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TREEIS AND SHRUBS OF VALUE AS A SOURCE OF FOOD 
FOR BIRDS IN THE SANDHILL REGION OF 
CENTRAL NEBRASKA 
By GLENN VIEHMEYER 

The following list of seventeen trees and shrubs of value as a source of 
food for migratory and non-migratory birds in the sandhill region of 
central Nebraska is based (unless otherwise stated) on original observa¬ 
tions made by the writer over a period of several years. No plant species 
is here listed as a source of food for birds unless the birds have actually 
been observed taking the fruit, or unless satisfactory evidence was found 
in the droppings. The information regarding the value of the seeds of 
the green ash as a source of bird food was supplied by Mr. Earl W. 
Glandon of Stapleton, Nebraska, who is an ornithologist whose observa¬ 
tions can be relied upon. 

1. Eastern Red Cedar (Jimiperus virginiana ).—In my opinion the 
Eastern Red Cedar stands at the head of the list in its value as a food 
plant in this region for both game and non-game species of birds. It is 
widely distributed and bears fruit almost every year. Its fruit is taken 
by numerous species of birds, mostly winter residents. This tree also 
is one of the most important for cover, and as a nesting site for birds. 
Its value as a food plant is due not only to the fact that it is a con¬ 
sistent seeder, but because the cedar berries hang on the trees throughout 
the periods of bad weather and deep snows, when other food is scarce. 
I have observed the Ring-necked Common Pheasant, Prairie Sharp-tailed 
Grouse, Common Red-shafted Flicker, Long-tailed Black-capped Chicka¬ 
dee, Eastern Robin, Townsend Solitaire, Cedar Waxwing, Rocky Moun¬ 
tain Black-headed Grosbeak, Evening Grosbeak (subsp.), and various 
juncos and sparrows feeding on the cedar berries. Other species are 
suspected of eating cedar berries, but no actual observations have been 
made to prove it. 

2. Hackberry (Celtis occidentalis ).—The Hackberry is a valuable 
source of food to a large number of birds in this region. It would be 
fully as important as the Eastern Red Cedar were it not for the fact 
that it cannot be depended upon to produce a crop of fruit every year. 
The birds above listed as feeding on the cedar berries all take hackberry 
fruit, and in addition I have observed the Eastern Common Bluebird, 
Mountain Bluebird, Red-winged Blackbird (subsp.), Brewer Blackbird, 
Bronzed Grackle and Western Blue Grosbeak all feeding on this fruit. 
The Hackberry holds its fruit all winter, but is not as widely distributed 
as is the Eastern Red Cedar, and, being also not so dependable a fruiter, 
is placed second in this list, even though a larger number of species of 
birds have been observed feeding upon its fruit. 
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3. Russian Mulberry (Morus alba). —The Russian Mulberry is taken 
by many of the song birds and is valuable for nesting sites and cover, 
but because of the fact that its fruit ripens during the summer and is 
gone before winter, thus not furnishing bird food during the winter, 
when it is most needed, this plant is for our region regarded by me as 
inferior to the Eastern Red Cedar and Hackberry and also inferior to 
the Russian Olive, Early Wild Grape, Climbing Bittersweet and wild 
roses. Nevertheless, this tree is very valuable as a means of attracting 
birds during the summer, and furnishes an abundance of nesting sites 
and cover for both game and non-game birds, and for this reason should 
be used. 

4. Wild Gooseberry (Ribes missoiiriensis). 

5. Wild Black Currant (Ribes americanum). 

6. Wild Golden Currant (Ribes aiirem). —The wild currants and goose¬ 
berries have fruit that is relished by a large number of species of birds. 
They also furnish nesting sites and perhaps the best game cover of any 
of our deciduous plants. Another valuable point is the fact that they 
are shade tolerant, and will grow under the shade of larger trees and 
shrubs. Like the Russian Mulberry, however, their fruits are of no value 
in furnishing winter bird food. 

7. Prairie Rose (Rosa pratincola). 

8. Prickly Rose (Rosa acicularis). —The fruits of the wild roses are 
taken freely by the larger song birds and are particularly relished by 
the Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse and the Greater Prairie Chicken. The 
Ring-necked Common Pheasant has been noted as eating rose fruits in 
somewhat lesser amounts. I regard the wild roses, however, except for 
the Climbing Bittersweet, as the least valuable of the six plants that 
furnish fruits for the wintering birds, viz.. Eastern Red Cedar, Hack- 
berry, Russian Olive, Early Wild Grape, wild roses and Climbing Bitter¬ 
sweet. 

9. Wild Plum (Prunus americana). —While the fruit of the Wild Plum 
is too large to be eaten by any but the largest birds, and does not con¬ 
stitute winter bird food, the shrub does furnish wonderful cover and 
nesting sites for birds, and merits consideration for that reason. I would 
rank it inferior, among the plants that do not furnish winter bird food, 
to the Russian Mulberry and wild currants and gooseberries already 
mentioned, and also to the following species. 

10. Western Choke Cherry (Prumts virginiana melanocarpa). —The 
Western Choke Cherry fruits are eaten by a large number of birds dur¬ 
ing its fruiting season, and the shrub furnishes nesting sites and cover. 
I would place it next to the Russian Mulberry in value as to furnishing 
fruit food for our birds during the summer. 

11. Smooth Sumac (Rhus glabra). —^This and the two following shrubs 
are not usually considered of much value as plants to furnish bird food. 
Birds do not relish their fruits and ordinarily will not eat them. But 
the fact that the birds do not like these fruits makes them perhaps the 
most vitally important of all, for because of that fact these fruits serve 
as a reserve food supply or emergency ration for the birds during 
periods of deep snow, when but for such a reserve great numbers of 
birds would die of starvation. For this reason alone, these species should 
be included in every well-rounded plan of planting for food and cover 
for wildlife in this region. During the very severe winter of 1936-36, 
practically all of the winter resident birds were noted as feeding on the 
fruits of these plants. 

12. Ill-scented Sumac or Skunk-bush (Rhus trilobata). —-Large 
amounts of the seed of this species were found in the droppings of the 
Ring-necked Common Pheasant. 

13. Western Snowberry or Buck Brush (Symphoricarpos occiden- 
talis). —The fruits of this shrub not only furnish a splendid reserve 
winter food supply, but the species is also highly shade tolerant and will 
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grow well under trees. It spreads freely and furnishes abundant cover. 
Ring-necked Common Pheasants, Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadees, 
Common Redpolls, juncos and Tree Sparrows (subsp.) were noted feed¬ 
ing on these fruits during the severe winter of 1935-36. 

14. Climbing Bittersweet (Celastrus scandens). —The berries of the 
Climbing Bittersweet are eaten by quite a list of birds, and the beauty 
of the scarlet berries makes this plant of much value for that reason alone. 
The plant is easily propagated and should always be included in roadside 
plantings. 

15. Early Wild Grape (Vitis viilpina). —Wild grapes are freely taken 
by a large number of birds, and some of the vines hold the dried berries 
well into the winter, thus furnishing food over a long period of time. 

16. Virginia Creeper (Parthenocissiis qidnquefolia). —While not a 
true grape, the Virginia Creeper should be included in this list since its 
thin-fleshed berries have value as a bird food plant. 

17. Russian Olive (Elaeagniis angustifolia). —As a plant the fruits of 
which are eaten freely by birds, the Russian Olive I regard as inferior 
only to the Eastern Red Cedar and Hackberry in this region. Most of 
the birds listed as eating those two species also eat the fruits of the 
Russian Olive. The tree holds its fruit well, but as it is not as widely 
distributed as the other two, it must take rank in third place. However, 
this species is a very important one, and any program of planting for 
food and nesting sites for birds and for wildlife cover should include the 
Russian Olive in the list. 

18. Green Ash (Fraxinus pennsylvanica Imiceolata) limited num¬ 
ber of birds feed on the seeds of this ash. Mr. Glandon has noted the 
Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee, Evening Grosbeak (subsp.), and 
Purple Finch (sp. ?) feeding upon these seeds, the latter species appar¬ 
ently making ash seeds a part of its regular bill of fare when it visits 
this region. However, in point of general value as a source of bird food, 
it must be placed as inferior to any of the other species mentioned in this 
list. 

Plains Shelterhelt Project, Forest Service, 

U. S. Dept. Agriculture, Stapleton, Nebr. 


HEKE AND THESE WITH THE N. 0. U. MEMBERS 

The North Platte Bird Club held its first meeting of the 1936-37 season 
on the evening of September 19, 1936, and Mr. Wilson Tout reports that 
it is getting a good start for the season. 

On October 11, 1936, the Omaha Nature Study Club made a field trip 
to Springdale, the farm of Mr. John Larsh, four miles east of Union, 
Cass County, Nebraska. Mr. Larsh has devoted himself to preserving 
the natural scenic beauty of this farm and to improving its attractiveness 
to bird life. The farm is also very interesting from a geologic stand¬ 
point. Thirty-six persons participated in the field trip. 

During the first four months of 1937, Messrs. V. W. Binderup and A1 
Mortenson of Minden will each give fifteen talks on the subject of birds 
to the seventh and eighth grade pupils at various schools in Kearney 
County, under the direction and with the cooperation of County Super¬ 
intendent Clyde F. Maase. Each talk will be an hour in length and illus¬ 
trated with colored slides of birds. The talks will be given in the 
evenings so as not to interfere with the regular school work of the pupils. 
Much interest has been expressed by both the children and teachers of 
the county in this series of bird talks. At the end of the school year, the 
pupils wiil be given an examination covering the lectures, and those who 
make a passing grade will be given a trip to Hastings on the Burlington 
Railroad, where they will visit the Hastings Museum, Hastings College, 
and other places of interest in that city. 
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GENERAL NOTES 

A Possible Occurrence of the Northern Varied Thrush at Omaha, 
Douglas County.—Since noting the recent account of the occurrence of 
the Northern Varied Thrush (Ixoreiis naevius meridoides) on Decem¬ 
ber 15, 1935, at North Platte, Lincoln County, as recorded by Mr. Wilson 
Tout in the January number of the Review (antea, iv, pp. 9-10), I am 
reminded that I identified to my satisfaction an individual bird as of 
this species in Elmwood Park on April 15, and again on April 18, 1923. 
It was feeding with Eastern Robins along the creek in the northwestern 
coimer of the park.— William Marsh, Omaha, Nebr. 

The Eastern White-eyed Vireo at Kearney, Buffalo County.—On Octo¬ 
ber 20, 1932, Mr. Lemuel Vollentine of Kearney found a freshly dead 
Eastern White-eyed Vireo (Vireo griseus griseus) in his automobile. The 
bird had evidently been picked up somewhere in the vicinity of Kearney. 
It was turned over to me and made into a skin, which is now in my collec¬ 
tion.—C. A. Black, Kearney, Nebr, 

An Interesting Experience With a Young Northern Purple Martin.— 
On July 28, 1936, during the intense heat, a young Northern Purple 
Martin (Progne subis subis), full of pin-feathers, either fell or was 
pushed out from our martin house. The height of the house made it 
impossible for us to return the bird there, so we obtained a ladder and 
placed the bird on a telephone wire very near to the house. The older 
Purple Martins flew about excitedly, but did not offer to feed the young¬ 
ster, and finally two of them knocked it from the wire. After this had 
happened twice, we put it on the fence post below the martin house, 
hoping that when we went away the parents would show a proper interest 
in their offspring. But the next afternoon we found it under the fence, 
very weak, and apparently starving. So we took it indoors and christened 
it “Marty”. 

During the first two days I forced Marty’s beak open at frequent in¬ 
tervals and pushed flies and bits of raw meat down his throat with a pair 
of tweezers. On the third day he opened his beak himself, and thereafter 
he came on a fluttering stumble to meet the tweezers with his food, and 
even tried to swallow the tweezers as well. He became spry and familiar, 
cheeping and opening a cavernous mouth whenever anyone came near 
the pantry window, where we had established him. By August 3 he 
spent most of his time teetering on the edge of the sill and shouting for 
food. On August 4 he took a flying excursion into the kitchen, and spent 
all that day flying about the kitchen, lighting on persons or furniture 
and clinging there. By this time he had lost all his baby pin-feathers and 
had started to preen himself, so that he was looking sleek and shiny, with 
a distinct purplish sheen on his back. He exercised by stretching first 
one wing and leg and then the other. 

On August 5 we took him outside and gave him a gentle boost into the 
air. He took off in a graceful curving flight and landed in a tall tree 
across the street. Half-regretfully we said “Good-bye, Marty,” and went 
inside. But he had not left us. Inside of an hour he was back on the 
porch steps, demanding food. All of the next week we encouraged him to 
fly away and take care of himself, as much as we knew how. We gave 
him a new home outside the kitchen casement window, where he could fly 
away at will. But we could not let him starve at our very door, and so 
continued to feed him, and had all the neighborhood children catching 
flies for him. Whatever small flights Marty made he always came back 
to our door step, and followed my five-year-old daughter around like a 
puppy. 

All of this time the older Purple Martins refused to be interested in 
him, although their house is near to our back door. I could see that they 
were getting ready for their fall migration. By August 10 I was worried 
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for Marty’s welfare. _ He did not look so sleek and spry. We feared the 
steady diet of flies did not agree with him. I knew we could not hope 
to keep him over the winter, and yet he did not seem in the least inclined 
to help himself, and the problem of keeping such a dependent bird safe 
from dogs, cats, children, and even from being walked on accidentally, 
became too great. We could not think of putting him in a cage. So we 
decided that the kindest thing to do was to give him a chance to care for 
himself, away from us. We took him to an isolated cemetery, where 
there were no houses near, and left him on a fence post. I felt like a 
traitorous wretch as we drove away, but I like to think even now that he 
is flying somewhere, free and wild, yet I don’t know. What would some 
of you other bird lovers have done about it?— Mrs. Paul T. Heineman, 
Plattsmouth, Nebr. 

The 1935-36 Migration of Lapland Longspurs in Logan and Lincoln 
Counties.—During the latter part of December, 1935, and early January 
of 1936, vast numbers of Lapland Longspurs (Calcarius lapponicus) 
were noted in Logan and Lincoln Counties. In the latter part of January 
heavy snows, accompanied by severe sub-zero weather, high winds and 
drifting snow, caused these birds to move south. Mr. Fred A. Olson of 
the United States Forest Service and I have been able to make several 
observations of the Longspurs on their return migration. On February 
2, 1936, as Mr. Olson was returning from Mangum, Oklahoma, to his 
station at Stapleton, Nebraska, he encountered huge flocks of Lapland 
Longspurs about 100 miles south of Garden City, Kansas. These birds 
were scattered over a strip about ten miles in width. They were so 
numerous that numbers of them were struck by cars, and the flocks 
extended as far as eye could see on either side of the road. Sub-zero 
weather ended at Stapleton on February 22, and the first returning 
Longspurs were noted there on that date. The main flock was noted 
fifteen miles south of Stapleton, in the northern party of Lincoln County, 
on February 21. On February 22 one of the advance guard was captured 
and banded by Mr. Earl W. Glandon and myself about three miles north 
of Stapleton. No report is available as to the location of the fiocks on 
February 23, but on February 24 Mr. Glandon noted that the main flock 
had moved about five miles to the north, and on the 25th the main flock 
had moved four miles still farther north. Large numbers of birds were 
noted six miles south of Stapleton. 

On February 26 I observed these birds flying north, in flocks of from 
twenty to several hundred birds, at my home, three miles north of Staple- 
ton. These flocks went over at intervals of a few minutes and always in 
the same direction (about 10° east of north). They made frequent stops 
during the day to feed. About 3:00 P. M. that day the main flock was 
noted in the valley of the South Loup River. The flock covered the entire 
width of the river valley, a distance of about one mile, and extended on 
into the hills north of the river. A very conservative estimate of three 
birds to the square yard, placed on the flock covering the entire river 
bottom, would produce an estimate running into the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands and perhaps millions. It was impossible to estimate the number 
of individual birds due to the fact that they were extended over such a 
large territory. At about 4:00 P. M. the birds of the main flock began to 
move. The flock broke up into successive departing waves of birds, and 
intervals of a few minutes separated the departing flocks, which num¬ 
bered from a hundred to thousands each. The larger flocks or waves 
extended from horizon to horizon. The distance from the foremost to 
the rearmost bird rarely exceeded twenty rods and the distance from the 
highest to the lowest bird was about twenty-five feet. The birds had all 
passed the point of observation by 7:00 P. M., and no birds were heard 
in the air after that time. About 7:30 P. M., Messrs. Earl W. Glandon, 
Fred A. Olson and myself were collecting birds for banding purposes, 
and found quite a number of stragglers roosting in the pastures three 
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miles north of Stapleton. On February 27 the main flock had migrated 
on to the north, leaving only a few stragglers. From February 26 to 
March 6 no distinct migration was noted, although it is likely that a few 
stragglers were still migrating in the wake of the main flock. 

The following conclusions were made from the data available: (1) 
Due to the exceptionally severe weather in January and February, 1936, 
an immense flock of Lapland Longspurs apparently was driven south 
of its more ordinary principal winter range, into south-centi'al Kansas. 
(2) The time spent in migration from the point in south-central Kansas 
where they were observed by Mr. Olson to northern Lincoln County, 
Nebraska, a distance of some 300 miles, was twenty-two days, an average 
of fourteen miles a day. (3) The rate of migration from northern Lin¬ 
coln County, a distance of eighteen miles, to the point of final observation, 
was three and one-half miles a day. The probable reason for this slower 
rate of migration was the fact that south of the point of first observation 
the land is mostly native grassland, and afforded few feeding places for 
about twenty-five miles. The area between the points of the first and last 
observation is mostly a farming district, and affords an abundance of 
food. (4) The distance between the point of last observation (Sec. 23 T. 
18N, R. 28W) at 6:00 P. M., and the first place where an abundance of 
food would easily be found, the valley of the Middle Loup River, is about 
thirty-five miles, and probably will account for the sudden disappearance 
of the flock as well as for the time spent between the points of first and 
last observations. (5) The speed at which the migrating birds traveled 
was between twenty and twenty-five miles an hour, as checked by the 
speedometer of a car. —Glenn Viehmeyer, Stapleton, Nebr. 

Large Flocks of Common Lapland Longspurs in Cass County.—Early 
in January of 1937, large flocks of Lapland Longspurs, each containing 
hundreds of birds, appeared in the vicinity of Weeping Water, Cass 
County, behaving after the manner of large flocks of Horned Larks. A 
specimen that was found dead was sent to Professor M. H. Swenk for 
identification, and he reported it to be distinctly the eastern form of the 
species, the Common Lapland Longspur (Calcarius lapponicus lap- 
ponicus). — Mrs. R. E. Norris, Weeping Water, Nebr. 

The Summer Tanager and Other Summering Birds at Rock Bluff, Cass 
County.—We spent the period from May 30 to June 1, 1936, inclu¬ 
sive, camped out on the wooded bluffs along the Missouri River near 
Rock Bluff, in Cass County. During this period a number of interesting 
observations were made, outstanding among which was the collection on 
May 30 by Gilbert of a Summer Tanager (Piranga rubra rubra). The 
bird was a male in adult plumage, but with extensive indications of the 
first winter plumage, especially on the wings and belly, and is now No. 
798 in the G. E. Hudson collection. It was singing and the testes were 
very large. Several Scarlet Tanagers were also seen. A female Ken¬ 
tucky Warbler (Oporornis formosus) was flushed from her nest, located 
in a bush about six inches up from the ground in the heavy woods, on 
May 30. Both the female (Hudson collection No. 796) and the nest, which 
contained four warbler eggs and two eggs of the Cowbird, were collected, 
the eggs proving to be slightly incubated. 

Other species observed during this trip were the following: Western 
Mourning Dove (common), Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo (very common; 
one nest containing three slightly incubated eggs collected from an iron- 
wood tree, about ten feet up and overhanging the path far out from the 
tree bole), Eastern Hairy Woodpecker (1), Northern Downy Wood¬ 
pecker (several). Red-headed Woodpecker (common). Whip-poor-will 
(common), Chimney Swift (several). Ruby-throated Hummingbird (3), 
Eastern Kingbird (several). Northern Crested Flycatcher (common). 
Eastern Wood Peewee (common), Acadian Flycatcher (1), Northern 
Blue Jay (several). Eastern Crow (common). Tufted Titmouse (com¬ 
mon), Black-capped Chickadee (common). Eastern White-breasted Nut- 
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hatch (1), Western House Wren (several), Eastern Common Bluebird 
(several), Eastern Blue-gray Gnatcatcher (common). Cedar Waxwing 
(2 flocks, one of about 20), Red-eyed Vireo (abundant). Eastern War¬ 
bling Vireo (1), Blue-winged Warbler (1 male seen). Cerulean Warbler 
(a male heard singing on high wooded hillside on May 31, and collected), 
Ovenbird (several). Northern Maryland Yellow-throat (1 male). Yellow¬ 
breasted Chat (common), American Redstart (several). Eastern Cowbird 
(abundant). Eastern Cardinal (common). Indigo Bunting (abundant), 
Dickcissel (several seen, and one male singing in a tree on the top of the 
ridge in the midst of the woods with no clearings near, especially noted). 
Eastern American Goldfinch (common), Red-eyed Eastern Towhee (sev¬ 
eral), and Western Field Sparrow (common).—G. E. HUDSON, P. T. Gil¬ 
bert and Otis Wade, Dept, Zoology, Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Some Bird Notes from Southwestern Nebraska.—On June 6, 1936, I 
saw an Eastern Cardinal (Richmondena cardinalis cardinalis) and a 
Dickcissel (Spiza americana) near McCook, Redwillow County, and a 
Northern Turkey Vulture (Cathartes aura septentrionalis) at Haigler, 
Dundy County.—L. M. Gates, Lincoln, Nebr. 

The Northern Bell Vireo in Thomas County, Nebraska.—^There are 
several records for the Northern Bell Vireo (Vireo bellii bellii) in both 
the Valentine and North Platte areas, but not so many records of the 
bird in the region between these two points. Therefore the writer feels 
that it is worth recording that in June, 1936, a pair of the birds was 
found in the brush along the Middle Loup River a short distance west of 
the village of Norway. —Wm. Youngworth, Sioux City, Iowa. 

The Eastern Least Tern Breeding in Thurston County.—The Eastern 
Least Tern (Sterna antillarum antillarum) is among our characteristic 
birds along the Missouri River in Nebraska, and is commonly to be found 
flying overhead along that stream. On July 17, 1936, as I was walking 
across a sandbar island in the Missouri River in Thurston County, Ne¬ 
braska, north of the town of Decatur, some of these terns were flying 
overhead as usual, when all at once they started flying near my head and 
giving out loud alarm cries. Looking around me, I saw two downy young 
walking along in the sand. When I came near them they flattened, but 
did not seem concerned when I picked them up. River conditions had 
been such that it would have been impossible for these downy young birds 
either to have left the island or to have come in from some other place, 
so this is a pretty positive breeding record of the species for Thurston 
County, Nebraska.—F. W. Haecker, Omaha, Nebr. 

The Baird Sparrow at Stapleton, Logan County.—On the afternoon of 
August 17, 1936, a sparrow flew against my car and was killed. It 
proved to be a Baird Sparrow (Ammodramus bairdii). The specimen 
was immediately sent to Professor M. H. Swenk for preservation. He 
corroborates the identification and reports that the bird was a female. 
This adds another to the few definite records of this species for Ne¬ 
braska. —Earl W. Glandon, Stapleton, Nebr. 

An Unusual Concentration of Migrating Baltimore Orioles.—During 
the period August 28 to 30, 1936, I observed what to me was an unusual 
concentration of Baltimore Orioles (Icterus galbula) at a farm in the 
vicinity of Roseland, Adams County, about ten miles southwest of Hast¬ 
ings. The orioles began arriving on the morning of August 28, and the 
first arrivals were apparently all males, in both adult and immature 
plumages. Soon there were several hundred of them about the trees 
near the house. They were quite unafraid and easily approached, and 
spent a good deal of time feeding on the ground. At one time over fifty 
of them were seen feeding on the buffalo grass lawn in front of the house. 
This concentration continued in evidence until the evening of August 30. 
On the morning of August 31, not a Baltimore Oriole was to be found 
about the place.— Harry E. Weakly, Experiment Substation, North 
Platte, Nebr. 
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An Unusual Concentration of American Common Pipits on a Recently 
Exposed Reservoir Shore Line.—All during September and early October 
of 1936, I saw numbers of American Common Pipits (Anthus spinoletta 
rubescens) on the shore of the large reservoir of the Platte Valley Public 
Power and Irrigation Project near here. The reservoir had been full in 
the summer, but much of the water had been withdrawn in August for 
irrigation purposes, leaving a wide shore line, without vegetation growing 
upon it. The birds were to be found everywhere along this shore belt, 
and I did not see them anywhere else.— Wilson Tout, North Platte, Nehr. 

Whooping Cranes and Whistling Swans Seen in the Fall of 1936. —A 
friend of mine, Mr. Albert Dagget of Gothenburg, Dawson County, told 
me recently that a Mr. Anderson of Gothenburg saw a flock of about 
thirty Whooping Cranes (Grus americana) near that place in October, 
at a time when there was a very large flight of Little Brown Cranes and 
Sandhill Brown Cranes going through that locality. This is the only 
report of the Whooping Crane having been seen in Nebraska during the 
fall of 1936 that has come to my attention. 

During November I spent some time around the Garden County lakes, 
north of Oshkosh, and saw large numbers of ducks and geese concen¬ 
trated on the reserve there, with the usual number of eagles gathered 
about this waterfowl concentration. Along the North Platte River at 
Lisco, I saw six Whistling Swans (Cygnus columbianus). On the up¬ 
lands, Greater Prairie Chickens and Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse were 
very plentiful, and there some Bob-whites (subsp.) were noted along the 
river,— Cyrus A. Black, Kearney, Nebr. 

Further Observations on the European Starling in Dodge County.— 
Since a Dodge County farmer living near here brought me a live European 
Starling (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris) on November 26, 1933, with the 
statement that a number of these birds had been roosting in his barn all 
that fall (antea, ii, p. 5), I have been on the alert for other records of the 
occurrence of the species in this locality. A lone male European Starling 
was present in this vicinity all through the summer of 1934. That fall 
he was joined by a female of the species, and the pair remained about 
here all through the winter of 1934-35. The female bird disappeared in 
the spring of 1935, but the male remained all through the summer and 
fall, singing and apparently quite happy. He again attempted to remain 
here through the winter of 1935-36, but on March 16, 1936, was found 
dead. The body was brought to me, and I mounted the specimen. From 
the appearance of the body, I believe that the bird had been injured in 
some way before it died, and that it may have frozen to death during the 
winter.— Joseph E. StipskY, Hooper, Nehr. 

A Large Wintering Flock of the European Starling at Lincoln.^ —About 
10:30 A. M. on October 16, 1936, while driving on North 27th Street a 
short distance north of Lincoln, Lancaster County, in company with Mr. 
Theodore Schwartz of this city, I saw a flock of approximately 100 
European Starlings (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris). They were circling 
around, and finally alighted in a field of some kind of sorghum forage 
that was being cut by a farmer, a short distance from the road, pre¬ 
sumably to eat of the seeds.—L. H. WATSON, Lincoln, Nebr. 

The European Starling at Hastings, Adams County, —On November 4, 
1936, a Mr. Stromer brought in to me three European Starlings (Sturnus 
vulgaris vulgaris) that had been taken four and one-half miles east of 
Hastings, in Adams County.—A. M. Brooking, Hastings, Nebr. 

The Pinon Jay in the Cherry County Sandhills. —About October 20, 
1936, a Pinon Jay (Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus) appeared in the yard 
on my ranch in south-central Cherry County (Township 27, Range 32), 
and has since remained for more than two weeks. It is comparatively 
tame, picking up the crumbs around the doorway. We have a small plant¬ 
ing of jack pine and western yellow pine of ten to over twenty years of 
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age on the ranch. This is the first time that I have observed this species 
here in the middle of the Cherry County sandhills.— Dr. R. G. Roth, 
Mullen, Nebr. 

Flocks of Pinon Jays at Shelton, Buffalo County.—During the third 
week in December, 1936, the Shelton Clipper published an item stating 
that a number of people living in eastern Buffalo County had reported 
seeing flocks of blue-colored birds of an unusual sort new to them, and 
that one man had shot one of them in an effort to determine its identity. 
During the closing days of December I had occasion to drive by Shelton, 
and took advantage of the opportunity to investigate these reports. I 
found, as I had expected, that they referred to the Pinon Jay (Cyano- 
cephalus cyanocephalus). — A. M. BROOKING, Hastings, Nebr. 

Pinon Jays and American Magpies near Holstein, Adams County.—On 

October 15, 1936, I saw a Pinon Jay (Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus) along 
Sand Creek near our farm south of Holstein, in Adams County. Al¬ 
though a small migrating band of these jays was seen here eight or ten 
years ago, as they passed through, this is the first time that I have 
observed the species here since then. An American Magpie (Pica pica 
hudsonia) was first noted on October 13, again on October 23, two on 
October 31, and several on December 13.— Harold Turner, Bladen, Nebr. 

Pinon Jays and American Magpies at Red Cloud, Webster County.—On 
September 13, 1936, Veda Tennant reported a flock of twenty Pinon Jays 
(Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus) to have put in an appearance near Red 
Cloud. Ben Pegg reported having seen six of them on October 27. I per¬ 
sonally saw eight of them on November 6, and two on the following day. 
On October 7, I saw an American Magpie (Pica pica hudsonia) on my 
farm, the first one that I have ever seen there in over sixty years of resi¬ 
dence. I noted one again on each of October 14 and November 18, and it 
is reported to me that quite a number have been seen in this vicinity 
lately.— Charles S. Ludlow, Red Cloud, Nebr. 

American Magpies and Pinon Jays at Superior, Nuckolls County.—On 
October 13, 1936, Mrs. Dee Shank of Superior saw a flock of seventeen 
Pinon Jays (Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus) on a farm over the line in 
Kansas, just south of Superior. On October 22, 1936, Mr. D. L. Willhoite 
of this city reported that there were hundreds of American Magpies 
(Pica pica hudsonia) near the Republican River just west of Superior, 
and that he had counted twenty-five of them in one flock. —Mrs. H. C. 
Johnston, Superior, Nebr. 

An Unusual Abundance of American Magpies and Western Great 
Horned Owls at North Platte, Lincoln County.—Although the American 
Magpie (Pica pica hudsonia) is a regular fall and winter visitor to the 
North Platte area, and occasionally nests in this vicinity, there was a 
very unusual influx of the species in the fall and winter of 1936-37. 
More Magpies have been seen around the North Platte Experiment Sub¬ 
station grounds than at any time during the past twenty years or more. 
Probably impelled by hunger, they seem to have lost their usual wariness, 
and come boldly into the yard and about the barns by the dozens. The 
same period has witnessed also a very unusual influx of the Western 
Great Horned Owl (Bubo virginianus occidentalis). Nearly every bit of 
brush around North Platte contains one or two of these birds. I have 
examined many of their pellets, and so far as I can see they are feeding 
exclusively upon rabbits, especially cottontails. —Harry E. Weakly, Ex¬ 
periment Substation, North Platte, Nebr. 

Economic Effects of the Present American Magpie Invasion of Central 
Nebraska.—The economic effects of the invasion of central and eastern 
Nebraska by the American Magpie (Pica pica hudsonia) during the fall 
and winter of 1936-37 are reflected in reports coming to the College of 
Agriculture from stockmen located along the eastern edge of the sand- 
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hills that these birds bother the cattle during January by picking at 
the brands, where the skin is tender, and “making a mess of them”, as one 
correspondent expresses it. Custer County, along the Middle Loup and 
South Loup Rivers, seems to be the center of these complaints, which 
usually also are accompanied by requests for information on how to 
poison and trap these birds. Similar reports were received, largely from 
the same region, in January of 1930. During the spring and summer 
American Magpies are occasionally complained of as pests in western 
Nebraska, especially along the Niobrara River east about to Rushville, 
Sheridan County, and along the Lodgepole Creek east about to Potter, 
Cheyenne County.— Myron H. Swenk, Lincoln, Nebr. 

The American Magpie at Hordville, Hamilton County.—On December 
29, 1936, I saw a flock of about twenty American Magpies (Pica pica 
hudsonia) in an open woodland pasture along the road four miles north 
of Hordville, Hamilton County.— L. M. Gates, Lincoln, Nebr. 

The American Magpie Near Hastings, Adams County, and Nelson, 
Nuckolls County.—-Through the fall of 1936, there have been numerous 
reports of the American Magpie (Pica pica hudsonia) being seen in the 
vicinity of Hastings, Adams County. During Christmas week, Mrs. H. L. 
Fabrique of Nelson, Nuckolls County, saw five American Magpies on 
different occasions right in her dooryard at the edge of the town of 
Nelson. — MRS. A. H. Jones, Hastings, Nebr. 

The American Magpie Near Crete, Saline County.—On October 25, 1936, 
I saw several American Magpies (Pica pica hudsonia) a short distance 
west of Crete, Saline County. Returning to the same locality one week 
later, on November 1, I found that this band had increased to a flock of 
about twenty.—-C. H. Jenkins, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Early Arrival of the American Magpie Into Lancaster County.— 
On September 30, 1936, I saw a flock of about twenty American 
Magpies (Pica pica hudsonia) at the prairie near Belmont, north of Lin¬ 
coln.— Joseph H. Robertson, Dejot. Botany, Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln, Neb. 

A Heavy Influx of the American Magpie Into Lancaster County.— 
On the morning of October 16, 1936, on North 27th Street about 
three miles north of O Street in Lincoln, Lancaster County, Mr. Theodore 
Schwartz and I saw five American Magpies (Pica pica hudsonia) flying 
over a plum thicket across a draw and out of sight. Mr. Schwartz then 
informed me that only a few days previously he had seen a flock of very 
nearly 100 of these birds near Lincoln, which indicates for this fall the 
heaviest autumnal influx of this species to this vicinity that has ever been 
recorded. — L. H. WATSON, Lincoln, Nebr. 

More American Magpies in Lancaster County.—On November 1, 1936, 
we saw several American Magpies (Pica pica hudsonia) along the road¬ 
side and in the adjacent woods near Denton, Lancaster County, between 
Lincoln and Crete. —Mr. and MRS. George O. Smith, Lincoln, Nebr. 

An American Magpie Wintering in Lancaster County.—During the first 
week of October in 1936,1 saw an American Magpie (Pica pica hudsonia), 
this being the first bird of this species we have seen on our farm during 
many years of residence here. On January 9, 1937, this or another in¬ 
dividual of the same species appeared in the yards, feeding on the scat¬ 
tered corn, and this one has remained on the place through much of mid- 
January.— Mrs. John Loder, Waverly, Nebr. 

American Magpie Records From Along the Missouri River.—There 
seems to be quite an eastward migration of the American Magpie (Pica 
pica hudsonia) this fall, for I personally have seen a number of birds of 
this species at different points along the Missouri River, and in addition 
a good many people have told me of having seen them this fall along the 
Missouri. I noted the first one on October 14, 1936, in Thurston County, 
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Nebraska, at a wild and picturesque spot north of Decatur, Burt County, 
and south of Blackbird Hill, on Indian Reservation land. There, from a 
high point commanding a beautiful view of the river valley, I watched 
one at close range for some time, as it was perched in a small tree on 
one of the blutfs, before it flew away showing its unmistakable identifica¬ 
tion mai'ks and giving its characteristic cries. If the bird had been seen 
just one mile farther east it would have been an Iowa record. I next 
saw one of these birds on the Iowa side of the river, in Monona County, 
on October 20, and the following day in this same county I saw a flock 
of fifteen of them. On October 26, I saw a small flock of American Mag¬ 
pies flying with a larger flock of Eastern Crows along the western bank 
of the Missouri River near the Otoe-Nemaha County line in Nebraska, 
this being the farthest east that they have been observed by me. I know 
that American Magpie records are not unusual along the Missouri River 
in northeastern Nebraska during some autumns, but these are my first 
observations of the species this far east, although I have lived and studied 
birds in eastern Nebraska most of my life.—F. W. Haecker, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

The American Raven and American Magpie at Peru, Nemaha County.— 

On November 7, 1936, while I was afield along the Missouri River bot¬ 
toms east of Peru, Nemaha County, Nebraska, in company with Dr. G. R. 
Coatney of the Department of Biology of the State Normal School at 
Peru, we saw two large, dark birds flying across the river toward us 
from the Iowa side of the river. One of them emitted several loud, hoarse 
squawks, and at first we thought that they might be Blue Geese, but as 
they drew nearer it became evident that they were large, black, crow¬ 
like birds. In addition to the loud cry, one of them gave some deep, 
guttural sounds. They flew by within 100 yards of us and disappeared 
among the bluffs on the Nebraska side of the river. By this time I had 
recognized these birds as definitely ravens, and from their large size and 
deep voice obviously Corvus corax, probably of the western race (sinu- 
atus), a bird with which I became very familiar in Yellowstone Park 
in the summer of 1929. Eastern Crows, for comparison as to size, were 
commonly in evidence at the same time that these two ravens were in 
sight. I am informed by Professor Swenk that there has been no Ne¬ 
braska record of the larger species of raven since 1901, when one was 
taken at Kearney, Buffalo County. On the same field trip about twenty 
American Magpies (Pica pica hudsonia) were seen, and one was col¬ 
lected.— George E. Hudson, Dept. Zoology and Anatomy, Univ. of Nebr., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

The Eastern Winter Wren in Lancaster County.—On October 4, 1936, 
in the woods near Waverly, Lancaster County, Nebraska, I saw and 
collected a specimen of the Eastern Winter Wren (Nannus hiemalis 
hiemalis). It was an immature bird, and I was not able to determine the 
sex. This is the first bird of this species that I have seen in Nebraska in 
eight years of field work.— George E. Hudson, Dept. Zoology and 
Anatomy, Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 

The Western Burrowing Owl in Nemaha County.—On October 26, 
1936, I observed a Western Burrowing Owl (Speotyto cunicularia 
hypugaea) at close range in the Missouri River bottoms north of Peru, 
Nemaha County. Probably the bird was migrating through the region.— 
F. W. Haecker, Omaha, Nebr. 

The White-winged Scoter in Brown County.—On October 30, 1936, 
Mr. V. C. Conover, conservation officer of the Nebraska Game, Foresta¬ 
tion and Parks Commission, found an adult female White-winged 
Scoter (Melanitta deglandi) in the possession of a man who had found 
it with a broken wing in northern Brown County, just south of the Nio¬ 
brara River, caught it there, and called the attention of Mr. Conover to it. 
Since the duck season had not opened, Mr. Conover took possession of 
the bird. However, it died that night, and when Mr. Conover reached 
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North Platte he turned it over to me. I forwarded it on to Professor 
M. H. Swenk, for exact identification and preservation. Professor Swenk 
reports that the broken wing had partly but imperfectly healed over, 
and that the bird was extremely emaciated, without a particle of fat 
upon its body, and weighed only one pound and six ounces. Apparently 
it had died of starvation. Although there are several Nebraska records 
of the White-winged Scoter, the bird is uncommon enough in this state 
to justify the publication of this incident.— Wilson Tout, North Platte, 
Nebr. 

The Eastern Goshawk and Northern Shrike in Knox County.—On Octo¬ 
ber 31, 1936, while hunting pheasants in Knox County near Bloomfield, 
Nebraska, I flushed an Eastern Goshawk (Astur aMcapillus atricapillus) 
out of a clump of bushes. From its plumage and size it was apparently 
an adult female. It flew away low on the other side of the bushes, and I 
failed to secure it. On this same day, and in the same locality, I secured 
two specimens of the Northern Shrike which have been identified by 
Professor M. H. Swenk. One is an adult male, from its size (wing 114 
mm. long) and coloration probably best referable to the Eastern Northern 
Shrike (Lanius borealis borealis), and the other a first-year male, from 
its rather large size (wing 117 mm. long and other measurements corre¬ 
spondingly larger) apparently best referable to the Northwestern North¬ 
ern Shrike (Lanius borealis invictus), but both obviously more or less 
intermediate birds. This agrees with the findings of A. H. Miller (Univ. 
Cal. Pubs. Zoology, xxxviii, pp. 47-53) concerning’ the wintering Northern 
Shrikes of this region, and also the records of P. A. DuMont on the 
Northern Shrikes visiting eastern Nebraska in the late fall and winter 
(antea, i, p. 64).— GEORGE E. Hudson, Dept. Zoology and Anatomy, Univ. 
of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 

A Mockingbird Wintering at Lincoln, Lancaster County.—On Novem¬ 
ber 2, 1936, a Mockingbird (subsp.) began appearing at our home at 1319 
South 23rd Street, and it has been returning at irregular intervals since, 
through November and December. It seems to be quite tame, alighting 
readily on the feeding tray at the window. It was first attracted to the 
suet and later to the bittersweet berries in the yard, all of which berries 
it had consumed before Christmas. After a stay of three or four days it 
disappears, only to reappear several days later.— Mr. and Mrs. Addison 
E. Sheldon, Lincoln, Nebr. 

An Early Record of the Eastern Snow Bunting in Burt County.— 
On November 5, 1936, Dr. E. B. Trail and I observed a mixed flock of 
Eastern Snow Buntings (Plectrophenax nivalis nivalis) and Lapland 
Longspurs (Calcarius lapponicus subsp.), feeding on a sandbar on the 
Nebraska side of the Missouri River in Burt County, a few miles 
below Decatur. They seemed quite tame and we stood for a long time right 
in the midst of the flock, within a few feet of the birds, watching them 
both with and without glasses.— F. W. Haecker, Omaha, Nebr. 

A Christmas Bird Census at Fremont, Dodge County.—On December 
26, between 8:00 A. M. and 1:00 P. M., I made a bird census in Wild 
Court Park, on Big and MacLean’s Islands, and along the roads and fields, 
noting twenty-one species and about 747 individuals, as follows: Marsh 
Hawk (1), Sparrow Hawk (subsp.) (2), Screech Owl (subsp.) (2), North¬ 
ern Yellow-shafted Flicker (7), Eastern Hairy Woodpecker (8), Northern 
Downy Woodpecker (6), Eastern Crow (about 200), Black-capped Chicka¬ 
dee (22), Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch (12), Eastern Brown Creeper 
(7), Eastern Robin (4), Eastern Common Bluebird (3), Eastern Golden- 
crowned Kinglet (6), Cedar Waxwing (75), Bronzed Grackle (2), East¬ 
ern Cardinal (9c?, 5?) American Goldfinch (subsp.) (22), Northern Pine 
Siskin (4), Eastern Slate-colored Junco (about 150), and Tree Sparrow 
(about 200). The day was mostly cloudy, with frost coming up out of 
the ground, making it wet under foot, and the temperature varied from 
45° to 55° F.— Mrs. Lily Ruegg Button, Fremont, Nebr. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND COMMENTS 

Readers of this number of the Review will no doubt note the omission 
of the column of Christmas and New Year’s Day Censuses, such as has 
been included in the January number for each of the past four years. 
Economy is the reason for this omission. The column on activities of the 
N. O. U. members will also in the future be restricted to the more im¬ 
portant announcements, and with the close of the record of the 1936 
migration season, in the present number of the Review, it will be neces¬ 
sary to restrict the record of the 1937 migration season to the table of 
dates of first arrival, summarized in the July number. Our editorial 
policy for 1937 will be to devote less space to the migration record and 
more space to General Notes of broad or especial interest, both to our 
N. O. U. members and our subscribers to the Review living in other states. 

The outstanding bird migratory movement of the fall of 1936 was the 
heavy eastward migration of Corvidae, especially of the American Mag¬ 
pie, reports of which species were received from Hamilton, Adams, Web¬ 
ster, Nuckolls, Saline, Lancaster, Otoe, and Nemaha Counties, in south¬ 
eastern Nebraska, and from Thurston County in northeastern Nebraska. 
No doubt these birds occurred in most or all of our other eastern Ne¬ 
braska counties as well. The Piiion Jay also moved eastward, but not 
as far to the east as did the American Magpie, its easternmost records 
for the past fall being for Buffalo, Adams, Webster and Nuckolls Coun¬ 
ties. The occurrence of two American Ravens along the Missouri River 
in Nemaha County is of outstanding interest, since it has been many 
years since this bird has been recorded from anywhere along the Missouri 
River. Another point of present interest is the persistent westward 
extension of the European Starling, which has now reached westward 
as far as Adams and Webster Counties. 

The Bureau of Biological Survey of the U. S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture at Washington, D. C., has for many years been interested in 
bringing together the common or vernacular names currently in use in 
different parts of the continent for each of our species of North American 
birds. Mr. W. L. McAtee, Technical Adviser of the Survey, is especially 
interested in this work. Probably many of our N. 0. U. members are 
familiar with his interesting publication on “Local Names of Migratory 
Game Birds” (Miscellaneous Circular No. 13, U. S. Dept. Agr., pp. 1-95; 
October, 1923), in which the various local vernacular names of this group 
of birds then known to him were brought together. The present aim is 
ultimately to prepare a dictionary of the common names of all of our 
birds, including both the common and the more unusual ones, as used in 
all parts of North America. These must be collected from persons 
familiar with the various local names of birds used in their respective 
localities. Mr. McAtee solicits the cooperation of the N. O. U. members 
in this work, and contributions along this line should be sent, addressed 
to his attention, to the Biological Survey at Washington. Those able to 
contribute should list all of the vernacular names used in their locality 
for any bird under the scientific or common name used for that bird in 
the A. O. U. Check-List, at the same time indicating the exact locality in 
which that name is used for that bird. 
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THE 1936 MIGRATION SEASON 


At Lincoln, on June 6, a university student brought Mr. G. E. Hudson 
a Swainson Hawk that from the plumage appeared to be a male, but 
which on dissection proved to be a female. The bird probably was a late 
migrant. The pair of Eastern Cardinals that nested near the yard of 
your Secretary-Treasurer brought a young Eastern Cowbird to the feed¬ 
ing shelf at his home on August 17, where the male bird fed it. Mrs. 
Addison E. Sheldon reported a group of five young Rose-breasted Gros¬ 
beaks being brought to her feeding board during August. Also about 
this time, Mrs. George 0. Smith reported that an albino Eastern Robin 
had been seen in Lincoln. Miss Louisa Wilson saw a Black-throated 
Green Warbler on September 18, a Vesper Sparrow (subsp.) on September 

21, and two immature Eastern Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers on September 

22. Also on September 22, Mr. G. E. Hudson saw a Ruby-throated Hum¬ 
mingbird flying around a cottonwood tree on the University campus, 
apparently catching insects on the wing. Migrating Eastern Sparrow 
Hawks were in evidence on September 27, and one that was killed by 
hitting a car was brought to Mr. Hudson by Mr. A. C. Cuckler on that 
date. Among the fall migrants from the north, the first Eastern Slate- 
colored Junco was seen on September 28 by M. H. Swenk, and on the 
same day numerous Nighthawks (subsp.) and dozens of Chimney Swifts 
were coursing high in the air. The Tree Sparrow arrived September 30. 

On October 4, near Waverly, Messrs. G. E. Hudson and Rufus Lyman 
saw a Great Blue Heron (subsp.), two Blue-winged Teals, two Marsh 
Hawks, several Sparrow Hawks (a female of the eastern form collected), 
and heard two Great Horned Owls hooting in the early evening. Other 
species noted by them were a Red-bellied Woodpecker, several Night- 
hawks (some very pale, and obviously sennetti) and an Eastern Winter 
Wren. Summer residents still lingering on that date included the Western 
Mourning Dove (several). Eastern Phoebe (one). Catbird (one). Eastern 
Robin (several), Eastern Common Bluebird (two). Eastern Meadowlark 
(one singing), Western Meadowlark (several), and Bronzed Grackle 
(several). White-throated Sparrows, including some immature birds, 
were seen and heard by M. H. Swenk on October 5. On this same date 
Mr. Hudson saw a Sennett Nighthawk on a limb of an elm tree in his 
yard, at a distance of about seven feet, in the same position that one had 
been seen the previous day. Miss Iva B. Swenk noted many Harris 
Sparrows on October 7, by which date she found the Eastern Slate- 
colored Juncos to be numerous. Eastern Yellow Warblers and Eastern 
Chipping Sparrows that had summered about her home, were still present 
on this date. There was a heavy wave of migration of Eastern Myrtle 
Warblers on October 9, and geese were flying over plentifully the follow¬ 
ing night. 

Eastern Fox Sparrows were observed in numbers in the woods along 
Salt Creek south of Lincoln by Mr. Hudson on October 11, and on October 
18 one was reported by Mrs. Harvey Rathbone as observed at her home 
at 3067 Stratford Avenue, in Lincoln. This species has not been a com¬ 
mon fall migrant through the Lincoln area for several years. On October 
13, a wave of Harris Sparrows was passing through, and more immature 
White-throated Sparrows were seen, and on this date Eastern Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets were abundant, and Eastern Myrtle Warblers, especially 
immature ones, were common. Geese were migrating on the night of 
October 14. Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglets continued numerous on 
October 17 and 18, on which latter date Harris Sparrows and Gambel 
Sparrows were plentiful. Mrs. Ernest C. Ames reported the Arctic 
Spotted Towhee present in the yard at her home at 1750 South 20th 
Street, in Lincoln, on October 18, and Miss Wilson noted this species in 
her yard as late as November 6. Eastern Cowbirds were still common 
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about cattle yards around Lincoln on October 18. Miss Wilson saw an 
Interior Palm Warbler on October 19, and a flock of Eastern Golden- 
crowned Kinglets on October 23. Mr. Chet Ager, Superintendent of the 
Lincoln City Parks, reported the arrival of a male and three female 
Bufflehead ducks at the Pioneers Park ponds on October 24. The first 
Eastern Brown Creeper was noted by Miss Wilson on October 25, and 
she also noted a late-sojourning Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler in her 
yard on November 6. Mr. L. H. Watson had a Bronzed Grackle at his 
feeding board on December 8. 

At Peru, Nemaha County, on November 7, Messrs. G. E. Hudson and 
G. R. Coatney saw hundreds of ducks and geese at a long range along 
the Missouri River, and also saw a hunter with an adult male American 
Buff-breasted Merganser and another hunter with a female Lesser Scaup. 
Eastern Slate-colored Juncos and Harris Sparrows were common, and 
Tree Sparrows were abundant. Other species noted included a Marsh 
Hawk, a Great Horned Owl, an Eastern Brown Creeper, about a dozen 
Eastern Fox Sparrows (one collected), and several Song Sparrows 
(suhsp.). Summer residents noted included a Western Mourning Dove, 
two Red-headed Woodpeckers, several Red-bellied Woodpeckers, several 
Northern Yellow-shafted Flickers, two Northern Blue Jays, about twenty 
Eastern Robins, several Eastern Common Bluebirds, two Red-winged 
Blackbirds (subsp.), and a Bronzed Grackle. 

Mr. L. 0. Horsky reports under date of January 5 that at Omaha, on 
December 27, the Misses Beulah Adams, Bertha Calvert, Mary Ellsworth 
and A. C. Lawton visited Carter Lake from 11:00 A. M. to 12:20 P. M., 
Forest Lawn Cemetery from 12:30 to 1:30 P. M., and Elmwood Park 
from 2:00 to 4:00 P. M., their observations at Elmwood Park being sup¬ 
plemented by censuses taken by Mr. William Marsh from 2:30 to 4:30 
P. M., and by Mr. Horsky from 3:10 to 4:30 P. M. on the same day, and 
by the Misses Ellsworth and Lawton and Mrs. J. Franklyn Holly from 
1:30 to 3:30 P. M. on January 1. Miss Lawton also visited Mercer Park 
between 1:00 and 1:15 P. M. on December 27. At Carter Lake they saw 
the Eastern Crow (1), Eastern Slate-colored Junco (12), and Tree Spar¬ 
row (subsp.) (15). At Forest Lawn Cemetery the list was somewhat 
larger, consisting of the Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker (1), Eastern 
Hairy Woodpecker (2), Northern Downy Woodpecker (1), Eastern Crow 
(1), Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.) (6), Eastern White-breasted Nut¬ 
hatch (4), Eastern Cardinal (3), Northern Pine Siskin (40), and Eastern 
Slate-colored Junco (8). At Mercer Park, Miss Lawton saw a Northern 
Downy Woodpecker and an Eastern Brown Creeper. At Elmwood Park 
on the two days, the Eastern Hairy Woodpecker (1), Northern Downy 
Woodpecker (8), Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.) (8), Eastern White¬ 
breasted Nuthatch (4), Eastern Cardinal (2), Eastern Slate-colored 
Junco (50), and Tree Sparrow (subsp.) (25) were seen. On January 1, 
Mr. Horsky visited Spring Lake Park and Riverview Park between 2:30 
and 4:30 P. M., noting two Northern Downy Woodpeckers, eight Black- 
capped Chickadees (subsp.), four Eastern White-breasted Nuthatches, 
and six Eastern Slate-colored Juncos at the first mentioned park, and 
four Northern Downy Woodpeckers, six Black-capped Chickadees (subsp.) 
and two Eastern White-breasted Nuthatches at the last mentioned park. 
At Miller Park on January 3, Miss Lawton saw three Northern Downy 
Woodpeckers, five Black-capped Chickadees (subsp.), two Eastern White¬ 
breasted Nuthatches, and one Eastern Brown Creeper. This makes a 
total of eleven species observed, all of them commoner birds. Conspicu¬ 
ously missing in these several censuses are such less common species as the 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Tufted Titmouse, Red¬ 
breasted Nuthatch, Eastern Winter Wren, Eastern Carolina Wren, East¬ 
ern Robin, Eastern Common Bluebird, Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
Eastern Purple Finch, Common Redpoll, American Goldfinch (subsp.). 
Red Crossbill (subsp.), and Harris Sparrow, usually found at Omaha on 
the holiday period censuses. A Bronzed Grackle has been wintering about 
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the home of Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Ross, and a Northern Blue Jay has been 
seen about their home and that of Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Havel, while a 
Sparrow Hawk (subsp.) has been seen about the Horsky home. Mr. O. L. 
Stoltenberg found a recently killed American Common Pipit on his farm 
west of Florence on December 27, and also a male European Starling in 
the first winter plumage, both of which specimens were sent to Mr. 
Horsky. 

Mrs. A. H. Jones reports, for the Brooking Bird Club of Hastings, that 
warblers seemed to be present in much greater numbers than usual this 
past fall. There was an unusual migration of Northern Black-throated 
Green Warblers through that locality the past September. Mrs. F. L. 
Youngblood noted them first on September 18. Two were picked up dead 
on the Court House steps on September 21 by Eileen Rowe. A number 
of them was seen on September 22 by Mrs. A. H. Jones. Mrs. Jones re¬ 
ports that every day during late September and early October there were 
dozens of Eastern Orange-crowned and Eastern Nashville Warblers at 
her bird bath, in company with a number of Eastern Myrtle and Northern 
Black-throated Green Warblers in the immature plumage. A Red¬ 
breasted Nuthatch visited the bath on October 2. The first flocks of 
geese were reported for October 3 and 4. Seven members of the Brooking 
Bird Club made a bird census on October 1 in Heartwell Park, listing 
twenty-one species, and eleven members made another census on October 
3, listing forty-six species. Sixteen species were seen on both days, as fol¬ 
lows: Western Mourning Dove, Nighthawk (subsp.), Northern Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, Common Red-shafted Flicker, Eastern Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee, 
Eastern Brown Creeper, Eastern Robin, Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler, Eastern Nashville Warbler, Eastern 
Myrtle Warbler, Red-winged Blackbird (subsp.). Bronzed Grackle and 
Cowbird (subsp.). Five species were seen on October 1, but not on 
October 3, as follows: Northern Red-winged Hawk, Red-breasted Nut¬ 
hatch, Brown Thrasher, Maryland Yellow-throat (subsp.), and Common 
Lincoln Sparrow. Twenty-five species that were seen on October 3 but 
not noted on October 1 were the Great Blue Heron (subsp,). Blue-winged 
Teal, Northern Sharp-shinned Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Spai'row Hawk 
(subsp.). Northern Killdeer, Lesser Yellow-legs, Red-headed Woodpecker, 
Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Barn Swallow, Eastern Crow, Migrant Log¬ 
gerhead Shrike, Northern Black-throated Green Warbler, Western 
Meadowlark, Brewer Blackbird, American Goldfinch (subsp.). Red-eyed 
Eastern Towhee, Arctic Spotted Towhee, Savannah Sparrow (subsp.), 
Vesper Sparrow (subsp.). Eastern Slate-colored Junco, Harris Sparrow, 
Eastern White-crowned Sparrow, White-throated Sparrow and Song 
Sparrow (subsp.). During October several Greater Prairie Chickens 
were reported as seen in the southwestern part of Adams County by 
Mrs. C. A. Heartwell. 

Fifteen members of the Brooking Bird Club made a Christmas census 
on December 26, listing eighteen species. A Wilson Snipe was noted three 
times as it was flushed from the river bank by Mesdames A. H. and A. M. 
Jones. Dr. Laird and Mrs. A. M. Jones noted a belated Solitary Sand¬ 
piper (subsp.) as it likewise flew up from the edge of the river. Other 
species seen included the Marsh Hawk, Sparrow Hawk (subsp.). Eastern 
Hairy Woodpecker (5), Northern Downy Woodpecker (6), Horned Lark 
(subsp.) (30), Eastern Crow, many Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadees, 
Eastern Brown Creeper, Eastern Cardinal (5), American Goldfinch 
(subsp.). Eastern Purple Finch (5), Eastern Slate-colored Junco, Shu- 
feldt Oregon Junco, Tree Sparrow (14), Harris Sparrow (6), and Song 
Sparrow. The Eastern Purple Finches (two males and three females) 
were observed feeding on ash seeds in Heartwell Park by at least eight 
different observers, three of whom returned a second time to study them. 
A Northern Blue Jay which has been sojourning in Hastings all fall, and 
which was seen Christmas day, was not noted on December 26. 
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Under dates of September 30 and December 30, Mr. Harold Turner re¬ 
ports on his bird observations made at Holstein, Adams County, from 
June 5 (cf. antea, iv, p. 59) to the close of 1936. A flock of about fifty 
Canada Geese (subsp.) was noted on October 31. A Northern Sharp- 
shinned Hawk was noted on September 29. On August 5 and December 
28 a Cooper Hawk was noted. On June 7 a pair of Red-tailed Hawks 
(subsp.) was noted, and their nest discovered, along Sand Creek, and 
two different groups of young hawks of this species were seen in trees 
along Sand Creek, on July 21 and 23. Red-tailed and Swainson Hawks 
were observed on June 20 hunting mice over a field as they were stirred 
out of their hiding places by the operation of a lister, one Swainson Hawk 
diving at an Eastern Crow and forcing it to drop a white-footed mouse 
that it had picked up ahead of the hawk. A few Red-tailed Hawks were 
seen on August 28 and September 16, while on September 24 many of 
them were noted migrating southward in groups and flocks, and one was 
seen on October 13. A Swainson Hawk was seen on September 16, a flock 
of about thirty of them was noted about dusk along the road north of 
Roseland, as they were settling in some trees for the night on September 
24, and one was seen on September 30. A dark-colored immature North¬ 
ern Broad-winged Hawk was noted on September 11, being clearly identi¬ 
fied as it flew over. Individual American Rough-legged Hawks were 
noted on each of November 6, 18, and 26, the last one being in the black 
phase, while several hawks of this species were noted on December 12. 
Individual Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawks were seen on each of July 
29, October 15, and November 1. A Marsh Hawk was seen on each of 
August 28 and September 10, several of them on September 16, and 
others on September 30 (1), October 6 (2), 8 (1), and 23 (1), and Novem¬ 
ber 15 (1 male). Individual Prairie Falcons were noted on November 2 
and December 13. A Pigeon Hawk (subsp.) was seen near Hastings on 
December 12. Sparrow Hawks (subsp.) were seen on July 29, September 
10, 16 and 24, October 7, and November 30 (a male near Hastings). A 
pair of Bob-whites (subsp.) nested this year at the edge of the pasture 
on the Turner farm, the only ones noted during the entire summer. Four 
were noted on October 29, three on November 2, and a few on November 
26. A Sora was seen among weeds and flowers near his house by Mr. 
Turner on September 18. On August 12, a flock of American Black Terns 
was noted. A pair of Great Horned Owls (subsp.) was seen in the trees 
along Sand Creek on August 5, and individual birds were later noted on 
October 15 and November 2 and 26. A Long-eared Owl was noted on 
September 30 and two of them on October 13. Nighthawks (subsp.) were 
noted as numerous during latter August and particularly on September 1. 
A Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker was seen on December 13, and a 
Northern Downy Woodpecker on December 21. A few straggling North¬ 
ern Blue Jays were seen as late as October 8. Mockingbirds (subsp.) 
were more than usually common in Mr. Turner’s vicinity in 1936, and a 
male was still singing cheerfully as late as July 19, in spite of the drouth 
and heat. On November 1, attention was drawn to a Northern Shrike 
(subsp.) by its strange singing notes. Mr. Turner noted several Dick- 
cissels on June 12, after an apparent absence of the species in his neigh¬ 
borhood and the surrounding territory for two or three years. Many 
Eastern Slate-colored Juncos, and some Harris Sparrows were noted on 
October 13. 

Under date of November 1, Mrs. H. C. Johnston of Superior reports 
that on September 6, Mr. Dahlgren, a farmer located west of Superior, 
reported that Nighthawks (subsp.) were then present in large flocks, and 
almost as numerous as Bronzed Grackles. They lingered in the Superior 
vicinity for over a month, subsequently flying low in the town each day, 
and especially in the afternoons. An immature American Redstart was 
noted under a sprinkler on the lawn, in company with several Eastern 
American Goldfinches, on September 13. White-throated Sparrows were 
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noted from October 2 to 12 in the same locality in which they had been 
seen in the fall of 1935. The first Eastern Slate-colored Junco was seen 
on October 5, and the first Tree Sparrows and Harris Sparrows on Octo¬ 
ber 11. On this latter date, at the State Reservation at Guide Rock, 
Webster County, twenty miles west of Superior, Common Mallards, Bald- 
pates and Northern American Coots were seen plentifully on the lake. 

The following is a summary of Mr. Charles S. Ludlow’s bird observa¬ 
tions, chiefly on his home farm, near Red Cloud, for the months of June 
to December, 1936, inclusive. Mr. Ludlow comments that the long drouth 
caused the death of a large number of young birds in his vicinity during 
July. All of the water courses were dry, and many kinds of birds con¬ 
centrated about his pool and bird bath at all hours of the day. An 
American Bittern was noted on September 5. The first flock of Canada 
Geese (subsp.) was seen on September 27. Among the ducks, a flock of 
eighteen Common Mallards was noted on August 3, and on September 29 
more Mallards were seen on the pond, along with an American Pintail 
and some Blue-winged Teals. Geese and ducks were migrating commonly 
all through the week of October 4 to 10, mostly at night. Mrs. George 
W. Trine reports the presence of a large flock of Common Mallards on 
Pawnee Lake on November 29. The first Red-tailed Hawk (subsp.) was 
noted on August 20. Mr. Ludlow reports that earlier in the summer, in 
company with Cecil Crowell, he visited a Red-tailed Hawk’s nest near 
Red Cloud, that contained one young bird. A Harlan Hawk put in an 
appearance about his place on November 5, and was subsequently seen 
on November 9, 12, 26 and 27, and December 1, 10, 12 and 13. Mi\ Ludlow 
observed that this bird screeched loudly when flying over on November 9. 
On September 25, a migrating flock of fifty-one Northei’n Broad-winged 
Hawks, easily and exactly counted, passed over. A Swainson Hawk was 
observed on each of July 24 and September 13 and 25. A Marsh Hawk 
was noted on each of July 24 and November 6. A Prairie Falcon was 
seen on August 23, and again one was noted on November 21 and 23, and 
December 16. Migrating Sparrow Hawks (subsp.) were noted on August 
22 (2), September 6 (2) and 7 (2), October 31 (1) and a male on Novem¬ 
ber 21, 22 and 23. Mrs. Trine saw one on November 29. A Bob-white 
(subsp.) was seen on June 10 and two of them on June 25. Ed Tennant 
found a nest containing two eggs on July 15. On September 8 there was 
a large covey of these birds in Mr. Ludlow’s orchard. Ben Pegg saw a 
Northern Virginia Rail on October 24. Mrs. Trine saw a Northern 
American Coot scrambling out on the ice at Pawnee Lake on November 
29. Two Northern Killdeers were seen on August 30, one on October 21 
and 25, and eight on October 28. Six Upland Plovers were seen on 
August 3 and two on September 5. Six Forster Terns were noted on 
October 4. 

Two young Western Mourning Doves were seen on each of June 1, 23 
and 30, and July 14, flocks of these birds were seen on August 3, 7 and 8, 
and the last one had departed on October 20. Two young Screech Owls 
(subsp.) were seen on July 23. The first migrating Night Hawks (subsp.) 
were seen on July 30 (8), and the next ones on August 6 (15), while many 
were passing over on August 7, 10, 14, 18, 20 and 23. The birds were still 
numerous on September 5, 17, 23 and 24 (31). The last ones, a flock of 
twelve, were noted October 4. A single individual of the Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird was seen on September 6, 10 and 12. Mrs. Trine noted one 
on September 23. An Eastern Belted Kingfisher was noted on November 
8 and December 12 and 13. Northern Yellow-shafted Flickers were noted 
on August 30 (3), November 26 (1) and 27 (1). A Common Red-shafted 
Flicker put in an appearance on November 24, and was again seen No¬ 
vember 25 to 27, and December 1 to 6, inclusive. Red-headed Wood¬ 
peckers were last seen on August 22 (6) and 30 (4). Eastern Hairy 
Woodpeckers and Northern Downy Woodpeckers appeared October 27, 
and one to three of them were seen daily all fall. Two young Eastern 
Kingbirds were noted July 18, and parents with fledged young on August 
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10, while the last ones (8) were seen on August 21. Families of young 
Arkansas Kingbirds, three in each case, were noted on July 8 and 16. 
This species was gone August 12. Flocks of Horned Larks (subsp.) were 
noted on December 1, and in the snow storm of the night of December 5 
large migrating flocks were heard calling to one another as they flew 
about, apparently not trying to alight. Another large flock was noted 
on December 7. The first young Rough-winged Swallows able to fly, 
from out a nest in the creek bank were noted on July 3, and were in evi¬ 
dence to the 9th. Rough-winged Swallows were noted on July 27 (3), 
August 6 (5), 22 (5), and 30 (1). Four young Barn Swallows were noted 
in a nest on July 9, were seen flying about with their parents August 21, 
and the species was last noted August 30 and September 7 (6). Six 
Northern Blue Jays were about the Ludlow place all through August, 
and were last seen on September 5 and 17. An Eastern White-breasted 
Nuthatch was noted September 22, 23 and 24. An Eastern Brown Creeper 
was noted October 21 and 22. 

Four young Western House Wrens were seen on June 24, and the latest 
dates for the species were August 22 (1) and 30 (1), and September 5, 
17 and 25. Three young Mockingbirds (subsp.) were noted on June 20. 
A young Catbird was noted on June 24, and from a second nesting first 
noted on July 2, two young Catbirds came out of the nest on July 21. 
The species was noted on August 22 and 30 (5), and September 5, 17 (5), 
19, 23, 24 and 25. Brown Thrashers were noted on July 27 (2), August 9 
(several) and 22, and September 5, 17 and 25. Both of these species 
seemed to leave ahead of the rain of September 26. Eastern Robins were 
noted on September 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 25 (flock of 23), November 1, 
3, 12 (1), 13 (1), 14 (1), and 18 (1)^ and December 12 and 13 (1). Eastern 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets were noted on October 1, 2, 3 and 4 (3). Mrs. 
Trine noted a Northern Shrike on December 4, as it darted down into a 
weed patch from time to time, and another one six miles north of town 
on December 14. The Northern Bell Vireo was found nesting in a plum 
thicket on June 11, and individuals were seen on August 8, 9, 23 and 30. 
A young Warbling Vireo (subsp.) was seen on July 24, and the species 
again noted on August 3, 8 and 9. Mrs. Trine noted them in migration 
on September 24. A female Maryland Yellow-throat (subsp.) was seen 
September 29, and others of the species were noted on October 5, 7 and 
10. Both the Eastern Common Meadowlark and Western Meadowlark 
were very numerous on October 14 and 16 and on to the end of the month. 
Ed Tennant reported that a flock of Red-winged Blackbirds (subsp.) had 
spent the fall up to December 8 on his farm near the Republican River. 
Four young Orchard Orioles were noted on June 28, and the species had 
departed by July 20, Three young Baltimore Orioles were noted July 1, 
a pair July 24, and a flock of nine on July 31. A pair was noted on 
August 20, 22, 23 and 30, and the last one on September 5. Young 
Bronzed Crackles were numerous in the Ludlow orchard on June 8 and 
30, and by August 30 and September 1 there were large flocks of hun¬ 
dreds of Bronzed Grackles and Cowbirds (subsp.), which cleared up fields 
of various sorghums. Fields of three to seven acres had all of the seed 
taken in from three to five days. Small flocks of both species were still 
to be seen as late as October 27 and 28. 

Eastern Cardinals were seen on October 26 (1), 27, 28 and 29, and on 
up to November 3 to 6. Two males and a female were seen on November 
10 and 11 to 21, and one to three of them from November 25 to 30, and 
on December 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13 and 16. Mrs. Trine reports that 
a pair of Eastern Cardinals came to her house about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember and has remained since, coming daily for water. The nest of a 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak was found in an apple tree on June 10, and there 
were four young on July 2. Birds were seen on July 27, August 5 (both 
sexes), 15, 16, 19 and 20. The Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak 
was found nesting on June 11, and there were two young birds on July 2. 
The Western Blue Grosbeak was also found nesting on June 11, and the 
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parents were seen with young on August 4, Dickcissels were nesting on 
June 11. Six Common Redpolls were seen on December 12 and 13. Six 
Northern Pine Siskins were identified on November 10, but Mr. Ludlow 
thinks these birds had been about for two weeks previously, but had not 
before been clearly seen. The American Goldfinch (subsp.) was noted 
August 30 (4), September 28 (4) and 29, and October 2, 7, 9 and 14. 
From October 27 (4) on through October 28 and 29, November 3 to 7, 
8 (4), 9 to 21, and December 1 and 12 and 13 (5), the birds were seen in 
winter plumage. The first Arctic Spotted Towhees (2) were noted on the 
early dates of August 6 and 7, and again on the 30th, also September 
23 (5) and 30, and each day in October up to the 18th. Mrs. Trine noted 
them on October 23. The first juncos to appear were Shufeldt Oregon 
Juncos, which were noted daily October 21 to 28, inclusive, and were 
present in large flocks at his home by November 2, before any Eastern 
Slate-colored Juncos arrived there. The first Eastern Slate-colored 
Juncos were noted by Mrs. Trine on October 23 and by Mr. Ludlow on 
November 6 (8), and two were seen every day from November 10 to 18, 
while by November 27 both species were present in flocks of from six to 
fifteen, and continued present until December 6. Eastern Slate-colored 
Juncos were especially numerous in November. Harris Sparrows arrived 
about OctoLer 4, and were very numerous October 12, 14, 16, 17 and 21, 
flocks of up to twenty-seven or thirty of them being in evidence. Tree 
Sparrows (subsp.) were present in large flocks from October 21 to 27, 
and both Harris and Tree Sparrows were very abundant from November 
3 to 12. Harris Sparrows continued common up to December 1 (7). Two 
White-throated Sparrows were noted on October 18, and eight Common 
Lincoln Sparrows were seen for the period October 21 to 24, inclusive. 
Song Sparrows (subsp.) were noted August 30, September 14 (3), numer¬ 
ous thence to September 24, and lingering to October 11, 15, 17 and 18. 
Mrs. Trine noted a migrant of especial interest on October 20, a McCown 
Longspur, in her garden. The first Lapland Longspurs (subsp.) were 
seen on November 3 (8), thence on to November 21, and on November 
25 (4), 28 and 30. 

Under date of October 1, Mrs. O. W. Ritchey of Maywood, Frontier 
County, reports that she saw the last kingbirds—^both the Eastern and 
Arkansas—at Maywood on September 14. She noted an Arctic Spotted 
Towhee in her yard on September 22. On September 27, a flock of Brown 
Cranes (subsp.) was seen flying over Holdrege, Phelps County, while 
along the road between Maywood and Holdrege numerous Red-tailed 
Hawks (subsp.). Marsh Hawks and dozens of Sparrow Hawks (subsp.) 
were seen, as well as numerous large flocks of Western Meadowlarks. 
Two Eastern Myrtle Warblers were seen by Mrs. Ritchey in her yard 
during the closing days of September. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl W. Glandon of Stapleton, Logan County, have re¬ 
ported on the migration in that vicinity since the close of the last previ¬ 
ous report early in June (antea, iv, pp. 96-97). A Solitary Sandpiper 
(subsp.) was observed at a lagoon on July 7, and on the same date Glenn 
R. Viehmeyer saw several of them on a pond on the Viehmeyer farm. 
One female and two immature Shovellers were noted on July 13, the 
young having been hatched locally. Two Stilt Sandpipers were seen at a 
lagoon on July 15. On July 18 an Ovenbird came to the Glandon yard. 
Two Dowitchers (subsp.) appeared at a lagoon on July 20. One Spotted 
Sandpiper and one Western Field Sparrow were observed on July 21. A 
Common Pied-billed Grebe was seen on July 22 and three American Black 
Terns on July 24. The closing days of July brought one Chipping Sparrow 
(subsp.) on July 26, one Forster Tern on July 27 and one male Rufous 
Hummingbird on July 26 to 29 (antea, iv, p. 83). 

A Southern Long-billed Curlew was seen on August 7. On August 10, 
observations included several Greater Yellow-legs, several Wilson Phala- 
ropes and two Eastern Least Terns. A Swamp Spari'ow in juvenal 
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plumage was noted on August 11. A Yellow Warbler (subsp.) was 
observed on August 12 and an American Redstart on August 14. A 
Baird Sparrow was killed on August 17 when it flew against a car in 
motion (see General Notes). On August 18, two Lazuli Buntings, one 
male and one female, were seen in the garden and many were observed 
at the same location following that date. On August 21, one Avocet and 
one Black and White Warbler were noted. Several Lesser Yellow-legs 
and many Chestnut-collared Longspurs were seen on August 27 and many 
Clay-colored Sparrows on August 28. 

Several Baird Sandpipers were observed feeding at a roadside pond 
on September 2. More Swamp Sparrows in immature plumage were noted 
in our yard on September 2. A Vesper Sparrow (subsp.) appeared on 
September 4. About the yard and garden on September 6, 8 and 9, were 
observed, respectively, several Wilson Pileolated Warblers, an Arctic 
Spotted Towhee and a Western House Wren. September 10 observations 
included several Nashville Warblers, a male Northern Black-throated 
Blue Warbler, and an Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Two Richardson 
Pigeon Hawks and a Common Red-shafted Flicker were noted on Septem¬ 
ber 11. On September 14, two Sprague (?) Pipits were seen, and on 
September 16 an Eastern White-crowned Sparrow came to the garden. 
A flock of perhaps eight or ten Pinon Jays passed over the yard on Sep¬ 
tember 22. They remained about for a week or ten days. An Eastern 
Slate-colored Junco was observed September 24. On the next day, a 
Cassin Purple Finch, several Northern Pine Siskins and a White-throated 
Sparrow were observed. 

Harris Sparrows were common through the month of October, the first 
one being noted on October 1. On the same day Mrs. Glenn R. Viehmeyer 
saw two Townsend Solitaires. On October 19, an American Common 
Pipit was observed. A Prairie Falcon was seen on October 23 and this 
species was seen quite commonly after that date. A Brown Creeper 
(subsp.) appeared November 3 and Phillip Smith found a sick Northern 
Ruddy Duck at the edge of the village on the same day. A Lapland 
Longspur found in a crippled condition on October 31 was the Alaska 
form. On November 6, five Canada Geese (subsp.) and one Snow Goose 
were reported by Glen Adams and a Northern Downy Woodpecker was 
observed in the Glandon yard. Glenn R. Viehmeyer observed a Golden 
Eagle and a Duck Hawk on November 7, and three Prairie Sharp-tailed 
Grouse on November 18. Earl W. Glandon saw a Prairie Sharp-tailed 
Grouse on November 24. Mr. Viehmeyer noted twelve Cedar Waxwings 
at the Viehmeyer farm on December 7. A Northern Sharp-shinned Hawk 
was seen on December 10. On December 29 and 30', Mrs. Glandon, 
observing about her home, and Messrs. Glandon and Glenn R. Viehmeyer 
on a drive from Stapleton down the Loup valley to Arnold, Custer County, 
and into the canyons north of that place on December 29, and over the 
tableland south of Stapleton on December 30, noted a total of seventeen 
species of birds, including 894 individuals, December 29 was cold and 
heavily overcast, December 30 clear and cool. Over one-half (482) of the 
individuals noted were Lapland Longspurs (subsp.), probably including 
both the Common and Alaska Lapland Longspurs, the other sixteen 
species noted being the following; Cooper Hawk (1), American Rough¬ 
legged Hawk, black phase (1), Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk (2), 
Prairie Falcon (1), Greater Prairie Chicken (16), Common Ring-necked 
Pheasant (1), Common Red-shafted Flicker (2), Eastern Hairy Wood¬ 
pecker (2), Northern Downy Woodpecker (1), Saskatchewan Horned 
Lark (173), American Magpie (101), Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee 
12), Eastern Robin (1), Townsend Solitaire (2), Eastern Slate-colored 
Junco (6), and Tree Sparrow (100). On January 9, an adult male Sas¬ 
katchewan Horned Lark was found dead on the barb of a wire fence, and 
a female of the same form was found crushed in the road. On the same 
day, Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer picked up a dead Eastern Lapland Longspur 
(male) and Hoyt Horned Lark (female). 
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BANDING AND BIRD STUDY 

By 0. A. Stevens 

Scientific and popular phases overlap and intermingle in ornithology 
as in few other subjects. How do we know whether to call a certain 
person an ornithologist, a bird student, or a bird lover? In some cases 
there may be little doubt, but certainly in a great many people the three 
phases are all represented. The scientist may disregard the immense 
popular phase of the subject; the bird lover may be quite unaware of 
the scientific value of what he is observing. No doubt much valuable 
information has been lost to science by failure to record it suitably. 

Bird banding deals with extensive details out of which many things 
of value may be developed. It has highly scientific aspects, it has economic 
aspects, and its educational and recreational phases are almost without 
limits. It can be conducted on a very small scale or on a very large one. 
Perhaps its greatest difficulty is the temptation to increase one’s banding 
activities to the neglect of other duties, but the interest is so keen that 
one hesitates to count the time as lost. The interest to the worker is 
great and it has a very wide and keen appeal to others. Man has observed 
birds for ages, and has brought them closer to him with powerful field 
glasses, but now we watch them at our very feet, hold them in our hands 
and release them to go about their ways. The scientist had studied birds 
from their dried skins, sometimes a specimen or two, sometimes many 
specimens. Now he can study them alive in numbers and watch them 
change from day to day, even from year to year. 

I wish here to point out a few of the things that have been done and 
some that could or should be done. How long do birds live? We know 
from marked individuals that the common kinds of small birds frequently 
live to be five or six years old, and at least occasionally live ten years or 
more. Do they come back to the same place each year to nest? To a very 
considerable extent, they do. How many of them go elsewhere, is one of 
the questions that is difficult to answer. Do they remain mated or change 
mates? Often a pair will remain mated, often they will change. One can 
hardly draw conclusions until much more evidence is available. 

These and many other questions are being answered by means of the 
numbered aluminum leg bands provided by the Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Of special interest to me has 
been the fact that birds commonly return to the same locality for the 
winter (vide Bulletin Northeastern Bird-handing Association, v. p. 66). 
We can readily understand an attachment for a nesting site, but for a 
winter home it might not have been expected. But now we ask a simple 
question. Do they follow the same routes and make the same stops 
during migration? Apparently not, for here the evidence as yet is almost 
entirely lacking. 
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My own station at Fargo, North Dakota, has been in operation ten 
years, during which time 16,200 birds have been banded. Of these, more 
than 4,000 have been Harris Sparrows. The fact that they were so 
abundant and readily trapped suggested making them a special subject 
for study (vide Wilson Bulletin, xli, pp. 127-177, and especially pp. i65- 
174). I learned several things about their migration — the extent to 
which the young birds lag behind the old ones, and the fact that indi¬ 
viduals often spend about a week at a given place during fall migration, 
but only a day or two in the spring. Fargo was only a migration stop for 
them, and I had no opportunity to see them in either their summer or 
winter homes. The station of Misses Agness and Susie Callaway at 
Fairbury, Nebraska, was practically the only one that had winter records 
for these birds. Even though this was at the extreme northern limit of 
their winter range, the records showed a nice proportion of returns year 
after year. More stations in the winter range are needed further to 
study their comings and goings, and especially their plumage changes 
from year to year. 

I feel that it is highly desirable for a number of stations to be located 
within one-half mile or one mile of each other. Aside from the usual 
benefit from contacts with fellow-workers, the chances of returns are 
materially increased by the banding of a larger proportion of the birds 
and by providing more opportunities for their recapture. A group of 
several stations working together, so that they could cover rather thor¬ 
oughly a certain area, should be able to secure many interesting and 
worthwhile results. The beginner will find it very helpful to visit an 
established station. There are many “little tricks to the trade”, and the 
recommendation of a well-known and established operator is most useful 
in securing the necessary permit. 

The activities of a station may vary between wide extremes. When 
working with transient species, large numbers can be trapped within a 
short period. Steady and regular operation is needed to study the move¬ 
ments of the birds from day to day and to compare one year’s results 
with another. When working with resident species, smaller numbers will 
be taken and an attempt may be made to band all of the nesting birds 
of a particular species in a given area. Resident birds can be followed 
closely by the use of colored bands, as was done by Butts with chickadees 
and nuthatches (Bird-Banding, i and ii) and by the Micheners with 
mockingbirds (Condor, xxxvii, pp. 97-140). This obviates the necessity 
of capturing the bird each time in order to identify it. The Robin would 
be an excellent species for a detailed study, but my experience has been 
that they do not re-enter traps readily. They are easily observed, and 
colored bands-should be a great help in following their behavior. 

Banding has opened up new fields of study, particularly by supplying 
a means of identifying any individual bird at any time or place, and on 
report of any person. The distance of migration thus becomes of special 
interest, and the possibility of distinguishing resident and migratory 
individuals of a particular species affords a new topic. As I have previ¬ 
ously suggested (Bird-Banding, i, pp. 67-69), it also supplements other 
studies, such as the date of arrival of a given species, partly by keeping 
the observer regularly in the field and partly by capturing birds which 
otherwise would not have been seen. The arrival and departure of birds 
in the familiar migration “waves” can be more definitely fixed and sta¬ 
tistically studied. So far there have been exceedingly few recaptures of 
banded birds at a different station during their migration. It seems that 
we are not likely to learn their distance of flight in a given time by this 
method. A new attempt to study it should be made through a north and 
south chain of stations where careful notes would be kept of arrivals and 
departures, checked by trapping. 

Dept. Botany, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. Dak. 
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More Bird Identifications for Logan County.—The bird list for this 
county has had twenty-two additions since the last publication of new 
identifications for Logan County, in the October, 1935, issue of the 
Nebraska Bird Review (antea, iii, pp. 143-145), thus bringing the species 
and subspecies to a total of 219: 

1. White-fronted Goose (Anser alhifrons albifrons). On April 1, 1936, 
some shelter-belt workers saw one of these geese. They gave Messrs. 
Glenn Viehmeyer and E. W. Glandon an excellent description of the bird, 
making identification reasonably certain. 

2. Cinnamon Teal (Querquedula cyanoptera). A pair of Cinnamon 
Teals was observed by Mr. Glandon and his son Merwyn among many 
Blue-winged Teals and Shovellers on April 26, 1936. Uncommon migrant. 

3. Ring-necked Duck (Nyroca collaris). Two of these ducks in im¬ 
mature plumage were shot on Ambler’s Lake on October 25, 1935. Wings, 
feet and head, together with feathers from various parts of the body, 
were sent to Prof. M. H. Swenk, who corroborated the identification. Un¬ 
common in migration. 

4. Cooper Hawk (Accipiter cooperi). A specimen shot by Mr. E. B. 
Lambert on November 23, 1935, was identified by Mr. Viehmeyer and us. 
Several seen in the field since. A common resident but not actually known 
to nest here. 

5. Krider Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo borealis krideri). First identified 
January 9, 1936. Common resident. Probably nests here. An immature 
bird, identified by Prof. Swenk as closest to this form, was picked up dead 
in the road by Mr, Viehmeyer on November 11, 1936. 

-. Richardson Pigeon Hawk (Falco columbariiis richardsonii). In our 
original list of Logan County birds (antea, ii, p. 32), we reported Pigeon 
Hawks of an undetermined subspecies as uncommon visitors in this 
locality. Later (antea, iv, pp. 18-19) there was recorded a Pigeon Hawk 
somewhat dubiously identified by Mr. Glandon as richardsonii on 
September 19, 1935, as well as a male positively so identified, that was 
caught here on December 1, 1935, by Myron Lambert. On March 2, 1937, 
Mr. Glandon collected another fine male Richardson Pigeon Hawk twenty- 
five miles northeast of North Platte, just over the Logan County line in 
Lincoln County. Both of these last-mentioned specimens were identified 
by Prof. Swenk, and are preserved in his collection. 

-. Eastern Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparveriiis sparverius). In our 
original \\s,t (antea, ii, p. 32), we recorded this species as a very common 
summer resident in Logan County, but were not able to indicate the 
subspecies involved. On March 18, 1937, Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer and Mr. 
Glandon collected a female of this species that seemed unusually dark, 
and Prof. Swenk has verified our identification of it as the eastern 
subspecies. Since the Desert Sparrow Hawk has been definitely identified 
from Lincoln County in November (antea, ii, p. 38L it is obvious that 
both forms migrate through Logan County, as well as all other sections 
of Nebraska, as was earlier pointed out by Prof. Swenk (antea, i, pp. 
132-133), but the subspecific identity of our breeding form here is still 
undetermined. 

6. Hungarian Partridge (Perdix perdix). Imported resident. Identi¬ 
fied by J. G. Leonard, November 17, 1935 (antea, iv, pp. 8-9). 

7. Little Brown Crane (Grus canadensis canadensis). On October 25, 
1935, two Little Brown Cranes were identified in company with seven 
Sandhill Cranes (antea, iv, pp. 7-8). Uncommon migrant. 

8. Virginia Rail (Rallus limicola limicola). One was killed when an 
automobile driven by Mr. George J. Viehmeyer ran over it, on July 13, 
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1936, and was identified by Messrs. Glenn Viehmeyer and Glandon. 
Summer resident and probably nests here. 

9. Long-billed Dowitcher (Limnodromus griseus scolopaceus). One 
collected May 10, 1936, and sent to Prof. M. H. Swenk for identification. 
Common migrant. 

-. Rocky Mountain Screech Owl (Otus asio maxwelliae). On February 
23, 1937, a neighbor brought to Mrs. Glandon a specimen of Screech Owl 
that he said had struck his automobile. Inasmuch as we originally 
recorded this species (antea, ii, p. 33) as a very common resident and 
breeder, without subspecific designation, we sent the specimen to Prof. 
Swenk for exact identification. He reports that it comes closer to the 
Rocky Mountain subspecies than to the Eastern Screech Owl (Otus asio 
naevius), and had best for the present be referred to that form. There is 
some question whether this February bird is the same type of Screech 
Owl as breeds here. 

10. Arctic Horned Owl (Bubo virginianus subarcticus). A mounted 
specimen that had been shot in the canyons of the eastern part of Logan 
County was identified by Prof. M. H. Swenk for Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer. 

11. Snowy Owl (Nyctea nyctea). One observed at the Viehmeyer farm 
by George J. Viehmeyer on April 7, 1936. The presence of the Snowy Owl 
has been reported also at various previous times by Frank Hanes, John 
Santo and Glenn Viehmeyer. 

12. Northern Short-eared Owl (Asio flammeus flammeus). This species 
is added to the Logan County list on the basis of a specimen shot by Mr. 
Glandon on February 28, 1937. However, Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer states 
that he has seen them here previously for several years. 

13. Rufous Hummingbird (Selasphorus rufus). One present in the 
Glandon yard July 26 to 28. Rare straggler (antea, iv. p. 83). 

14. Hoyt Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris hoyti). In our original list 
(antea, ii, p. 34), we referred all of our Logan County birds to the 
Saskatchewan Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris enthymia), which form 
was regarded as a very abundant resident and a breeder here. This still 
remains true, but Prof. Swenk identified a specimen sent in to him by 
Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer on January 30, 1936, as the Hoyt Horned Lark 
(antea, iv, p. 41), and on January 9, 1937, Mr. Viehmeyer picked up a 
female of this species which was also sent to Prof. Swenk and found to 
represent the Hoyt Horned Lark (antea, v, p. 23). On the same day, 
January 9, 1937, Mr. Glandon picked up a dead male and a female 
Saskatchewan Horned Lark, and on February 1 Mr. Viehmeyer picked 
up another Saskatchewan Horned Lark that he found dead, indicating 
that O. a. enthymia is the dominant subspecies in this locality, even in 
winter. 

15. Rough-winged Swallow (Stelgidopteryx ruficollis serripennis). 
Identified May 8, 1936, by Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer. Summer resident and 
nester. 

—. Eastern Northern Shrike (Lanius borealis borealis). In our first 
addition to the Logan County bird list (antea, ii, p. 61), we added this 
species, without subspecific reference, on the basis of a specimen observed 
on March 30, 1934. On February 28, 1937, Mr. Glandon collected a 
specimen and sent it to Prof. Swenk for subspecific identification. He 
reports that it is an intergrade between L. b. borealis and the North¬ 
western Northern Shrike (L. b. invictus), but is closer to the former, 
agreeing best with that subspecies in its measurements and in the darker 
gray general color of its upper parts and grayish-white upper tail coverts. 
Prof. Swenk informs us that this is the westernmost Nebraska state 
record so far for the Eastern Northern Shrike, and that the specimen 
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has been preserved in the collection of the Department of Zoology of the 
University. 

16. Orange-crowned Warbler (Vermivora celata subsp.). One seen 
about the Glandon yard April 24, 1936, and a few days following. Un¬ 
common in migration. 

17. Rose-breasted Grosbeak (Hedymeles ludovicianus). A male, a 
female and an immature bird were observed in the Glandon yard by Mrs. 
Glandon several times on July 2, 1936. The presence of the immature 
bird at that time of year leads us to the belief that these grosbeaks had 
nested in this vicinity. 

18. Common Redpoll (Acanthis Unarm Unarm). A flock of about fifty 
observed and identified by Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer at his home on February 
2. Winter visitor. 

19. Baird Sparrow (Ammodramus hairdi). Identified August 17, 1936. 
Uncommon migrant (antea, v, p. 9). 

20. Clay-colored Sparrow (Spizella pallida). Identified August 28, 
1936. A specimen collected and sent to Prof. Swenk for identification. 
Common in spring and fall migration. 

21. Eastern Snow Bunting (Plectrophenax nivalis nivalis). Mr. 
Glandon identified a Snow Bunting on February 2, 1937, seeing the bird 
at close range on a fence post along the roadside, and making the field 
identification certain. Later in the day several others were seen by him 
around Stapleton. He then realized that occasionally through the month 
of January he had seen these birds with much white on the wings among 
the flocks of Horned Larks and Lapland Longspurs, but had not identified 
them as Snow Buntings. None were seen after February 2. 

22. Alaska Lapland Longspur (Calcarius lapponicus alascensis). In 
our first paper on the birds of Logan County (antea, ii, p. 36), we referred 
to the Lapland Longspur (Calcarius lapponicus subsp.) as a very abund¬ 
ant winter resident here, and mentioned great numbers of them observed 
feeding on patches swept clear of snow, during the storm in February, 
1934. No specimens were then available to determine the subspecies. 
However, on December 24, 1935, Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer and Mr. Glandon 
found a Lapland Longspur hanging on a fence, dead, one toe having been 
caught between the two strands of the wire, where it apparently had 
been imprisoned until it died (antea, iv, p. 19). Mr. Glandon sent this 
specimen to Prof. M. H. Swenk for identification, and he reported that it 
was a female Common Lapland Longspur (C. 1. lapponicus), “perhaps a 
little paler than the average specimen of this subspecies from eastern 
Nebraska, but not pale enough to be referred to the Alaska Lapland 
Longspur.” On October 31, 1936, Mr. Glandon found another specimen 
of Lapland Longspur that had become accidently crippled in some way, 
which he saw was different from the one previously examined (antea, 
V, p. 23). This one was also sent to Prof. Swenk, who reported that it 
was a typical adult female specimen of the Alaska Lapland Longspur 
(C. 1. alascensis). On January 9, 1937, Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer picked up 
another male Lapland Longspur (antea, v, p. 23) which Prof. Swenk 
identified as the Eastern subspecies. These specimens give definite evi¬ 
dence of the occurrence of both of these forms of the Lapland Longspur in 
this locality, and thus add another bird to the Logan County list. —Mr. 
and Mrs. Earl W. Glandon, Stapleton, Nehr. 

A Red-winged Blackbird Sings a Meadowlark’s Song.—About noon on 
October 15, 1936, while I was in conversation with a friend in front of our 
house, I heard a familiar meadowlark song, yet we could see nothing but 
Red-winged Blackbirds in the trees about the yard. I dashed into the 
house for my field glasses, and as I came out the song came again from 
near me. Focusing my glasses on a Red-wing in one of the lowest 
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branches, I observed him while in song, and found that it was he that 
was singing the meadowlark’s song. A neighbor reported that she had 
heard the same song in the afternoon, but that she did not go out to 
search for the singer.—M rs. A. H. Jones, Hastings, Nebr. 

The Bald Eagle in Gage County.—On November 22, 1936, I saw a Bald 
Eagle (Haliaeetus leucocephalus subsp.) flying over my house at Blue 
Springs. This is the first time that I have observed this species in this 
locality.— A. J. Wondra, Blue Springs, Nebr. 

A Large Flock of Robins, Apparently Dominantly Western Robins, 
Visits North Platte.—About 11:30 A. M. on January 13, 1937, a very large 
flock of Robins (Turdus migratorius) made their appearance at the 
Experiment Substation near North Platte, Lincoln County, Nebraska. 
They continued to arrive for at least twenty minutes, and I estimate that 
by noon there were between 1,000 and 1,500 of these birds present. They 
immediately commenced to feed on the hackberries, which were still 
hanging on the trees in considerable quantities. They were very restless, 
continually flying about through the trees and about the buildings. About 
5:00 P. M. of the same day, almost the entire flock took flight and departed 
up the valley toward the west. 

The occurrence of Robins in a flock of this size in this locality in mid- 
January, on a day when the temperature was six degrees below zero in 
the morning and the ground almost entirely covered with snow, was in 
itself a very unusual thing. But of particular interest was the fact that 
there were obviously two easily differentiable kinds of Robins in this 
flock. About one bird out of ten of them was the familiar dark-colored 
type with white tips to the outer tail feathers, such as summers in this 
locality, and which we know to be the Eastern Robin (Turdus migratorius 
migratorius). The rest of them, constituting about 90 per cent of the 
flock, were much paler than the Eastern Robins, with a somewhat more 
greenish or olivaceous cast to the feathers of the back, and lacking the 
white tips of the outer tail feathers. These paler birds would seem to be 
the Western Robin (Turdus migratorius propinquus). Mrs. Wilson Tout 
of North Platte came out to the Substation grounds during the afternoon 
of the day the flock was here, and observed these birds for some time 
prior to their sudden departure, and she also observed these color dif¬ 
ferences between the two types of Robins composing the flock. My gun 
was not at home that day, and for that reason I was not able to collect 
one of the paler birds to authenticate this identification beyond all doubt, 
as I would otherwise have done. Moreover, I expected the birds to remain 
somewhat longer than they did, or I would have made a special effort to 
secure a specimen. On December 14, during the afternoon, probably from 
ten to fifteen of the darker colored birds were observed flying restlessly 
among the trees for a time, but by the morning of December 16 they also 
had disappeared. When the large flock first arrived, on December 13, I 
thought that I observed two Northern Varied Thrushes (Ixoreus naevius 
meruloides) among them, but I did not have my field glasses at the time 
and was not able to verify this observation sufficiently to record it defi¬ 
nitely as a sight record of that species. 

Our theory is that most of the birds in this flock of Robins came to 
North Platte from a considerable distance to the west, probably driven 
eastward by cold weather and food shortage from somewhere in the Rocky 
Mountain region in Wyoming or Colorado, or westward from these 
localities, though of course this is only conjectural.— Harry E. Weakly, 
Experiment Substation, North Platte, Nebr. 

Robins Wintering in Frontier County, and Other Bird Notes.—A flock 
of about twenty Robins (Turdus migratorius subsp.) spent the winter of 
1936-37 here in the town of Maywood, Frontier County. We felt sorry for 
them on those mornings when it was ten or fifteen degrees below zero, 
but they seemed to survive on a diet of hackberries. Several Eastern 
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Cardinals (Richmondena cardinalis cardinalis) also spent the past winter 
in various parts of town. In the midst, of our last heavy snow storm, on 
March 24, 1937, a flock of nine Mountain Bluebirds (Sialia currucoides) 
dropped down in the neighborhood and remained over night. On March 
28, 1937, the ducks began coming in this vicinity in large numbers, and 
we saw one flock of 100 or more American Pintails, Redheads and Canvas- 
backs, and since have seen Common Mallards and Shovellers.— Mrs. O. W. 
Ritchey, Maywood, Nebr. 

The Pinon Jay at Battle Creek, Madison County.—On January 18, 1937, 
while I was in the eastern part of the town of Battle Creek, Madison 
County, I saw several strange birds fly over me. On January 24, two 
Pinon Jays (Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus) appeared at our place and 
started most ravenously to eat the suet that we had placed out for the 
winter birds. Three others joined them on the following day, and I then 
felt quite sure that these were the same kind of bird as those I saw 
flying over on January 18. My family does not like these new arrivals, 
because of their unpleasant voice and voracious feeding, but my school 
pupils are quite excited about them.— Mollie A. Taylor, Battle Creek, 
Nebr. 

American Ravens and American Magpies in Eastern Nebraska.—During 
the winter of 1936-37, I repeatedly heard reports of ravens having been 
seen in eastern Nebraska. One farmer living near Blair, Washington 
County, who was running a feed lot for cattle, reported that this feed 
lot was visited daily by Eastern Crows and that with the crows there 
usually was a raven or two. Mr. R. E. Kendall personally saw a raven 
in Washington County about January 15, 1937. Following the identifi¬ 
cation of Dr. Hudson (antea, v, p. 13) of two ravens seen in Nemaha 
County on November 7, 1936, I assume that these Washington County 
birds were also of the western race (sinuatus) of the American Raven 
(Corvus corax). Quite a few American Magpies (Pica pica hudsonia) 
wintered in eastern Nebraska and western Iowa. One flock wintered 
about Blue Lake, Monona County, Iowa. Before the Missouri River had 
cut across a bend at this place. Blue Lake was part of the river dividing 
Nebraska and Iowa. The last magpies that I saw were two noted in Burt 
County, Nebraska, on March 16, 1937.—F. W. Haecker, Omaha, Nebr. 

Unusual Winter Abundance of the American Rough-legged Hawk in 
Logan County.—American Rough-legged Hawks (Buteo lagopus sancti- 
johannis) have been more plentiful during the winter of 1936-37 than I 
ever before have observed them. They are frequently seen feeding on 
dead jack-rabbits, and inasmuch as a large number of these rabbits have 
been killed in drives and otherwise by ranchmen and farmers and left 
ungathered, there has been an unusually plentiful supply of this food, 
which is evidently attracting these hawks. On February 1, 1937, a farmer 
brought in to Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer an adult female American Golden 
Eagle (Aquila chrysaHos canadensis). There has been an unusual abund¬ 
ance of these eagles, also, feeding on the dead rabbits.— Earl W. 
Glandon, Stapleton, Nebr. 

Some Observations of the Whooping Crane in the Spring of 1937.—On 
March 23, 1937, Judge Fitzgerald of North Platte saw four Whooping 
Cranes (Grus americana) feeding in a field a little east of North Platte 
and south of the river, in company with some Sandhill Brown Cranes. 
John Shields of Kearney saw a lone Whooping Crane feeding in a field 
nine miles east of Kearney on April 2, 1937. On the following day, April 
3, Antone Roeslp of Kearney saw twenty Whooping Cranes feeding in a 
field in Franklin County about four miles south of Wilcox, Kearney 
County. There were no Brown Cranes in this vicinity on April 3, but many 
of them arrived the next day, April 4.—Cyrus A. Black, Kearney, Nebr. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND COMMENTS 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting and thirty-fifth annual field day of 
the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union will be held at Hastings, respectively 
on Friday and Saturday, May 21 and 22. The Brooking Bird Club of 
Hastings will be our host organization. The local committee announces 
that the headquarters will be at the Clarke Hotel, and all daytime 
sessions, including the business meetings, will be held on Friday in the 
Scenic Room of this hotel. Registration will be in the lobby of the Clarke 
Hotel, beginning at 9:30 A. M., and the morning session will be called 
to order at 10:30 A. M. The registration fee will be one dollar, which 
will cover the cost of the plate at the banquet and the field trip luncheon, 
tickets to which will be given to each person at the time of registration. 
The evening program on Friday will be held in the auditorium of the 
Junior High School beginning at eight o’clock, and will be open to the 
public without admission charge. The field trip on Saturday, May 22, 
will be conducted along much the same lines as the one held at Hastings 
on May 14, 1932. The field parties will start from the Clarke Hotel at 
times to be decided upon and announced on Friday, and will visit different 
places in Adams County by auto, ending the morning’s field trip at the 
headwaters of the Little Blue River south of Hastings and meeting at 
noon for lunch in the M. E. Church at Pauline, where the morning’s list 
will be made up. The schedule of prices for rooms at the Clarke Hotel 
are $1.50 for a single room without bath, $1.75 to $2.00 for a single room 
with shower, and $2.25 to $3.00 for a single room with bath. Rates at 
the Hotel Alexander, also a good hotel, are somewhat less than at the 
Clarke. It is advised that N. O. U. members make their hotel reservations 
early. 

The leading article in this number of the Review was submitted by 
Professor Stevens for the purpose of “increasing interest in the estab¬ 
lishment of more bird banding stations in the Nebraska region and more 
especially in the southern portion of our longitude” (litt., November 11, 
1936). We are very glad to give space in our pages to this worthy appeal. 

The North Platte Bird Club recently has issued the third in its series 
of publications, this one being “Notes on the Ducks Found in Lincoln 
County, Nebraska,” by Wilson Tout. In this publication Mr. Tout has 
summarized the available information regarding the ducks of Lincoln 
County, their relative abundance and migrations, in a manner similar to 
his treatment of the owls in the first publication of the series. 

Your editor attended the second North American Wildlife Conference 
at St. Louis, Missouri, March 1 to 4, 1937. While the attendance at this 
conference was not as large as that at the 1936 conference at Washington, 
there was a very gOod representation of persons interested in the conser¬ 
vation and restoration of wildlife, and on March 3 the completion of the 
organization of the General Wildlife Federation was accomplished. The 
several technical sessions were of great interest and importance to wild¬ 
life specialists. The Wildlife Society, an organization of professional 
workers in the field of wildlife management and its associated biological 
fields, sponsoring the publication of The Journal of Wildlife Management 
as its official organ, was formed at this conference. 
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IN MEMORIAM 

LAWRENCE BRUNER 


On January 30, 1937, at his home at 
3033 Deakin Street in Berkeley, Cali¬ 
fornia, Lawrence Bruner, pioneer 
American economic entomologist and 
a world authority on grasshoppers and 
related insects (Orthoptera), as well 
as the person who more than any other 
individual was responsible for the or¬ 
ganization of the Nebraska Ornitholo¬ 
gists' Union, passed away after a 
severe illness of a few days that cul¬ 
minated a rather extended period of 
gradually declining health. It is diffi¬ 
cult to epitomize any account of the 
life accomplishments of this man, be¬ 
cause they were so many and varied, 
and perhaps for this purpose there 
may very well be quoted some very 
recently written words of Herbert 
Osborn, another pioneer American en¬ 
tomologist who in age was just seven¬ 
teen days Bruner’s junior, and who 
accompanied him on a collecting trip 
through Mexico in the late fall and 
winter of 1891, during which trip the 
two men collected insects as far south 
as the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Both 
men at the time were serving as 
Special Agents of the Division of En¬ 
tomology of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Bruner being 
located at the University of Nebraska 
and Osborn at Iowa State College. 

Subsequently Bruner remained con¬ 
nected with the Nebraska institution 
throughout his career, Osborn later 
becoming Professor of Zoology and 
Entomology at Ohio State University, one of America’s greatest teachers 
and research workers in entomology, and the recipient of many scientific 
honors. Professor Osborn (59) writes: 

"The experiences of that (Mexican) trip cemented a life-long friendship. 
He (Bruner) was an unusual field naturalist, at home on the plains or in 
the mountains where he spent much time in studies of grasshoppers and 
other farm pests. * * * Aside from his teaching and his training of a 
number of distinguished entomologists he will be known to future ento¬ 
mologists as author of a number of important papers on Orthoptera. 
Bruner * * * was one of the ‘field naturalists’ who was at home and 
most happy when in quest of birds, insects or other animals. His extensive 
field trips resulted in large accumulations of insects and, especially in 
Orthoptera, the Nebraska University collection is one of the richest in 
the country. The collection has been greatly extended by Swenk and 
Mickel and is no doubt very complete for Nebraska and the plains and 
prairie regions.” 

Lawrence Bruner was born at Catasauqua, Lehigh County, Pennsylva¬ 
nia, on March 2, 1856, the second child and eldest son of Uriah and 
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Amelia (Brobst) Bruner, to whom subsequently seven other children were 
born. In April of 1856, when the baby Lawrence was six weeks old, Uriah 
Bruner came to Nebraska with his wife and two children. The trip was 
made by railroad as far as Iowa City, Iowa, but since that was then the 
western terminus of the railroad, the journey to Omaha, Nebraska, was 
completed by stage coach. The family located on a farm near Omaha, 
and it was there that Lawrence spent his early boyhood. Even at this 
early period he was interested in natural history, and made many observa¬ 
tions on birds, mammals and insects, these frequently being of consid¬ 
erable importance, as for example his recollections concerning what he 
saw of the Eskimo Curlew when he was a boy ten to twelve years of age, 
from 1866 to 1868, as published in 1915 (60) by the writer of this obituary. 

About the time that the town of West Point, Nebraska, was founded, 
the Bruners removed from the farm near Omaha on which they had been 
living to the new Cuming County settlement, and constituted one of the 
pioneer families of that place. From 1869 until he entered the service of 
the University of Nebraska in 1888, West Point was the home town of 
Lawrence Bruner, and many of his most valuable early observations in 
the field of natural science were made in the vicinity of that place. In 
addition to the education that he received in his own home, he received 
instructions at Jones’ Select Academy in Omaha and under the tutelage 
of Professor Samuel Aughey and others at the University of Nebraska, 
which latter institution had been chartered at about the time the Bruner 
family had removed to West Point, and on the Board of Regents of which 
Uriah Bruner served during this early period. The old Bruner home at 
West Point is still occupied by members of the family. 

But the great interest of Lawrence Bruner was in the fields and woods, 
rather than in formal instruction in the school room. He learned the art 
of taxidermy, and started mounting birds and mammals, first for himself 
and later for others as a means of securing personal funds for the fur¬ 
therance of his natural history studies. His commercial taxidermy record 
book, now in the custody of the writer, and covering the period from the 
fall of 1880 to the fall of 1887, shows that during these years he mounted 
over one thousand specimens of birds and mammals for himself and others, 
especially during the winter months when he was not engaged in the 
entomological service of the Federal government. He began to develop 
some local popular fame, probably not so much for the value of his insect 
studies, which was a real and great one, but because many of the good 
citizens of West Point and elsewhere in pioneer Nebraska could not then 
understand how any practical good could come of hours spent studying 
grasshoppers, ants and other “bugs”, and, not always silently, as Bruner 
himself often jocularly related in later years, conjectured as to the real 
mental status of this devotee of the insects. 

The years 1873 to 1876 are remembered in Nebraska as the “grass¬ 
hopper years”, because of the general invasions of this area by the Rocky 
Mountain grasshopper, which reached its height in the disastrous inva¬ 
sion of 1874. Loss of crops and business because of these continued 
depredations ran into the hundreds of millions of dollars in this recently 
settled agricultural region, and for a time it seemed might prove a per¬ 
manent blight upon the development of the state. Lawrence Bruner wit¬ 
nessed these invasions and their terrific toll, and was greatly impressed 
thereby. He began to make an even more serious study of grasshoppers, 
collecting and distinguishing the different species, and studying their 
habits, as well as learning all he could about their life histories and means 
of controlling them. Thus began an interest that was to make him a world 
authority on the grasshoppers and related insects. 

Bruner’s first technical contribution in entomology was a paper pub¬ 
lished in 1876 (2), entitled “New Species of Nebraska Acrididae”. The 
fact that two of the three supposed new species there described proved 
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to be synonyms indicates the difficulties in the matter of inadequate 
literature that the isolated worker in Nebraska was experiencing. The 
following year, Bruner (3) published a list of the grasshoppers that he 
had found in Nebraska, totalling ninety-five species for the state. Fol¬ 
lowing the appearance of this list, Bruner discontinued publication along 
systematic lines for seven years, by which time he had established con¬ 
nections with the National Museum at Washington and with his senior 
American authority on the Orthoptera, Samuel H. Scudder (1837-1911) 
of Harvard University, who for a number of years introduced to science 
Bruner’s numerous insect novelties as they were forwarded to him. 

By an act of Congress approved March 3, 1877, the three most learned 
economic entomologists in the United States—Charles V. Riley (1843- 
1895), the great organizer of economic entomology in this country, then 
serving as State Entomologist of Missouri; Alpheus S. Packard, Jr. (1839- 
1905), one of the greatest American entomologists and at the time director 
of the Peabody Academy of Science and chief editor of the American 
Naturalist; and Cyrus Thomas (1825-1910), one of the foremost early 
economic entomologists of America, and then serving as State Entomolo¬ 
gist of Illinois—were appointed to form the United States Entomological 
Commission and to investigate and report upon the depredations of the 
Rocky Mountain grasshopper in the West, and especially as to the best 
practicable method of preventing these annual invasions. Riley visited 
Nebraska in June of 1877, and Thomas also visited the state that year. 
They needed trained help in their investigations, and what was more 
natural than that they should learn about and contact this Nebraska 
young man, now just attaining his majority, who had shown such an 
interest in grasshoppers and all other forms of animate life. Lawrence 
Bruner began to assist the Commission in these grasshopper investiga¬ 
tions in 1878, at first on a temporary basis, but in 1880 he was formally 
appointed as an assistant to the Commission. He served the Commission, 
and later the Division of Entomology of the U. S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture, for the ensuing eight years. 

Bruner’s first assignment with the Commission, under the direction of 
Dr. Packard, was to investigate the status of the Rocky Mountain grass¬ 
hopper in Montana. On July 4, 1880, he left Omaha by rail for St. Paul, 
and thence to Bismarck, (North) Dakota, and on to Green River, about 
100‘ miles to the west, and thence by stage to Miles City, Fort Keogh, 
Terrey’s Landing at the mouth of the Big Horn River, and up the Yellow¬ 
stone River to near Bozeman, thence down the Gallatin to its junction 
with the Madison and Jefferson Rivers, on over the country to Helena 
and Fort Shaw, and down the Missouri River to Fort Benton, and from 
there by stage back to Fort Shaw and Helena, thus covering much of 
western (North) Dakota and central Montana. The following summer, 
1881, under the direction of Professor Riley, Bruner worked first in the 
vicinity of Greeley, Colorado, and thence westward along the line of the 
Union Pacific Railroad into Wyoming, Utah and Idaho, especially in the 
Green, Bear, Snake, Big Hole, Deer Lodge, Hellgate, and Missoula River 
valleys. From Missoula he proceeded on horseback across the Coeur 
d’Alene Mountains and through northern Idaho into Washington Terri¬ 
tory, thence to Walla Walla and down the Columbia River to Portland 
and Astoria, and by steamer to San Francisco. The results of these two 
years’ investigations by Bruner were published in full in 1883 (4). Sev¬ 
eral weeks after his return from this last-mentioned field trip, Bruner 
married Miss Marcia Dewell of Little Sioux, Iowa, on Christmas Day of 
1881, going to Washington, D. C., on his wedding trip. Later they took 
up their residence at West Point, Nebraska, with time spent in some 
winters at Washington. 

In the summer of 1882, again under Riley’s direction, Bruner left West 
Point by rail on June 20 for Bismarck, (North) Dakota, thence by river 
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to Fort Benton, Montana, and finally by stage on to Fort McLeod, British 
America, going into camp forty-five miles west of that place, where for a 
month he studied the Rocky Mountain grasshopper on its breeding grounds. 
Then a boat was built and the return made down the Saskatchewan River 
to Medicine Hat, thence by team to Fort Walsh, and then a ten days’ drive 
to the terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which was taken to 
Winnipeg, from which return was made to Nebraska. Many important 
observations were made on this trip, also, which Bruner (5) reported in 
detail upon his return, and which were also published in 1883. 

It became desirable, in the summer of 1883, again to make a study in 
the Rocky Mountain region as to the prospects for 1884 in connection 
with the Rocky Mountain grasshopper, and again Dr. Riley selected 
Bruner to do the job. With an assistant he left West Point by rail for 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, from which place they proceeded northward 
to the Taos Valley, where they were much inconvenienced by the preva¬ 
lence of smallpox in the various valleys, but eventually succeeded in 
getting the desired information. They then proceeded by wagon along 
a route where it was often difficult to obtain the necessities of life, to 
Fort Garland, Colorado, where the weather turned cold with a snow 
storm, and Bruner’s assistant became ill. As soon as possible, the journey 
was resumed by rail to Denver, and thence to Fort Collins, from which 
they proceeded by wagon to the North Park in Colorado, and on to Lara¬ 
mie, Wyoming. From Laramie they took the Union Pacific Railroad to 
Rock Creek, then the stage to Junction City, Montana, then along the 
eastern flanks of the Big Horn Mountains between Forts Fetterman and 
McKinney. Returning to Junction City, they went to Bozeman, and on 
horseback proceeded by way of the valleys of the Yellowstone, Upper 
Madison and Snake Rivers into the valley of the Salmon River to Salmon 
City, Idaho. The summer being well spent, they then went by rail to 
Ogden, Utah, and from there they returned to West Point, and Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. Bruner’s (6) report on this summer’s work was published in 
1884. When, on February 29,1884, the Entomological Society of Washing¬ 
ton was organized at Dr. Riley’s home in Washington, Lawrence Bruner 
became one of the charter members of that organization. 

Bruner spent the summer of 1884 largely in Nebraska. In that year, 
Dr. Riley had him appointed to serve as Special Agent for the Division 
of Entomology to engage further in the study of grasshoppers, not so 
much on their breeding grounds in the Northwest, but on their area of 
occupancy known as the “Temporary Region”, in which the state of Ne¬ 
braska was included. Bruner’s headquarters were at West Point, but he 
travelled considerably within Nebraska and studied not only the Rocky 
Mountain and other grasshoppers, but also the chinch bug, cutworms, 
Colorado potato beetle, cabbage worm, snowy tree-cricket, and various 
pests of native willows and cottonwoods (10). But the following summer 
Rocky Mountain grasshopper investigations in the Northwest again be¬ 
came necessary, and, under Dr. Riley’s direction, in July and early August 
Bruner went to Glendive, Montana, from which point he worked down 
the Yellowstone River Valley to its junction with the Missouri River at 
Fort Buford, thence along the Missouri to Bismarck, (North) Dakota, 
and across country to Harold, on the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, 
and back to West Point (12). The greater part of the year 1886 Bruner 
spent studying insect pests in Nebraska, especially grasshoppers and 
chinch bugs, but also a number of pests of lesser importance. However, 
on April 17, under instructions from Dr. Riley, he visited the Brazos River 
region in Washington County, Texas, and surrounding areas, to investi¬ 
gate a severe grasshopper outbreak in that region, returning to West 
Point on May 14 (13). His field of labor in 1887 was in the state of 
Nebraska and adjoining regions, with West Point as headquarters, where 
observations were made on a rather large number of common pests of the 
region (14). 
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After the establishment of the University of Nebraska in 1869, and 
during the subsequent period of Rocky Mountain grasshopper invasions 
of Nebraska, especially from 1871 to 1878, Professor Samuel Aughey, 
then Professor of Natural Sciences in the University, gave considerable 
attention to the usefulness of birds as grasshopper destroyers. In 1877 
he submitted to Cyrus Thomas of the U. S. Entomological Commission 
an extensive and pioneering report on this subject entitled Notes on the 
Nature of the Food of the Birds of Nebraska, in which the role of birds 
as insect-destroyers was discussed in great detail, with proof based on 
personal examination of stomachs of birds, which report was published 
in 1878 (1). Without doubt Bruner’s contact with Professor Aughey 
during the 1870’s had much to do with his subsequent life-long interest in 
the economic value of birds as destroyers of grasshoppers and other 
insect pests. 

Professor Aughey was interested not only in grasshoppers, but also 
gave attention to investigations of the chinch bug, Hessian fly, and others 
of the more troublesome insect pests found in Nebraska. When the 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station was organized, in 1887, Mr. 
Conway McMillan was appointed as Entomologist, and he prepared a 
report on “Twenty-two Common Insects of Nebraska” (68), which was 
the second bulletin published by the newly established Nebraska Station. 
When Mr. McMillan resigned this position, in March, 1888, to accept a 
professorship of botany in the University of Minnesota, it was wholly 
logical that the place should be offered to Bruner. He accepted it, re¬ 
moved from West Point to Lincoln, and in April, 1888, became Entomolo¬ 
gist of the Nebraska Station. Also he continued to make annual reports 
to the Division of Entomology as its Special Field Agent, covering local 
or special assignments, during the following six years. Such reports 
were made for 1888 (15); 1889 (16); 1890 (18), this being a report on the 
insects of sugar beets, which industry was just starting near Grand 
Island; 1891 (20), this being a report on field work done during the 
summer in portions of Colorado, Wyoming, the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, and along the Red River Valley of Manitoba; 
1892 (23); and 1893 (25), this being a report on personal investigations 
of insect outbreaks in Nebraska and of grasshoppers near Grand Junction, 
Colorado, and in western Nebraska and eastern Wyoming. In 1894, the 
several Special Agents of the Division of Entomology were discontinued 
by order of J. Sterling Morton, then Secretary of Agriculture, thus ter¬ 
minating Bruner’s official connection with the Division. Nevertheless, 
he submitted reports for 1895 and 1896 as a Temporary Field Agent of 
the Division (29), these being reports on grasshopper conditions in Colo¬ 
rado, Wyoming and Nebraska for the two years mentioned. 

Beginning with the 1888 report and continuing through the 1903 re¬ 
port, except for the years 1889 and 1894, Bruner prepared a series of 
contributions for the Annual Report of the Nebraska State Board of 
Agriculture, under the title of “Report of the Entomologist”, first as 
Entomologist at the State University and later as Entomologist for the 
State Board. The reports for 1900 and 1903, published respectively in 
1901 and 1904, dealt with ornithology, and were substantially identical 
with the second volume of the Proceedings of the Nebraska Ornitholo¬ 
gists’ Union and the Preliminary Review of the Birds of Nebraska. 
Similarly, beginning with the 1889 report of the Nebraska State Horti¬ 
cultural Society and continuing through the 1906 report, except for the 
years 1892, 1898 and 1905, reports were prepared by Professor Bruner, 
or under his direction, those for 1896, 1903 and 1904 dealing with birds, 
the others with insect pests. 

In 1893, Bruner (22) published his first general economic account on 
the destructive grasshoppers of North America. It was also in 1893 that 
he began the publication of popular articles in the Nebraska Fa^'mer, 
dealing with a great variety of the common insect pests of Nebraska, in 
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an effort more widely to disseminate information on insect pests and 
their control among the farmers of the state, supplementing his more 
formal reports issued from time to time through the bulletins of the 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station. These popular articles were 
continued from time to time until 1904. In these articles he frequently 
referred to the economic value of our birds as insect destroyers, notably 
in one on “The Utility of Birds” in the Nebraska Farmer for July 24, 
1902. It should also be mentioned that early in 1899 he had prepared a 
four-page leaflet entitled “A Plea for the Protection of Our Birds” (32), 
which was given an exceedingly wide circulation in Nebraska and had 
a marked effect in promoting popular interest in this subject among our 
citizens. It was later reprinted by the N. O. U. to effect an even wider 
distribution in the state. 

In 1894, Bruner (26) combined his 1893 report to the State Board of 
Agriculture, entitled “A Preliminary Introduction to the Study of En¬ 
tomology” with his report on “Insect Enemies of the Apple Tree and Its 
Fruit” from the State Horticultural Society report for 1894 and on “The 
Insect Enemies of Small Grains” from the State Board report for 1892, 
into a single volume under the first-mentioned title, which was much 
used in the schools and by farmers requiring an elementary knowledge of 
entomology. His only other interest in a text-book was when he wrote 
the chapters on animal life (v-viii) for the New Elementary Agriculture 
(36), which was prepared in collaboration with Professors C. E. Bessey 
and G. D. Swezey, respectively, his colleagues in the Departments of 
Botany and Astronomy on the University of Nebraska faculty, and pub¬ 
lished in 1903. 

The Nebraska legislature of 1893 officially enlarged the duties of cer¬ 
tain professors of the University of Nebraska, and under this act the 
instructor in entomology in the University was made the acting State 
Entomologist, with the duty of answering inquiries concerning insect 
pests, and subsequently of inspecting for the presence of dangerous 
insect pests, all of the nurseries in the state where such inspections were 
desired, and to certify as to the findings. From 1898 on, under the pro¬ 
visions of this act, Bruner commonly used the title of State Entomologist. 
The legislatures of 1901, 1905, 1907 and 1909 made special appropriations 
directly to him as State Entomologist for the carrying on of insect con¬ 
trol work in the state, especially with chinch bugs and grasshoppers. A 
law passed by the legislature in 1911 merged this independent activity 
of the State Entomologist with his regular duties in the University and 
Experiment Station, without abandoning the title. 

Prior to Bruner’s appointment as Entomologist at the Nebraska Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station, no formal instruction in entomology had 
been given or offered to the students at the University of Nebraska. 
But in the fall of 1888, a few months after his becoming established in 
Lincoln, several students in the Botanical Seminar of the University 
who were greatly interested in natural history asked him to offer a 
course that would aid them in securing some knowledge of insect life. 
This was done, and the informal arrangement was continued until in 
1890, when entomology was offered regularly as a course in the old In¬ 
dustrial College under Bruner as instructor in Entomology, which more 
formal arrangement continued until 1895, when the Regents of the Uni¬ 
versity set up the Department of Entomology and Ornithology under 
Bruner as the Professor. 

During these early years, as well as subsequently. Professor Bruner 
was assisted by various students specializing in entomology or ornithol¬ 
ogy, or both, who were engaged by either the University or the Experi¬ 
ment Station. These he always referred to as his “boys”. The first of 
them was Herbert Marsland, who assumed duty as an assistant shortly 
after Professor Bruner removed to Lincoln, and continued to prove useful 
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during 1889 and 1890. During 1890 and early 1891, Thomas A. Williams 
(deceased 1900) was also associated with Professor Bruner, working on 
his classic study of Nebraska aphids or plant lice. In 1893, Harry G. 
Barber, now a leading authority on Hemiptera and custodian of the col¬ 
lections in this order at the United States National Museum, became 
associated with Professor Bruner as Assistant Entomologist in the Ex¬ 
periment Station, and continued so to serve during 1894 and 1895, doing 
much valuable economic work during these chinch-bug-ridden years, but 
resigning on July 1, 1895, to carry on elsewhere as a biology teacher and 
entomologist. His place was immediately taken by the late Walter D. 
Hunter (deceased 1925), who acted as Instructor in Entomology and 
Assistant Entomologist in the Experiment Station until his resignation 
in 1900 to accept a similar position at Iowa State College. Mr. Hunter 
joined the Bureau of Entomology of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in 1901, and the following year was placed in charge of the cotton boll 
weevil investigations, and in 1909 of all southern field crop pests and the 
tick investigations of the Bureau. 

Having become responsible in 1895 for the work of the University in 
the field of ornithology as well as entomology, Professor Bruner felt a 
growing interest in the preparation of a revised list of the birds of the 
state. There had been no state list published since the appearance in 
1878 of Samuel Aughey’s (1) pioneer notes on Nebraska birds, except the 
“Catalogue of Nebraska Birds” compiled by Professor W. Edgar Taylor, 
then of the State Normal at Peru, Nebraska, and the unfinished “Notes 
on Nebraska Birds” published jointly by him and A. H. Van Vleet in 1888 
and 1889. Professor Bruner had been taking an active interest in Ne¬ 
braska birds since the early 1870's, and many interesting specimens had 
passed through his hands while he was doing much private and commer¬ 
cial taxidermy work in the state. In short, he then knew more about 
Nebraska birds than any other living man. He had been elected in 1891 
as a standing committee of one to cover the fields of both entomology 
and ornithology for the Nebraska State Horticultural Society, and when 
in 1894 the then Secretary of the Society, Professor Frederick W. Taylor, 
suggested that he prepare a report on the birds of Nebraska for a portion 
of an early succeeding annual report, in place of his usual report as 
Entomologist, the proposal was accepted immediately. 

Professor Bruner took up this new task at once with much enthusiasm. 
He wrote to all persons known to him to be interested in Nebraska birds, 
requesting transcripts of their lists and notes, with the result that about 
forty individuals contributed data for the forthcoming report. Finding 
that information was especially incomplete concerning the wintering 
birds of the Pine Ridge region in extreme northwestern Nebraska, Pro¬ 
fessor Bruner studied and collected birds in Sioux and Dawes Counties 
in mid-December of 1895; and, finding much of interest, returned there in 
mid-February of 1896, with his assistant, Walter D. Hunter, and Law¬ 
rence Skow, the well-known Omaha taxidermist and bird lover, to help 
him out in further collections and studies. With all this material brought 
together, reviewed, edited and arranged, during the early part of 1896, 
Professor Bruner prepared the manuscript of his report entitled “Some 
Notes on Nebraska Birds” (28), closing the record as of April 22, 1896. 
In this report 415 species and subspecies were listed for the state, of 
which 227 were recorded as breeders. Reprints of this report, in both 
paper and cloth covers, were widely distributed by him, and it forms the 
real basis of our modern study of Nebraska ornithology. 

Continued ravages by grasshoppers in the Argentine had by the close 
of 1896 become so serious that in January of 1897 a group of business 
firms at Buenos Aires organized what was known as the Merchants’ 
Locust Investigations Commission of Buenos Aires, to underwrite a 
scientific investigation of the situation. Through the Minister of the 
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United States to the Argentine Republic, the Honorable W. J. Buchanan, 
the services of Professor Bruner were secured to make this investigation 
and report. Accordingly, under a year’s leave of absence from the Uni¬ 
versity, Professor Bruner sailed for Buenos Aires in the spring of 1897, 
arriving there on June 1. He made the required investigations and early 
in February of 1898 submitted his report, starting back for the United 
States on February 27, bringing with him a large collection of Argentine 
insects and birds. During his absence in Argentina, the Department of 
Entomology was in charge of Walter D. Hunter, Bruner’s first report 
was published by the Commission in March, 1898 (31), and a second, 
more technical, report was published in 1900 (33), three years after his 
return to the University. In recognition of his achievements, at the 
Commencement following his return, on June 8, 1897, the University of 
Nebraska conferred the honorary degree of Bachelor of Science upon 
Professor Bruner. His next honor was to be elected as President of the 
American Association of Economic Entomologists at its eleventh annual 
meeting at Columbus, Ohio, on August 18, 1899. 

It was in 1899 that Professor Bruner, Dr. Wolcott and others set about 
organizing the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union. This organization was 
developed first, during the late winter of 1898-99, as the Nebraska 
Ornithological Club, with its membership largely concentrated at Lincoln. 
In May of 1899 it merged with the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Association, 
that had just been organized under the sponsorship of I. S. Trostler of 
Omaha and others, and forty-three persons participated in the election of 
officers that was carried out by mail ballot the succeeding July 15. Pro¬ 
fessor Bruner was elected as the first President of the new organization, 
which was called the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, and again served 
as its President in the year 1913-14. The new officers called the first 
annual meeting at Lincoln on December 26, 1899. The details of the start 
of this organization have been given elsewhere by Mr. Trostler (61) and 
the writer (antea, ii, pp. 24-25). 

The preceding reference to Professor Bruner’s 1896 report on Ne¬ 
braska birds incites some poignant memories. At the time of the pub¬ 
lication of that report, and for a few years previously, the writer had 
been interested as a boy in watching the birds in the vicinity of Beatrice, 
Gage County, trying to learn their names as best he could with the 
scanty literature available to him. He first began to take this bird study 
seriously when, on September 4, 1897, he identified a pair of Swallow¬ 
tailed Kites flying over his home, which observation is the initial one in 
his bird journals. In these years he did not know of Professor Bruner, 
or of his report, and it was not until in January of 1898 that he learned 
of the report and examined a copy of it at the Beatrice City Library. 
From this time on the ornithological enthusiasm of the writer waxed 
greatly, and before the close of 1898 he had started an oological collec¬ 
tion and began to mount birds, following instructions found in Apgar’s 
Birds of the United States. But he still desired a copy of Professor 
Bruner’s report, and, most of all, to meet the man himself. So, in the 
spring of 1899, he mustered courage to write Professor Bruner about 
some birds that he had seen, receiving a prompt and most kindly reply, 
as well as an invitation to call and to become a charter member of the 
Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, which, as just stated, was then under 
process of organization. The actual meeting, which occurred the follow¬ 
ing September in Professor Bruner’s office, has always been a red-letter 
day to the writer. The forty-three year old man, of much superior knowl¬ 
edge and experience about birds, and on a busy day, gave up a large part 
of his afternoon telling the sixteen year old lad about his recent trip to 
South America, showing him the specimens of bird skins and eggs brought 
back, as well as the insects collected, giving him a copy of the 1896 
report and encouraging him to enter the University upon graduation 
from The Beatrice High School. That is what actually subsequently took 
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place in the fall of 1901, and on April 14, 1902, the writer became one of 
Professor Bruner’s assistants in the Department, thus starting a fine 
friendship that was to endure for the ensuing thirty-five years. 

After his first technical contributions to North American orthopterol- 
ogy, in 1876 and 1877 (2,3), Bruner did not resume publication along 
these lines until 1884 (7), following which, for two decades, he pub¬ 
lished rather frequently on this subject. In 1885 (9) and 1886 (11), he 
published two contributions on Kansas Orthoptera, as well as some more 
general papers in the Canadian Entomologist (8); and later he pub¬ 
lished papers in that same periodical (19), the Proceedings of the United 
States National Museum (17), Entomological News (21), and numerous 
others. His first catalogue of Nebraska Orthoptera appeared in 1893 (24), 
and this was revised more or less in 1897 (30) and 1903 (35). About 

1895, his chief interest began to turn to exotic Orthoptera and this was 
followed by numerous publications dealing with this order of insects as 
represented in Nicaragua (27), Paraguay (38, 40, 45), Costa Rica (39), 
Trinidad (41), Guatemala (42), Peru (47, 49, 51), South America in 
general (46, 48, 50, 52, 54, 56), Madagascar and East Africa (44), the 
Fiji Islands (55) and West Africa (57). 

In the late 1870’s there had been started in London the publication of 
a monumental work, in parts, on “the flora and fauna of Mexico and 
Central America” under the editorship of Messrs. T. Ducane Godman and 
Osbert Salvin, known as the Biologia Centrali-Americana. Among those 
parts dealing with the insects, the beetles and the butterflies were 
started as early as 1879, followed by the true bugs in 1880, the Homoptera 
and moths in 1881, the Hymenoptera in 1883, the true flies in 1886, the 
Neuroptera in 1892, and the Orthoptera in 1893. In the latter order the 
earwigs, cockroaches and mantids were started in 1893, the crickets in 

1896, and the long-horned grasshoppers in 1897, and these families were 
all finished by 1899 by European orthopterists, chiefly Dr. Henri de Saus- 
sure of Geneva, Switzerland. But that left the enormous group of true 
locusts, or grasshoppers, still to be done, equalling in volume all of the 
other orthopterous families combined, and because of failing eyesight, 
Dr. de Saussure was unable to continue this vast task. Professor Bruner 
was the world authority to whom Messrs. Godman and Salvin turned in 
this dilemma, and in 1899 he agreed to complete the work. From the 
appearance of the first part of the second volume of the Biologia Orthop¬ 
tera, in June, 1900, to the conclusion of the treatment of the grasshoppers 
in November, 1908, constituting 340 of the 376 pages of the second 
volume (which included also the walkingsticks as done by C. Brunner von 
Wattenwyl of Vienna, Austria), Professor Bruner devoted practically 
every minute of his time that was not demanded by his numerous regular 
University duties to the preparation of this, his greatest single contribu¬ 
tion to systematic entomology. 

In 1898, when taxidermy was added as part of the instructional work 
of the Department of Entomology, Walter D. Hunter’s younger brother, 
Joseph S. Hunter, was employed as an instructor in that subject, and 
continued in that capacity until this work was abandoned in 1901, when 
he removed to California, to take up work in economic ornithology and 
later in the game warden service of that state. Immediately after Walter 
D. Hunter resigned in 1900, J. C. Crawford, Jr., coming from Professor 
Bruner’s home town of West Point, took over the vacated entomology 
assistantship; and at the same time M, A. Carriker, Jr., of Nebraska 
City, took over the assistantship in ornithology, and Merritt Cary, of 
Neligh, entered the Department to start a serious study on the mammals 
of the state, as well as assist in investigations on the birds and butter¬ 
flies. Messrs. Carriker and Cary made extensive collections of insects, 
birds and mammals in the Pine Ridge region of Nebraska in the early 
summer of 1901, following which Professor Bruner and Mr. Carriker 
investigated an increasingly serious grasshopper situation in western 
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Nebraska, eastern Colorado and eastern and central Wyoming (34). Late 
in the winter of 1901-02 Professor Bruner, accompanied by Messrs. Car- 
riker and Cary, went to Costa Rica on a short collecting expedition, 
during which a great deal of valuable natural history material was secured 
and brought back. 

Upon his return from Costa Rica, and after the close of the summer 
school in 1902, Professor Bruner organized an expedition under J. C, 
Crawford, Jr., to make a biological survey of the lower Niobrara River 
region. W. Dwight Pierce of Omaha and the writer accompanied Mr. 
Crawford on the trip. Most of the month of June was spent around a 
camp located near the old bridge crossing the Niobrara between Bassett 
and Springview, and thence down to Cams, Keya Paha County, where in 
July Professor Bruner joined the party, which then slowly proceeded 
during the next month by flatboat and canoe to the mouth of the Niobrara. 
Enormous collections of insects, and many vertebrates as well, were 
taken on this expedition. In 1903, Messrs. Crawford and Carriker de¬ 
cided to return to Costa Rica where they did considerable additional 
collecting of insects, birds and mammals in that country. On their re¬ 
turn in 1904, Mr. Crawford entered the employ of the Bureau of Ento¬ 
mology and later was appointed Assistant Curator of the Division of 
Insects in the United States National Museum, which position he held 
for a number of years, becoming an authority on the Hymenoptera. Mr. 
Carriker, whose insect specialty was the biting lice (Mallophaga), re¬ 
mained in Costa Rica until 1908, making extensive collections of verte¬ 
brate animals and insects there. The birds are now in the Carnegie 
Museum at Pittsburgh and the mammals in the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. Returning to South America in 1909, 
Carriker continued his collections from the Island of Trinidad into 
Venezuela, to the headwaters of the Orinoco and across to the Pacific 
Ocean, and has since spent much time in South America collecting for the 
Carnegie Museum and the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. 
Mr. Cary, from 1902 until the time of his death, was in the employ of the 
Biological Survey of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

When Mr. Crawford started for Costa Rica in 1903, W. Dwight Pierce, 
who had entered the Department as a majoring student in 1901, became 
Professor Bruner’s assistant. Upon his graduation in 1904, Mr. Pierce 
departed for Mississippi to become Assistant State Entomologist there, 
and later saw some years of service with the Bureau of Entomology on 
cotton boll weevil investigations under Walter D. Hunter. Meantime, in 
1904, the writer replaced Pierce as Professor Bruner’s first assistant; 
and also assisting in the Department, beginning in 1904, were Harry Scott 
Smith (now Chief Entomologist at the Citrus Experiment Station at 
Riverside, California) and Paul R. Jones (now in the insecticide business 
and residing at Beverly Hills, California). It may seem odd to some 
readers of this sketch of Professor Bruner’s life and work that the writer 
should make so much mention of the several “boys” who assisted him 
from time to time in his labors, but any one of them can testify, as now 
does the writer, how their interests and work were intertwined and guided 
by those of Professor Bruner himself, so that in a large sense their activi¬ 
ties during these years became also his interests. During these years, 
and especially from 1900 to 1910, Professor Bruner’s home at 2314 South 
17th Street in Lincoln became largely the leisure-time rendezvous of all 
of these “boys”, and not only his “den’\ in which his collections and library 
were kept, was open to them, but his entire home radiated the open- 
handed hospitality of Professor and Mrs. Bruner and family. 

As far back as 1885 poisoned bran baits had been used on a limited 
scale to destroy grasshoppers, but because these were scattered over the 
ground in lumps or piles they were found sometimes to poison poultry 
or useful native birds. Professor Bruner had checked the results of the 
use of poisoned bran baits in western Nebraska in the summer of 1901 
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(36), but he had not tested another poisoned bait for grasshoppers known 
as the “Griddle mixture” that was supposed to be relatively unattractive 
to birds and domestic animals. He decided to test the “Griddle mixture” 
in the summer of 1903, and the writer assisted him in these investigations, 
which were made in southwestern Nebraska, and were followed by an 
insect-collecting trip into Colorado. In January of 1904, Professor 
Bruner completed arrangements with Hon. Robert W. Furnas, then Secre¬ 
tary of the Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, for the publication of 
the Pi'eliminary Review of the Birds of Nebraska (37), of which he was 
the senior author, in the 1903 annual report of the Board, and he spent 
much of the following spring and summer in helping prepare the manu¬ 
script, compile the index and read the proof of this work, which was 
published in separate form early the following September. 

During the summer of 1905, and also that of 1906 after a trip into the 
Thomas County sandhills, where during May he assisted Frank M. Chap¬ 
man and party to gather the material for the Greater Prairie Chicken 
group in the American Museum of Natural History, Professor Bruner 
led collecting parties in the Pine Ridge of Sioux County, Nebraska, with 
head camp located near Glen, on the White River, accompanied by 
Messrs. Jones, Smith and the writer. During these summers thousands 
of specimens of pinned insects were secured, as well as a good series of 
the small mammals of that region. Mr. Jones entered the service of the 
Bureau of Entomology in 1907, and Mr. Smith, after taking his Master’s 
degree in 1908, also entered the Bureau service. Mr. Jones’ position was 
filled for the year by W. H. Goodwin and when he engaged in the fall 
of 1908 as Assistant Entomologist in the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, his place was taken by Charles H. Gable, who in turn entered the 
service of the Bureau of Entomology in 1910, and was succeeded in 1911 
by John T. Zimmer as Field Assistant and R. W. Dawson, who had been 
a majoring student in the Department since 1904, as Laboratory Assist¬ 
ant. Mr. Zimmer, now Curator of Birds at the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York, left Nebraska to take up entomological 
work in British Papua in 1911, later turning to ornithology and collecting 
in the Philippine Islands, South America and Africa. 

During the summer of 1907, at the invitation of General William 
Palmer of Colorado Springs, Professor Bruner took his family and 
Messrs. H. S. Smith and R. W. Dawson on a camping trip to that part of 
the Trinchera estate of General Palmer located on the southern flank of 
the Sangre de Cristo Range, in northern Costilla County, Colorado. Pro¬ 
fessor Bruner and his two assistants were to make a survey and report 
on the biological conditions in this locality and its suitability for a 
forestry camp for Colorado College. In addition to their general report 
the party made a list of the birds observed in the region during that sum¬ 
mer, which later was published in the magazine Arboriculture (43). 
They brought back huge collections of insects in all orders from this 
region, which have yielded many species new to science. During the fol¬ 
lowing two summers Professor Bruner’s insect collections were made 
mostly in Sioux County and elsewhere in Nebraska. In the meantime, 
the marriage of H. S. Smith and Professor Bruner’s daughter. Miss 
Psyche, had taken place, and Mr. Smith had engaged with the Bureau of 
Entomology in the gypsy moth parasite work in Massachusetts. In 1910 
Smith became interested in a land proposition in the Big Horn Valley of 
Wyoming, and Professor Bruner joined his son-in-law there that summer, 
making extensive insect collections both in the valley and in the near-by 
Big Horn Mountains. 

In 1911, Professor Bruner decided to discontinue his studies of North 
American Orthoptera and in the future to concentrate his efforts upon 
the exotic species of this order. Accordingly, in that summer he disposed 
of his entire personal collection of North American Orthoptera to Mr. 
Morgan Hebard of Philadelphia, and it now forms a part of the famous 
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Hebard Orthoptera collection at the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences. The summer of 1912 Professor Bruner and his family spent 
at Pelican Lake, near Nisswa, Crow Wing County, central Minnesota, 
again with the result of enriching the Nebraska collection with thousands 
of insect specimens. In 1913, he made his last foreign trip, this one being 
to the Orient. He visited Japan and China, but later decided to con¬ 
centrate his insect collecting to the Philippine Islands. He spent two 
months at Manila and in the surrounding regions, inspecting the various 
collections of insects contained in the institutions there, principally the 
Bureau of Science, Bureau of Agriculture and Agricultural College of 
the University of Manila, as well as some private insect collections, and 
giving especial attention to the Orthopteroid insects. A great deal of 
personal collecting of insects of all kinds was also done by him whenever 
it was convenient to get into the country for that purpose. Returning to 
Nebraska in March of 1914, he immediately plunged into the preparation 
of his Preliminary Catalogue of the Orthopteroid Insects of the Philippine 
Islands (53), in which the last previous (1895) listing of 289 species of 
these insects for the Philippines was increased to 733. In this catalogue 
Professor Bruner presented his final ideas on the classification of the 
Orthopteroid orders of insects. 

A well merited but wholly unexpected recognition came to Professor 
Bruner in 1916. The officials of the Panama-Pacific International Exposi¬ 
tion at San Francisco had requested the governor of Nebraska to name 
“the most distinguished citizen” of the state to receive special honors on 
Nebraska Day at the Exposition. The then Governor J. H. Morehead 
appointed a committee of then prominent citizens representing all parts 
of the state to name the person to receive this distinction, and this com¬ 
mittee named Professor Bruner, who accordingly was fittingly honored 
at the Exposition. 

The last individual who may be included in the honor roll of Professor 
Bruner’s “boys” is Clarence E. Mickel, who started majoring in sys¬ 
tematic entomology under Professor Bruner in 1913, especially with the 
so-called solitary wasps (Sphecoidea). In 1919, Mr. Mickel took over the 
work of Extension Entomologist at Nebraska, resigning in 1920 to con¬ 
tinue his graduate work at the University of Minnesota, where he is now 
Associate Professor of Entomology and has become a world authority 
on the velvet ants (Mutillidae). Assistant Professor Dawson in 1923 
likewise resigned his position at Nebraska to continue graduate work at 
Minnesota, and likewise is a member of the entomology staff at that 
institution. 

Under the stress of his continued indoor work, Professor Bruner’s 
physical vigor declined seriously during the school year 1918-19, and in 
the spring of 1919 he asked to be relieved of the responsibility of the 
chairmanship of the Department of Entomology. The then Chancellor 
of the University, Dr, Samuel Avery, recommended to the Board of 
Regents that the writer, who had served under Professor Bruner as 
Laboratory Assistant from 1904 to 1907, Adjunct Professor from 1907 
to 1910', Assistant Professor in 1910 and 1911, Associate Professor from 

1911 to 1914, and Professor of Economic Entomology from 1915 on, be 
appointed to take over this responsibility in Professor Bruner’s stead. 
Along with the chairmanship of the Department, the writer was also 
appointed to take over Professor Bruner’s work as Experiment Station 
Entomologist, having helped him in these duties as Assistant Station 
Entomologist from 1907 to 1912 and Associate Station Entomologist from 

1912 to 1919, and his work as State Entomologist, having likewise assisted 
him as Assistant State Entomologist since 1907. Thus, relieved entirely 
of the necessity of being more or less continuously in residence at Lin¬ 
coln, Professor Bruner returned again to the field work that he so much 
enjoyed, with the special objective still further to build up the insect 
collections of the Department. 
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For the five years preceding his relinquishment of the chairmanship 
of the Department of Entomology, Professor Bruner had been particu¬ 
larly interested in the insect life of California, and had been spending his 
summers there, collecting large series of insects, as well as some mam¬ 
mals and birds, in that state, particularly in the general neighborhood 
of Auburn, Placer County, where about 1916, with Mrs. Bruner and his 
daughter Helen, he had established a cabin in which he lived while away 
from Nebraska. Although in residence at the University as Professor 
of Entomology during the school years 1919-20 and 1920-21, and in 
1919-20 still teaching the courses in general entomology. Professor Bruner 
found it necessary to drop out of active service entirely in the spring of 
1920 and in much of the school year 1920-21, and to secure a leave of 
absence for the entire school year 1921-22. The period of his highly 
active field work may also be said to have terminated with the summer 
of 1922. 

About 1919 Professor Bruner sold his home in Lincoln and from that 
time forth his real residence was in California, for the most part in 
Berkeley, to which city the family possessions largely were removed. 
However, from 1922-23 to 1924-25, inclusive, he was still nominally in 
residence at Lincoln, living with his sister, Mrs. J. E. Almy, at 2300 A 
Street. For the following six years (1925-26 to 1930-31, inclusive). Pro¬ 
fessor Bruner was absent on leave continuously, and in 1931, he was made 
Professor of Entomology, Emeritus, by the Board of Regents of the 
University of Nebraska. The golden wedding of the Bruners was cele¬ 
brated on Christmas Day of 1931. In June of 1933, Professor Bruner 
presented to the University of Nebraska his complete library on the 
Orthoptera—the accumulation of a lifetime, totalling 2,591 books and 
pamphlets—and also his collection of Orthoptera, containing thousands of 
specimens of this order of insects from all parts of the world, secured 
by him during a period of sixty years through personal collecting, pur¬ 
chase and exchange. His last active connection with the University was 
severed upon his retirement from the University Senate on April 29, 1935. 

On September 5, 1935, the writer called on Professor and Mrs. Bruner 
at their home in Berkeley, and talked over “old times” with them. Mrs. 
Bruner passed away several months later, and it was then very evident 
that the final departure of Professor Bruner would be delayed but a short 
time. To Professor and Mrs. Bruner were born three daughters; Psyche 
(now Mrs. Harry S. Smith) of Riverside, California, Helen M. of Berkeley, 
California, and Alice, deceased. Surviving Professor Bruner are three 
sisters, Mrs. Ida M. King and Miss Lily Bruner, both of West Point, and 
Mrs. John E. Almy of Lincoln. There are three granddaughters—Mrs. 
Harriet Hansen and Misses Betty and Alice Smith—and three grand¬ 
sons—Samuel, Lawrence and Richard Smith—all living in California. 
Professor Bruner’s body was brought to Lincoln for interment in Wyuka 
Cemetery. At the services at First Plymouth Congregational Church on 
the afternoon of February 3, 1937, Dr. Addison E. Sheldon, Nebraska’s 
premier historian, said: “In the future annals of Nebraska, Lawrence 
Bruner will be known as the state’s first great naturalist. Whatever 
successors may come in that field his position is secure for all time. His 
childhood passion was for bugs, butterflies and birds. He was his own 
teacher for most of his work in this field, like Audubon and Nuttall. The 
woods, mountains and prairies were his school room. On the honor roll 
of those daring pioneers who have made Nebraska what she is and what 
she hopes to be will always be inscribed the name of Lawrence Bruner.” 
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A HISTORY OF NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGY 
III. PERIOD OF THE EXPLORATIONS OF THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY (1804-1854) 

The Astorians with John Bradbury and Thomas Nuttall and Manuel Lisa’s 
1811 Expedition with Henry Brackenridge 

By MYRON H. SWENK 

The return of the Lewis and Clark Expedition to St. Louis, in 1806, 
greatly augmented the interest in the Missouri River region, and 
especially in the opportunities there for the fur trader. One of the first 
men incited to establish a fur trade business along the Missouri River 
was Manuel Lisa, a Spaniard who had come to St. Louis as a very young 
man and began trading with the Indians. He became a partner in the 
Missouri Fur Company of St. Louis, which was established to develop this 
Missouri River fur trade. Early in 1807, Lisa led an expedition up the 
Missouri River as far as the mouth of the Big Horn River, where he 
established a post called Fort Lisa, and returned to St. Louis in 1808. 
Every year thereafter until and including 1819, he made long journeys 
from St. Louis with men and boats up the Missouri River and back, 
developing a very profitable fur trade and making friends with the 
Indian tribes of the Missouri River region and the plains to the west¬ 
ward. In 1812, he established the second Fort Lisa, near the present 
Fort Calhoun in Washington County, six miles below the Council Bluff, 
where Lewis and Clark had held council with the Indians on August 3, 
1804, and several miles north of the center of the present city of Omaha. 
This fort was located where a sharp rocky point, now called Point Lisa, 
juts from the Nebraska shore into the Missouri River. After the estab¬ 
lishment of the second Fort Lisa, Lisa spent most of his winters there, 
returning each spring to St. Louis, but twice subsequently to 1807 he 
ascended the Missouri as far as the Big Horn River, and several times 
to Fort Mandan, in the present North Dakota. He died in St. Louis on 
August 12, 1820. 

In 1810, John Jacob Astor of New York, under the encouragement of 
the United States government, organized the American Fur Company, 
for the purpose of colonizing and developing trade in the region of the 
mouth of the Columbia River. All of the partners in this company except 
one, Wilson Price Hunt, made the trip in 1810 to the mouth of the 
Columbia by the ocean route and founded Astoria at that place. Under 
the leadership of Hunt, an expedition financed by Astor, and known as 
the Astorian Expedition, undertook to reach Astoria by an overland route 
shorter than the one followed by Lewis and Clark. This expedition of 
some sixty men left St. Louis on October 21, 1810, and went into winter 
quarters at the mouth of the Nodaway ( —Naduet) River, between An¬ 
drew and Holt Counties, Missouri, about twenty-five miles below the 
Kansas-Nebraska line, in November. Hunt himself left St. Louis on 
March 12, 1811, joined the wintering party at the mouth of the Nodaway 
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on April 17, and the expedition started up the Missouri River on April 21, 
probably passing the Nebraska line on April 23. On April 28, they passed 
the mouth of the Platte River and camped above Papillion Creek, in what 
is now Mills County, Iowa. Continuing on up the river on April 29 and 
30, on May 2 Messrs. Ramsay Crooks and John Bradbury left the boats 
at about Washington County and proceeded by land for the Otoe Indian 
village, crossing Papillion Creek and the Elkhorn River about twenty 
miles above its mouth. They reached the Otoe village the next day, and 
leaving it on May 7, reached and crossed the Elkhorn River, and on May 8 
reached Bell Creek, which they followed to the head of Blackbird Creek, 
where they arrived on May 9. Proceeding on May 10, they passed to 
within five miles of Blackbird Hill from the southwest, and on May 11 
reached the village in the present Thurston County, where the boats were 
stationed. On May 15 they passed Floyd’s Bluff, near the present Sioux 
City, Iowa, and continuing on passed the mouth of the Niobrara River 
on May 24, and out of the state on May 26. 

About three weeks after Wilson Price Hunt had left St. Louis (i. e. on 
April 2, 1811), a party under Manuel Lisa left St. Louis and made every 
effort to overtake the Astorians, presumably in order that their forces 
might be combined against the Sioux Indians, which at the time were 
hostile. Lisa’s party camped some distance above the Great Nemaha 
River on May 4, 1811, passed the Nishnabotna River on the morning of 
May 6, and the Little Nemaha River on the same afternoon, camping on 
the Nebraska side about a mile above the latter stream. Little progress 
was made on May 7, but good progress on May 8 and 9, the mouth of the 
Platte River being passed on May 10, and camp made above it. On May 
11, only three miles were made, but there was better progress on May 12, 
on May 13 Boyer River and the Council Bluff were passed, on May 15 
Soldier Creek, and the party camped a few miles below Blackbird Hill 
on May 16. The Omaha village was reached on May 19, and camp was 
made a mile above Floyd’s Bluff. The Big Sioux River was passed on 
May 20, Vermilion River on May 23, the James River on May 25, and the 
Ponca village on May 27, when camp was made at the mouth of the 
Niobrara River. On May 28, the Lisa party passed the Nebraska-South 
Dakota line, and, continuing up the river, overtook the Astorians on June 
2 at Cedar Island, about twenty miles below Pierre, South Dakota. The 
Astorians ascended the Missouri River on to Fort Pierre, and then went 
west through a difficult country unknown to white men, over the Black 
Hills and Big Horn Mountains to the mouth of the Columbia River, which 
they reached early in 1812. 

Thomas Nutall, the famous botanist and well-known ornithologist, was 
born in England in 1786 and came to the United States in 1808. The 
following year (1809) John Bradbury, also an Englishman, and a con¬ 
siderably older man than Nuttall, was commissioned by the Botanical 
Society at Liverpool to make a collection of the plants of the United 
States. He reached this country in the summer of 1809, and arrived at 
St. Louis on December 31 of that year, spending the rest of that winter 
and the next year (1810) in that vicinity. In the spring of 1811, Wilson 
Price Hunt offered Bradbury and Nuttall the protection and facilities of 
the Astorian Expedition if they wished to accompany that party up the 
Missouri River, which invitation they accepted, joining the Hunt party 
that left St. Louis on March 12, 1811, two days later. When Ramsay 
Crooks left the boats at about Washington County on May 2, Bradbury 
accompanied him on the overland trip to the Otoe village and back to the 
boats at the village in the present Thurston County. After the arrival 
of Bradbury and Nuttall back at St. Louis, Bradbury eventually returned 
to England, but Nuttall remained in the United States later to accompany 
the expedition under Nathaniel J. Wyeth over the Oregon Trail in 1839, 
along with J. K. Townsend of Philadelphia. Later Nuttall became 
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Curator of the Botanic Garden and Lecturer on Natural History at 
Harvard University, which position he held from 1825 to 1834. He re¬ 
turned to England in 1842, and died there in 1859. Unfortunately, Nuttall 
is not known to have left any journal or narrative of his Missouri 
River trip, and only occasionally refers to birds of the Missouri River 
region in a general way in his Manual, but Bradbury has left a rather 
complete account of his experiences in the “interior of America” in the 
years 1809 to 1811, inclusive, including the Missouri River botanizing 
expedition. 

Henry M. Brackenridge, an American traveller and jurist, living at 
St. Louis in 1811, was easily induced by Manuel Lisa to accompany him 
on his voyage up the Missouri River in 1811. When Lisa’s party overtook 
the Astorians at Cedar Island on June 2, Bradbury and Nuttall met 
Brackenridge, and proceeded with the joined parties to the Arikara vil¬ 
lages near there. Returning, they all three embarked from the Arikara 
villages in Lisa’s boats on July 17, 1811. On July 21, the Lisa party 
passed the Nebraska line and the mouth of the Niobrara River, and 
stopped ten or twelve miles below it. On July 22, they passed Floyd’s 
Bluff, the Omaha village, and continuing down the overflowed Missouri 
River, reached Fort Osage, in the present Jackson County, Missouri, be¬ 
low Kansas City, on July 27, probably passing the Nebraska-Kansas line 
about July 25. 

Brackenridge’s account appeared first, in 1814, and in a revised and 
enlarged second edition in 1816. Bradbury’s account was published in 
London in 1818, and went into a second edition in the following year. Both 
of these writers give more attention to the mammals observed than to 
the birds, and present some very graphic accounts of the abundance of 
the Plains Common Bison (Bison bison bison), Rocky Mountain American 
Wapiti (Cervus canadensis nelsoni). Plains Virginia Deer (Odocoileus 
virginianus macrourus) and Plains Black-tailed Prairie-dog (Cynomys 
ludovicianus ludovicianus). They note also, however, the presence of the 
Eastern Ruffed Grouse and Eastern Wild Turkey, in what is now Ne¬ 
braska territory, and they give the first Nebraska record for the Northern 
Turkey Vulture, Avocet and Passenger Pigeon. The following notes 
summarize the contributions of these two men to Nebraska ornithology: 

1. Northern Turkey Vulture (Cathartes aura septentrionalis) .—Brad¬ 
bury records how, on April 25, 1811, along the shore of what is now Otoe 
County, the hunters of the Astorian party killed two wapiti, “but they 
were so lean that we left them for the vultures”. Undoubtedly he re¬ 
ferred to this species, which is still common along the Missouri River 
bluffs of Nebraska. 

2. Eastern Ruffed Grouse (Bonasa umbellus umbellus). —Bradbury 
records how on May 8, 1811, on Bell Creek, in what is now northern 
Washington or Burt County, he shot “two prairie hens (tetrao umbellus)”, 
and on the following day. May 9, in the present Burt County, shot another 
of these birds. 

3. Eastern Wild Turkey (Meleagris gallopavo silvestris) .—Bracken¬ 
ridge reports that on May 7, 1811, in the present Nemaha County, he 
“saw a flock of turkies” 

4. Avocet (Recurvirostra americana). —On April 25, 1811, probably 
along the present Otoe County coast, “a bird of the genus recurvirostra” 
was collected, according to Bradbury’s record. 

5. Passenger Pigeon (Ectopistes migratorius) .—Bradbury relates how, 
on April 18, 1811, at the mouth of the Nodaway River, about twenty-five 
miles below the Nebraska line, he “proceeded to examine the neighboring 
country, and soon discovered that pigeons (Columba migratoria) were in 
the woods”. His further account of this observation follows: “I returned, 
and exchanged my rifle for a fowling-piece, and in a few hours shot two 
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hundred and seventy-one, when I desisted. I had an opportunity this day 
of observing the manner in which they feed: it aifords a most singular 
spectacle, and is also an example of the rigid discipline maintained by 
gregarious animals. This species of pigeon associates in prodigious flocks, 
one of these flocks, when on the ground will cover an area of several acres 
in extent, and the birds are so close to each other that the ground can 
scarcely be seen. This phalanx moves through the woods with con¬ 
siderable celerity, picking up, as it passes along, every-thing that will 
serve for food. It is evident that the foremost rank must be the most 
successful, and nothing will remain for the hindermost. But that all 
may have an equal chance, the instant that any rank becomes the last, it 
rises, and flying over the whole flock, alights exactly ahead of the fore¬ 
most. They succeed each other with so much rapidity, that there is a 
continued stream of them in the air; and a side view of them exhibits 
the appearance of the segment of a large circle, moving through the 
woods. I observed that they ceased to look for food a considerable time 
before they become the last rank, but strictly adhere to their regulations, 
and never rise until there is none behind them.” Brackenridge records 
that on May 7, 1811, in the present Nemaha County, he “Killed some 
pigeons”, undoubtedly referring to Passenger Pigeons. 

The Returning Astorians Under Robert Stuart (1812-1813) 

On June 29, 1812, Robert Stuart, a member of the 1811 Astorian Ex¬ 
pedition under Wilson Price Hunt, started with six other members of 
Hunt’s original party to return overland to the United States, bearing 
dispatches to John Jacob Astor, the president of the American Fur Com¬ 
pany in New York. They selected a route to the south of the one by 
which they had traveled westward in 1811, in order to avoid the hostile 
Blackfoot Indians; but in so doing they encountered a party of Crow 
Indians, and their horses and other equipment were stolen, leaving them 
afoot in a wilderness over a thousand miles from the nearest settlement 
of white men. So, with their rifles and such of their baggage as they 
could carry, they started to walk back to the Missouri River. After they 
entered the Rocky Mountains, game became very scarce and they could 
catch no fish, and they were nearly starved when one of them killed an old 
bison, which probably saved their lives. Securing an old horse through 
a trade with a party of Snake Indians that they encountered, they loaded 
much of their baggage on this animal, and thus lightened, kept on across 
the mountains, in what is now Wyoming, coming out on the Great Plains 
at or near the famous South Pass, near which the Union Pacific Railroad 
later was built. 

The party reached the upper waters of the Platte River on October 26, 
1812, and followed down this stream until November 2, when they made 
a winter camp in a favorable location near the present Casper, Wyoming. 
There they killed a large number of bison, covered a log cabin with their 
skins and dried the flesh for use as winter food. But six weeks later they 
were driven out by a war party of Arapahoe Indians, and, on December 
13, started on eastward down the Platte. After a fortnight of traveling, 
during which they entered what is now Nebraska on December 24, 1812, 
and penetrated as far as the location of Chimney Rock in Morrill County, 
on December 26, because of heavy snows and scarcity of game to the 
eastward they decided to retrace their way, and again went into winter 
quarters near the present location of Torrington, Wyoming, on December 
31, where they stayed until the following March 20. 

On that date they resumed their journey down the valley of the North 
Platte River, traveling by foot, horse and canoe, and covered the way to 
the forks of the Platte River during the next ten days. In passing they 
viewed great herds of Plains Common Bison, and even herds of wild 
horses, lesser numbers of Northern Pronghorn (Antilocarpa americana 
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americana), and in the present Garden and Keith County areas immense 
numbers of waterfowl. Beyond the forks of the Platte River they began 
to encounter Plains Virginia Deer, Rocky Mountain American Wapiti, 
Missouri River Beaver (Castor canadensis missouriensis), and Interior 
Otter (Lutra canadensis interior). They reached the western end of the 
Grand Island on April 6, the mouth of the Loup River on April 11 (where 
they visited the village of Grand Pawnee Indians) and the Otoe Indian 
village near the present site of Yutan, Saunders County, on April 13. 
There they exchanged their horse with the French trader at the Otoe 
village for a large bison and wapiti skin canoe, on which they embarked 
on April 16, passing the mouth of the Elkhorn River that same day, the 
mouth of Salt Creek on April 18, on which day they also entered the 
Missouri River, and, rapidly descending, passed by the Nebraska-Kansas 
boundary on April 21, and reached St. Louis on April 30. 

Stuart’s narrative contains several references to the larger and more 
conspicuous birds noted on his trip across Nebraska in this descent of the 
Platte River. These include swans, geese, ducks, prairie hens, wild 
turkeys, curlews and “oldfield larks”, and constitute the earliest records 
of swans and curlews for Nebraska. They may be commented upon in 
detail as follows: 

1. Whistling Swan (Olor columbianns), or 

Trumpeter Swan (Olor buccinator) .—On March 27, 1813, along the 
North Platte River in eastern Garden County and western Keith County, 
the returning Astorians saw “a few Swans” in an extensive swamp at 
that point. Later in the same day at an island off present day Cedar 
Point, about three miles west of Keystone, Keith County, which they 
called “Cedar Island”, Stuart records that he “killed 3 swans, and a 
Goose, with one shot, the distance across the river was 170 yards”. On 
April 5, between a point about due south of the present Elm Creek, Buffalo 
County, in Phelps County, and a point about a mile and one-half west of 
the present Newark, Kearney County, two swans were killed, along with 
three geese, and in the crops of the swans were found several roots of the 
“wappattoo”, or common arrowhead (Sagittaria latifolia). It is impos¬ 
sible to say which of the above species was concerned in these records, as 
either could have been present in these localities at the time. 

2. Canada Goose (Branta canadensis subsp.), and 

3. Lesser Snow Goose (Chen hyperboreus hyperboreus). —It is re¬ 
corded that at the second winter camp near the present Torrington, 
Wyoming, on March 7, 1813, “one wild goose made her appearance this 
afternoon and was killed”, and that between the present Minatare, Scotts 
Bluff County, and Chimney Rock, Morrill County, another goose was killed 
on March 21. In eastern Garden County and western Keith County, 
along the North Platte River, the Astorians encountered “an extensive 
swamp, the residence of immense numbers of Geese & Brants” on March 
27, while “during (the latter part of) this day’s march we found many 
similar places all well stocked with Wild Fowl”, and Stuart killed a goose 
along with three swans at a single shot at a distance of 170 yards. Three 
geese were killed on April 5 along the south shore of the Platte between 
a point just south of the present town of Elm Creek, Buffalo County, and 
the present Newark, Kearney County. Very probably Stuart’s “geese” 
were mostly Lesser or Greater Canada Geese and his “brants” were 
Lesser Snow Geese. 

4. Ducks (Anatidae spp.).—In eastern Garden County and western 
Keith County, along the North Platte River, in an extensive swampy 
area, the returning Astorians on March 27, 1813, saw “an endless variety 
of Ducks”, which one can conjecture included mostly Common Mallards, 
Gadwalls, Baldpates, American Pintails, Green-winged Teals, Blue¬ 
winged Teals, Shovellers, Lesser Scaups, Redheads and Canvasbacks, 
with probably a few Ring-necked Ducks, Buffleheads, Northern Ruddy 
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Ducks and mergansers, but it is not possible now to say exactly which 
ones were actually represented. On April 1, between a location due 
north of North Platte and the eastern end of Brady Island, the party 
saw a “quantity of wild Fowl”, and thereby judged that there must be 
much swampy land in the vicinity, though they actually traversed but 
one swamp on that day. 

5. Greater Prairie Chicken (Tympanuchus cupido americaniis). —In 
walking through the dead grass cover in the neighborhood of their camp 
of March 27, 1813, about three miles west of the present town of Key¬ 
stone, Keith County, the returning Astorians flushed “five Pheasants or 
as they are called in this Country Prairie Hens”, which Stuart errone¬ 
ously thought indicated that the party was then not far distant from the 
Missouri River bottoms. 

6. Eastern Wild Turkey (Meleagris gallopavo silvestris). —On April 

11, 1813, in the present Butler County near the town of Edholm, the re¬ 
turning Astorians “killed a Turkey, the first we have seen”, indicating 
about the probable original westward extent of the species along the, 
Platte River. Under date of April 30, Stuart records that “from a little 
distance below the Platte to near the mouth of the Missouri * * * 

Turkeys are to be found in the greatest plenty”. 

7. Long-billed Curlew (Ntimenius americanus subsp.).^—Between a 
point about a mile and one-half west of the present town of Newark, 
Kearney County, and a point about five miles east of the present Kearney- 
Adams County line, probably in Kearney County, “Kurlews”, undoubt¬ 
edly this species, were seen on April 6, 1813. It is not possible to tell at 
this season whether these represented the breeding southern form or the 
migrating northern form of the species, as either might have been present 
there early in April. 

8. Western Meadowlark (Sturnella neglecta). —“Oldfield Larks” were 
first noted as occurring in what is now probably Kearney County, on 
April 6, 1813, between Newark, Kearney County, and a little east of the 
Kearney-Adams County line, by the returning Astorians. 
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GENERAL NOTES 

The American Woodcock in Douglas County.—On September 28, 1936, 
in the Platte River Valley near Valley, Douglas County, Nebraska, I saw 
an American Woodcock (Philohela minor). —W. W. Scott, Omaha, Nebr. 

A Sight Record of the Atlantic Kittiwake for Lincoln, Lancaster 
County.—^On March 17, 1937, during the noon hour, I visited the pond at 
Oak Creek Park near Lincoln, Lancaster County. In addition to numerous 
Blue and Lesser Snow Geese, one flock each of Canvas-backs and Lesser 
Scaups, containing both sexes, and two Northern Killdeers, there were a 
number of gulls at the pond. Among these were about twenty-five Ameri¬ 
can Herring Gulls, mostly birds in the fully adult plumage, that had been 
present at the same place on March 13, and were obviously attracted and 
held there by the great numbers of carp that had winter-killed in the 
shallow pond. A workman at the pumping station told me that seven 
truckloads of dead fish had been hauled away from this pond during the 
preceding week. On March 17 there were also four Ring-billed Gulls at 
the pond, but what particularly drew my attention was an individual 
much smaller gull in with the others. This bird was conspicuously smaller 
than either the American Herring Gulls or Ring-billed Gulls, and was 
colored much like the adults of the first-mentioned species, having a light 
gray mantle and the head, neck and under parts pure white. It seemed 
about the size of a Franklin Gull. I noted that the bill was plain yellow, 
but I was not able to see the color of the feet. I feel quite sure that this 
small gull was an Atlantic Kittiwake (Rissa tridactyla tridactyla), as I 
do not know of any other species that would agree with the observed 
color and size.— ^George E. Hudson, Dept. Zoology and Anatomy, Univ. 
of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 

The Eastern Yellow-bellied Sapsucker at North Platte.—^About two 
years ago I saw a bird here at North Platte, Lincoln County, that I 
identified as an Eastern Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (Sphyrapiciis varius 
varius). None had ever been seen previously by me, and none was seen 
since until on March 29, 1937, when I saw another at the Experiment 
Substation here, and collected it. It proved to be an immature female, 
with only a few red feathers in the crown. The species is an uncommon 
migrant in this vicinity, and the date seems rather early. The identifica¬ 
tion was confirmed by Prof. Swenk, to whom the specimen was sent for 
preservation.— Harry E. Weakly, Experiment Substation, North Platte, 
Nebr. 

The Whooping Crane in Northeastern Gosper County.—On or about 
April 30, 1937, Mr. Clarence Wilson, residing at Elwood, Gosper County, 
and by profession an engineer, had occasion to go along the banks of the 
Platte River in Gosper County, opposite and about three miles below 
Lexington, Dawson County. At the point where he visited the river the 
view of it is obstructed by a good deal of brush and some high sand banks. 
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When he drove out beyond this obstruction to where he could get a good 
view of the river, he was astonished to see “between fifty and sixty” 
Whooping Cranes (Grus americana) wading there in the shallow water. 
He had an excellent opportunity to study the birds. Mr. Wilson is quite 
a bird lover and a great lover of outdoor sports. He was with County 
Judge Fitzsimmons of Elwood in this same region when five Whooping 
Cranes were seen, on March 23, 1937 (erroneously reported as “four” 
birds seen by Judge “Fitzgerald”; antea, v, p. 33), and, like Judge 
Fitzsimmons, is an old hunter who by past experience is familiar with 
the Whooping Crane, though until this spring he has not seen any for 
years. He told me that if he had not seen the birds himself he would 
not have accepted as true a story that that many Whooping Cranes had 
been seen. I am very certain that this record of the Whooping Crane is 
authentic, and that it can be accepted without hesitation.—F. R. Kingsley, 
Minden, Nebr. 

The Whooping Crane at North Platte, Lincoln County.—On May 3, 1937, 
two Boy Scouts in my troop, Donald Dunhaver and Lee Hardenbrook, 
reported that they had that day seen “about fifty storks” in a field about 
one-half mile north of the North Platte River, and a mile and a half 
north and east of North Platte. The following morning, as I crossed the 
bridge over the river just south of North Platte, I saw what undoubtedly 
were the same birds, and they were Whooping Cranes (Grus americana). 
There were thirty-one birds, exactly counted, in the flock, twenty-eight 
of which were in the pure white adult plumage and three in the immature 
plumage. They were flying westward up the river, at a height of about 
100 feet, and not over 200 feet overhead, enabling unquestionable identi¬ 
fication.— Harry E. Weakly, Experiment Substation, North Platte, Nebr. 

Two Records of the Eastern Brown Pelican at North Platte, Lincoln 
County.—In addition to the five state records of the Eastern Brown 
Pelican (Pelecanus occidentalis occidentalis) published in Prof. Swenk’s 
synopsis of the Nebraska records in 1934 (antea, ii, pp. 132-133), I wish 
to submit the following relatively recent records made at North Platte, 
Lincoln County. In May, 1930 (exact date now lost), I saw eighteen of 
these birds resting on a sandbar in the North Platte River just east of 
the highway bridge out north of the city. On May 9, 1937, Mrs. Weakly 
and I saw fifteen birds of this species flying in two lines, and evidently 
headed for the Sutherland project regulating reservoir. As they flew 
by, they came very close to us, so that we were able to see the char¬ 
acteristic markings and the unmistakable pelican bill, as well as the 
characteristic flight.— Harry E. Weakly, Experiment Substation, Noi'th 
Platte, Nebr. 

A Sight Record of the Summer Tanager at North Platte.—On May 15, 
1937, at our home in North Platte, Lincoln County, I was attracted by a 
strange bird call, and soon discovered the bird sitting on the electric 
light wire. It was entirely new to me, but very distinctive in its greenish- 
yellow general color with irregular patches of rosy red on the back of 
the neck, on the rump, and in places on the wings. Its light-colored bill 
looked very large in proportion to the head, being not only thick at the 
base, but long. The bird would sit quietly on the wire, then fly to a high 
limb on a cottonwood that grew in the yard, and finally fly out of sight. 
It came back four or five times during the day, always giving the same 
call and alighting in about the same places. Miss Rebecca Tout and Miss 
Ruth Moon, members of the North Platte Bird Club, observed the bird 
at close range and through binoculars, and later Mr. Tout had a good 
view of it in full sunlight. We all decided that it could be only an acci¬ 
dental occurrence of an immature male Eastern Summer Tanager 
(Piranga rubra rubra) in the plumage intermediate between the greenish- 
yellow of the young male in its first year and the rosy red of the adult 
male.—M rs. Wilson Tout, North Platte, Nebr. 


NO. PLATTE STAPLETON 


N. 0. U. COOPERATIVE BIRD MIGRATION LIST FOR SPRING OF 1937 (ONLY THE DATE OF FIRST ARRIVAL GIVEN) 

LINCOLN OMAHA HASTINGS RED CLOUD 

Horned Grebe.May 

American Eared Grebe.May 1 (Hu).May 19 (01).May 

Western Grebe.May 

Common Pied-billed Grebe.Apr. 18 (E).May 9 (T) . . .May 

White Pelican.Apr. 16 (E)*. 

Eastern Brown Pelican.May 

Northern Double-crested Cormorant.May 

Great Blue Heron (subsp.).Mar. 22 (E).Apr. 

Northern Little Blue Heron.May 22 (NOU) 

Eastern Green Heron.Apr. 15 (Jo) 

American Black-crowned Ni^ht Heron.May 30 (OC). .Apr. 15 (-Jo).Apr. 


6 (W) 
6 (W). 
6 (W) 
4 (W). 


9 (W) 
6 (W) 
4 (To) 


(St) 

1 (B) 
7 (J) 
7 (J) 

7 (J) 

7 (J) 


American Bittern.May 

Canada Goose (subsp.).Mar. 15 (R). . .Mar. 10 (H). . .Mar. 

White-fronted Goose.Apr. 10 (Hu).Mar. 

Lesser Snow Goose.Mar. 17 (Hu). .Apr. 4 (Lw). .Mar. 

Blue Goose.Mar. 13 (Hu). Apr. 4 (Lw). .Mar. 

Common Mallard (migrants).May 1 (Hu). .Mar. 23 (Th). .Mar. 

Gadwall.May 1 (Hu). 

Baldpate.Mar. 25 (Hu). .Mar. 24 (E). . .Mar. 7 (J) 

American Pintail.Mar. 5 (S). . . .Feb. 21 (Gr) . .Feb. 28 (J) 

Green-winged Teal.Mar. 25 (Hu). .Apr. 19 (Cr) . .Apr. 11 (J) 

Blue-winged Teal.Apr. 10 (Hu). .Apr. 21 (Lw). .Apr. 9 (J) 

Cinnamon Teal.May 2 (Gr)** Apr. 11 (J) 

Shoveller.Apr. 4 (Hu). Apr. 4 (E) . . .Mar. 9 (J) 

Wood Duck.Mar. 21 (E) 

Lesser Scaup.Mar. 17 (Hu). .Mar. 24 (E). . .Apr. 11 (J) 

Redhead.Mar. 13 (Hu). .Apr. 4 (E). 

Ring-necked Duck.Mar. 24 (E) . . .Mar. 19 (J) 

Canvas-back.Mar. 17 (Hu). .Mar. 21 (E). 

American Golden-eye.Apr. 10 (Hu). .Apr. 4 (E). 

Bufflehead.Apr. 4 (Hu). 


Mar. 1 (L) 


May 

Mar. 


18 (To) 
4 (To) 
20 (To) 


Mar. 11 (L) . . .Mar. 14 (W) 


Feb. 17 (T) 


Apr 
Feb. 18 (L) 
Mar. 28 (T) 
Apr. 4 (T) 
May 16 (T). 
Mar. 28 (T) . 


Jan. 
May 

4 (T) . . .Mar. 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

, Mar. 
, Mar. 


Mar. 28 (T) 
Apr. 4 (T) 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Apr. 

.Feb. 

.Feb. 

4 (T)...Feb. 


1 (To) 
11 (To) 

28 (To) 

29 (W). 

4 (To) 

5 (To) 
28 (To) 
25 (W). 

28 (W). 
27 (W). 
7 (Cl). 

27 (W). 

28 (W) 
28 (W) 


.Apr. 

28 

(Vi) 

.Apr. 

15 

(Vi) 

.Apr. 

20 

(Vi) 

Apr. 

27 

(Vi) 

■ Apr. 

20 

(G) 

. May 

9 

(G) 

. Mar. 

31 

(Le) 

.Feb. 

20 

(Bn) 

. May 

9 

(G) 

. Mar. 

14 

(G) 

.Feb. 

16 

(Vi) 

. Mar. 

14 

(G) 

. Mar. 

28 

(Vi) 

. Mar. 

21 

(G) 

. Mar. 

14 

(G) 

. Mar. 

21 

(G) 

. Mar. 

28 

(G) 

. Mar. 

14 

(G) 


*Flock of 400. 

**At Fremont sand pits. 
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Northern Ruddy Duck. 

Red-breasted Merganser. 

American Buff-breasted Merganser 

Hooded Merganser. 

Northern Sharp-shinned Hawk. 

Cooper Hawk. 

Red-tailed Hawk (subsp.). 

Harlan Hawk. 

Northern Broad-winged Hawk. . . . 

Swainson Hawk. 

Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk.. 
American Rough-legged Hawk. . . . 

American Golden Eagle. 

Marsh Hawk. 

Prairie Falcon. 

American Duck Hawk. 

Richardson Pigeon Hawk. 

Sparrow Hawk (subsp.). 

Eastern Sparrow Hawk. 

Whooping Crane. 

Brown Crane (subsp.). 

Northern Virginia Rail. 

Sora. 

Northern American Coot. 

Piping Plover. 

Northern Killdeer. 

Black-bellied Plover. 

Ruddy Turnstone. 

Wilson Snipe. 

Long-billed Curlew (subsp.). 

Upland Plover. 

Spotted Sandpiper. 

Solitary Sandpiper (subsp.). 

Western Willet. 


LINCOLN OMAHA HASTINGS RED CLOUD NO. PLATTE STAPLETON 


Apr. 10 (Hu). .Apr. 18 (E).Mar. 28 (T). . .Mar. 25 (W).. .Mar. 28 (Vi) 

May 6 (Hu) 

.Mar. 24 (E). . .Feb. 28 (J).... Mar. 7(T)...Jan. 1 (To) 

Apr. 10 (Hu) 

.Mar. 25 (Jo).Feb. 25 (To) . .Apr. 28 (G) 

May 1 (Hu).Mar. 3 (To) 

..Mar. 25 (J).. . . Mar. 22 (L). . . May 15 (Cl). . . Mar. 27 (G) 

.Jan. 3 (L) 

.Mar. 19 (G) 

Apr. 25 (Hu).Mar. 31 (L) . . .Mar. 16 (W). . .Apr. 13 (Vi) 

.Feb. 28 (B).Mar. 5 (W).. .Wintered 

.Mar. 4 (T).Wintered 

.Mar. l(W)...Jan. 15 (Vi) 

Apr. 18 (Hu).Jan. 24 (J).. . .Apr. 1 (L) . . .Jan. 15 (To) . .Wintered 

.Mar. 4 (L) . . .Jan. 11 (W).. .Wintered 

.Jan. 9 (G) 

.Mar. 2 (G)t 

Mar. 13 (Hu). .Wintered.Feb. 28 (J).. . .Feb. 14 (L) . . .Jan. 1 (To) . .Mar. 5 (Vi) 

.Mar. 5 (Vi)t 


.May 3 (W) 

.Apr. 11 (J).. . . Mar. 9 (T). . . Mar. 5 (To) .. Mar. 6 (Vi) 

.Apr. 17 (L) 

.May 6 (Br).May 9 (G) 

Mar. 25 (Hu). . Mar. 28 (E). . . Apr. 20 (Br) . . Apr. 4 (T) . . . Jan. 18 (W).. . Apr. 4 (G) 

.May 6 (Cl) 

Mar. 17 (Hu). .Mar. 11 (Hv). .Mar 25 (Jo). . .Mar. 11 (L) . . .Mar. 25 (W).. .Mar. 21 (G) 

.May 30 (Cl) 

.May 27 (W) 

.Apr. 29 (Jo).. .May 2 (T) .. . Jan. 31 (To) .. May 2(G) 

.Apr. 7 (Cl).. .Apr. 14 (G) 

.May 3 (Jo).May 5 (To) ..Apr. 28 (Vi) 

May 1 (Hu).May 3 (Jo).May 9 (Cl) 

.Apr. 29 (Jo) 

.June 13 (Br).May 2 (To).. May 2(G) 


fSpecimen taken. 
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Greater Yellow-legs. 

Lesser Yellow-legs.Apr. 10 (Hu).. May 2(M)...Apr. 15 (J).... May 9 (T) 

Pectoral Sandpiper.Apr. 18 (Hu).May 22 (NOU)May 16 (T) 

White-rumped Sandpiper.May 1 (Hu).May 22 (NOU)May 9 (T) 

Baird Sandpiper.Mar. 25 (Hu).May 6 (Br). 

Least Sandpiper.May 1 (Hu).May 22 (NOU). 

Red-backed Sandpiper. 

Dowitcher (subsp.).May 1 (Hu).May 22 (NOU)May 16 (T) 

Stilt Sandpiper.May 15 (Hu).May 22 (NOU) 

Semipalmated Sandpiper.May 1 (Hu).May 6 (Br). 

Marbled Godwit.May 6 (Hu) 

Hudsonian Godwit.May 1 (Hu) 

Sanderling.. 

Avocet.May 1 (Hu). 

Wilson Phalarope.May 1 (Hu).May 2 (Jo). 

Northern Phalarope.May 15 (Hu) 

American Herring Gull.Mar. 13 (Hu). . Mar. 14 (E). . . Mar. 10 (B). 

Ring-billed Gull.Mar. 17 (Hu). 

Franklin Gull.Apr. 18 (Hu). .Apr. 22 (E) . . .Apr. 15 (Jo). . .Apr. 12 (L) 

Bonaparte Gull.May 27 (J) 

Atlantic Kittiwake.Mar. 17 (Hu) 


RED CLOUD NO. PLATTE STAPLETON 


Forster Tern.Apr. 24 (R). 

Eastern Least Tern.June 6 (M) 

American Black Tern.May 6 (Hu).May 27 (J) 

Western Mourning Dove.Mar. 24 (R). . .Apr. 13 (E) 

Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo.May 15 (Hu). .May 30 (M) 

Black-billed Cuckoo.June 7 (R). 

American Barn Owl. 

Western Great Horned Owl. 

Western Burrowing Owl.Apr. 13 (Br) 

Northern Short-eared Owl. 

Nighthawk (subsp.).May 7 (Wi). .May 18 (E). 

Chimney Swift.Apr. 26 (Hu).. May 1 (OC) 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird.May 11 (Wi) 

Eastern Belted Kingfisher (migrants).Apr. 4 (M). 


.May 2 (T) 


.Apr. 

12 

(W) 




.Apr. 

7 

(Cl).. 

.Apr. 

29 

(Vi) 

.Apr. 

8 

(J)... 

. May 

2 

(G) 

.May 

26 

(W) 




.Apr. 

9 

(To) 




. Mar. 

25 

(W).. 

. May 

9 

(Gl) 

. May 

26 

(W) 




. May 

7 

(Cl).. 

. May 

9 

(G) 

. May 

14 

(To) 




. May 

16 

(To) 




. May 

2 

(To) 




• May 

2 

(To) . 

. May 

2 

(Gl) 

.Apr. 

2 

(W) 




.Feb. 

21 

(To) 




. Apr. 

11 

(W).. 

.Apr. 

16 

(G) 

. May 

11 

(To) 




.May 

1 

(W).. 

. May 

9 

(Gl) 


. May 

27 

(J),... 

May 

4 

(L) . 

. . May 

14 

(To) 




.Apr. 

10 

(Jo).. . 

Apr. 

12 

(T). 

. . Mar. 

30 

(To) . 

.Apr. 

14 

(Gl) 

. May 

22 

(NOU)May 

11 

(L) . 

. . May 

28 

(To) . 

. May 

27 

(Gl) 

. May 

22 

(NOU). 



. . May 

26 

(To) 










. . Mar. 

21 

(To) 










..Jan. 

10 

(To) 




.Apr. 

13 

(Br)... 




. .Apr. 

30 

(W).. 

.Apr. 

18 

(Vi) 

.Jan. 

24 

(Sy)... 




..Jan. 

19 

(W).. 

.Feb. 

4 

(Vi) 

. May 

22 

(NOU)May 

11 

(L) . 

. . May 

24 

(W).. 

. May 

9 

(Gl) 

.May 

5 

(J).... 

May 

5 

(T) 







. May 

22 

(NOU)Apr. 

5 

(L) . 

. .Jan. 

3 

(To) . 

.Apr. 

19 

(Vi) 
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LINCOLN 

Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker.. . .Apr. 10 (Hu) 

Common Red-shafted Flicker (migrants). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker.May 15 (Hu) 

Red-headed Woodpecker.May 6 (Hu) 

Eastern Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. 

Eastern Kingbird.May 4 (Hu) 

Arkansas Kingbird.May 15 (Hu) 

Northern Crested Flycatcher.May 9 (Hu) 

Eastern Phoebe.May 9 (Hu) 

Rocky Mountain Say Phoebe. 

Acadian Flycatcher. 

Alder Traill Flycatcher.May 11 (Wi) 

Least Flycatcher.May 9 (Hu) 

Eastern Wood Peewee. 

Western Wood Peewee. 

Hoyt Horned Lark. 

Tree Swallow. 

Common Bank Swallow.May 7 (S).. 

Rough-winged Swallow.May 1 (Hu) 

Barn Swallow.May 1 (Hu) 

Eastern Cliff Swallow. 

Northern Purple Martin.Apr. 10 (Hu) 

Northern Blue Jay (migrants).May 1 (Hu) 

American Magpie. 

Pinon Jay. 

Eastern Brown Creeper. 

Western House Wren.Apr. 20 (Wi) 

Common Rock Wren. 

Mockingbird (subsp.). 

Catbird.May 10 (Wi) 

Brown Thrasher.Apr. 22 (Wi) 

Eastern Robin.Feb. 7 (Hi) 

Wood Thrush. 

Hermit Thrush (subsp.).Apr. 16 (Wi) 


OMAHA 

.Mar. 28 (M). 


-May 9 (E) 
.May 1 (Lw). 
.May 23 (Lw). 
■ May 9 (M). . 
, May 12 (H). . 
• May 15 (E). . 
.Apr. 4 (M).. 


HASTINGS 

Mar. 25 (J).. 
Mar. 26 (Jo). 


RED CLOUD 


, Jan. 
. Jan. 


1 (L) 
1 (L) 


.May 15 (E). 
.May 9 (H) 

, May 12 (E). 
.May 15 (E). 


. May 9 
.Apr. 29 
.May 6 
. May 3 
.May 9 
.Mar. 19 
. Mar. 26 
.May 16 


.May 6 
.May 22 


(Tm) . May 14 (L) 
(Br). 

(Br) 

(Jo). 

(Br) 

(J).. 

(J). 

(Jo) 

.May 11 (T). 

(Br) , .Apr. 18 (L) 
(NOU)May 15 (T) 


.May 5 (T) 
.Apr. 24 (L) 
.May 16 (T) 
.Apr. 17 (L) 


NO.PLATTE 
.Mar. 10 (To) . 
.Jan. 11 (W) 

.May 14 (Cl).. 

. Mar. 29 (W) 
.May 8 (Cl).. 
. May 6 (Cl).. 


STAPLETON 
.Mar. 25 (G) 

.May 10 (G) 

.May 6 (Vi) 
.May 5 (Gl) 


May 2 (M).. 
Apr. 20 (Lw). 
.May 9 (M). . 


Apr. 1 (H) . . 
Apr. 9 (Lw). 
, Feb. 13 (Th). 


Apr. 20 (E) 


.Jan. 

.May 

.May 22 (NOU)May 
.May 22 (NOU)Apr. 
.Apr. 30 (Br) . .Apr. 

. May 22 (NOU). 

.Apr. 10 (Jo).. .Apr. 

. May 3 (Br) . . May 
.May 22(NOU)*May 

.May 

.Jan. 

.Apr. 22 (Jo).. .Apr. 


1 (L) 
16 (T) 
1 (L) 

28 (L) 
30 (L) 


12 (T) 
4 (T) 
30 (T)^ 
8 (T)^ 
4 (L) 
21 (T). 


May 25 (SI) . . .Apr. 18 (Rw). .Apr. 20 (Lu) 

.May 8 (Lw). .May 11 (Jo). . .May 6 (T) . 

Apr. 20 (Lw). .Apr. 25 (J).. . .Apr. 28 (T). 

Mar. 4 (E). . .Feb. 25 (BC). .Mar. 5 (T). 

May 10 (E). . . May 11 (01).. . May 15 (T) 

.Apr. 8 (T). 


. . Apr. 

22 

(W).. 

.Apr. 

22 

(G) 




. May 

10 

(G) 

. .May 

4 

(W) 




. .Apr. 

22 

(W) 




..Jan. 

17 

(To) . 

,.Jan. 

9 

(Vi) 

. . May 

5 

(To) 




. . May 

14 

(W) 




. .Apr. 

28 

(W).. 

.Apr. 

18 

(La) 

. . May 

25 

(Cl).. 

. May 

15 

(G) 

. .May 

16 

(Cl) 




. . Feb. 

10 

(To) . 

. .Apr. 

13 

(Gl) 

. .Jan. 

10 

(To) 




..Jan. 

10 

(W;.. 

.Apr. 

19 

(Gl)* 

. .May 

7 

(Cl).. 

. May 

12 

(G) 

. . May 

11 

(W) 




, .May 

8 

(To) 




. .May 

12 

(Cl).. 

. May 

16 

(G) 

. .May 

7 

(Cl).. 

. May 

7 

(G) 

..Jan. 

12 

(W).. 

. Mar. 

23 

(Ab) 

. .May 

14 

(W) 





CT5 

lO 


*Last seen. 
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Olive-backed Swainson Thrush.May 9 (S)... .Apr. 12 (E). . .May 1 (Jo).. .Apr. 28 (T). 

Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush.May 9 (Hu).May 22 (NOU)May 5 (T). 


RED CLOUD NO. PLATTE STAPLETON 


Eastern Common Bluebird.Mar. 16 (Ga)* Mar. 6 (Hv). .Mar. 6 (He) 

Mountain Bluebird.Mar. 22 (Br). 

Townsend Solitaire.Feb. 21 (M).. .Mar. 10 (J).. 

Eastern Blue-gray Gnatcatcher.May 1 (Hu).May 16 (Jo). 

Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet.Apr. 16 (Wi) . .Apr. 4 (M). . .Apr. 29 (Jo). 

American Common Pipit.Mar. 10 (B). 

Cedar Waxwing.May 18 (Jo), 


.Mar. 5 (L) 


Loggerhead Shrike (subsp.).Apr. 18 (Hu), .Mar. 28 (E) . . .Mar. 27 (Br) . .Mar. 28 (T) 

European Starling.Apr. 4 (Hu).May 22 (NOU) 

Northern Bell Vireo.May 7 (Wi). .May 12 (E). . .May 11 (Jo).. .May 11 (T) 

Yellow-throated Vireo.May 9 (Hu).. May 14 (SI). 

Blue-headed Solitary Vireo.May 9 (Hu). 

Red-eyed Vireo.May 15 (Hu)**May 15 (E) . . .May 10 (J).. . .May 11 (T) 

Warbling Vireo (subsp.).May 4 (S)... .May 6 (E). . .May 6 (Br) . .Apr. 28 (T) 

Black and White Warbler.May 12 (Sw). .May 9 (M).. .Apr. 27 (J)... .May 5 (L) 

Prothonotary Warbler.May 15 (E) 

Tennessee Warbler.Apr. 29 (Sw). .May 6 (E). . .May 20 (J).. . .Apr. 28 (T) 

Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler. . .May 11 (Wi).Apr. 22 (Jo). 

Eastern Nashville Warbler.May 11 (Wi).May 9 (01). 


Yellow Warbler (subsp.).May 6 (S)... .May 5 (E). . .May 6 (Br) . .May 5 (L) 

Alaska Yellow Warbler.May 11 (S)t 

Magnolia Warbler.May 14 (H) 

Eastern Myrtle Warbler.Apr. 20 (Wi). .Apr. 18 (M).. .Apr. 17 (Rw)..Apr. 23 (L) 

Northern Audubon Warbler.Apr. 23 (L) 

Northern Black-throated Green 

Warbler.May 9 (Hu).Apr. 25 (Jo) 

Cerulean Warbler.May 16 (OC) 


May 

4 

(To) . 

.Apr. 

30 

(Gl) 

May 

9 

(To) 




. May 

14 

(W).. 

.May 

15 

(G) 

. May 

9 

(To) . 

.Mar. 

23 

(Vi) 

. Mar. 

24 

(W).. 

. Mar. 

23 

(G) 

, May 

29 

(W) 




Apr. 

22 

(W) 




, May 

7 

(Cl) 




Apr. 

24 

(Cl).. 

.Apr. 

21 

(G) 

Feb. 

14 

(To) 




Feb. 

5 

(To) . 

.Jan. 

14 

(G) 

Apr. 

27 

(W).. 

.Apr. 

15 

(G) 

Apr. 

27 

(W).. 

. May 

24 

(Gl) 

Apr. 

22 

(W).. 

.May 

19 

(G) 




.Apr. 

22 

(Ve) 

May 

19 

(W).. 

. May 

17 

(Gl) 

Apr. 

27 

(W).. 

.May 

10 

(G) 

May 

4 

(W)., 

. May 

7 

(Gl) 

Apr. 

29 

(W).. 

.May 

5 

(G) 

Apr. 

28 

(W) 







.May 

1 

(G) 

May 

1 

(W) 




May 

22 

(W).. 

. May 

8 

(G) 

May 

20 

(Cl).. 

.Apr. 

17 

(G) 

May 

16 

(Cl).. 

.Apr. 

16 

(G) 


*Near Auburn. 

**Near Weeping Water. 
tSpecimen taken. 
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Blackburnian Warbler.May 16 (OC) 

Black-poll Warbler.May 9 (Hu). .May 15 (E). . .May 6 (St). 

Western Palm Warbler.May 3 (Jo) 

Ovenbird.May 12 (Wi). . May 15 (E). . . May 6 (Jo) 

Grinnell Common Water-Thrush. . . .May 6 (Hu).May 3 (01) 

Louisiana Water-Thrush.Apr. 30 (Wi). .May 15 (E) 

MacGillivray Warbler. 

Kentucky Warbler.May 15 (Hu)*.May 15 (E) 

Mourning Warbler. 

Maryland Yellow-throat (subsp.)... .May 11 (S)... .May 9 (E). . .Apr. 28 (Jo) 

Chat (subsp.).May 11 (Wi). .May 9 (Ro). .May 17 (Jo) 

Wilson Pileolated Warbler.May 9 (M).. .May 20 (Jo) 

Canada Warbler. 

American Redstart.May 15 (Hu)*.May 8 (E). . .May 6 (Jo) 

Bobolink.May 13 (Ad) 

Eastern Common Meadowlark.Apr. 4 (Hu). .Apr. 18 (H). 

Western Meadowlark.Apr. 1 (R) . . .Mar. 21 (Hv). .Mar. 21 (J). 

Yellow-headed Blackbird.May 18 (Lw)..Apr. 18 (Jo) 

Red-winged Blackbird (subsp.).Mar. 13 (Hu). .Mar. 22 (E). . .Mar. 10 (B) 

Orchard Oriole.May 6 (Hu).. May 9 (M) 

Baltimore Oriole.May 7 (S)... . May 6 (E), 


Bronzed Grackle.Apr. 2 (S)....Mar. 7 (H). 

Cowbird (subsp.).May 1 (Hu). .Apr. 15 (E). 

Western Tanager. 

Scarlet Tanager.May 9 (Hu). .May 15 (E). 

Eastern Summer Tanager. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak.May 6 (Hu). .May 6 (E). . .May 9 (Br) 

Rocky Mountain Black-headed 

Grosbeak.June 11 (Sh).May 1 (Jn). 

Western Blue Grosbeak.May 5 (Sh).May 9(01). 

Indigo Bunting.May 15 (Hu)*.May 12 (E). . .May 11 (Jo). 

Lazuli Bunting. 


RED CLOUD NO. PLATTE 


.May 8 (To) 

May 14 (W). 
May 9 (To) 

May 7 (Cl) 


.Apr. 21 (L) 
.May 9 (T) 


.May 6 (T), 
.May 23 (T) 


Feb. 28 (T). 
Apr. 27 (L) 
.Mar. 7 (T) 


May 

15 

(Jo).. 

. May 

6 

(T). 

. .May 

9 

(To) . 

. May 

14 

(Ve) 

May 

1 

(Yo). 

.May 

6 

(T). 

. .May 

8 

(To) . 

. May 

7 

(G) 

Apr. 

12 

(Br) . 




. .Apr. 

18 

(To) 




May 

22 

(NOU 

)Apr. 

26 

(T). 

. .Mar. 

14 

(To) . 

.Apr. 

20 

(G) 

Mar. 

28 

(J)... 

. Mar. 

6 

(L) . 

. - Apr. 

5 

(W).. 

.Apr. 

15 

(Gl) 

Apr. 

20 

(Br) . 

.Apr. 

10 

(L) . 

. . May 

1 

(W).. 

.Apr. 

19 

(G) 


Apr. 18 (W). 
May 7 (Cl). 

May 26 (Cl) 
May 14 (Cl) 
May 12 (Cl) 


STAPLETON 
.May 16 (Gl) 
.May 11 (G) 


.Apr. 15 (Co) 
.May 15 (G) 
.May 24 (Gl) 


Jan. 16 (W) 
Apr. 27 (Cl) 
Jan. 3 (To) 


.May 15 (Gl) 
.May 16 (G) 

• Apr. 4 (G) 
.Mar. 10 (Gl) 
.Apr. 27 (Vi) 
.Wintered 


. May 9 (L) 

.Apr. 29 (T). 
.May 9 (L) . 
. May 23 (T). 


May 27 (Cl) 
May 28 (W) 
May 15 (Tuj 


.May 7 (To) 

. May 15 (To) 
.May 15 (To) 
.May 17 (Cl). 


May 7 (Gl) 
.May 13 (G) 

.May 14 (Gl) 


'Near Weeping Water. 
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Dickcissel.May 7 (S)... .May 18 (Lw). .May 22 (NOU)May 16 (T). 

Eastern Purple Finch.Mar. 12 (J) 

Common Redpoll. 

Northern Pine Siskin.Feb. 21 (M).. .May 9 (Br) . .Mar. 

Red-eyed Eastern Towhee.Apr. 29 (Wi). .Mar. 26 (M).. .May 6 (Jo).. .Mar. 

Arctic Spotted Towhee.Apr. 20 (Wi).Apr. 20 (Jo).. .May 

Lark Bunting.May 22 (NOU)May 

Savannah Sparrow (subsp.).Apr. 10 (Hu). .May 12 (E). . .Apr. 13 (Br) . .Apr. 

Western Grasshopper Sparrow.May 15 (Hu). .Apr. 18 (M).. .May 2 (01).. .Mar. 

Western Henslow Sparrow.Apr. 

Vesper Sparrow (sutisp.).May 1 (Hu).Apr. 13 (Jo)... Mar. 

Lark Sparrow (subsp.).Apr. 25 (Hu). .Apr. 15 (E). . .Apr. 25 (J)... .Apr. 

Eastern Slate-colored Junco.Apr. 10 (Hu)*.Feb. 19 (J).. . .Apr. 

Shufeldt Oregon Junco.Mar. 9 (J).. . .Apr. 

Pink-sided Junco.Jan. 

Tree Sparrow (subsp.).Mar. 13 (Hu).Apr. 

Chipping Sparrow (subsp.).Mar. 28 (Wi). .Mar. 29 (Hv). .Mar. 11 (Br) . .Mar. 

Clay-colored Sparrow.May 8 (Hu). .May 12 (E). . .Apr. 29 (Jo).. .Apr. 

Brewer Sparrow. 

Field Sparrow (subsp.).May 1 (Hu). .Apr. 15 (E). . .Apr. 21 (Jo) 

Harris Soarrow (migrants).Mar. 27 (Wa). .Feb. 28 (E) . . Mar. 9 (J). 

Eastern White-crowned Sparrow. . . .May 8 (Hu). .May 9 (M).. .Apr. 13 (Br) 

Gambel Sparrow.May 13 (S).Apr. 26 (Jo) 

White-throated Sparrow.Apr. 29 (Wi). .May 8 (E). . .May 2 (01) 

Eastern Fox Sparrow.Mar. 27 (Wa). .Mar. 28 (M).. .Apr. 17 (Rw) 

Common Lincoln Sparrow.Apr. 20 (Wi).Apr. 13 (Br) 

Song Sparrow (subsp.).Mar. 21 (M).. .Mar. 25 (Jo). 

Eastern Snow Bunting. 

Lapland Longspur (subsp.).Jan. 3 (L) 

Alaska Lapland Longspur.Mar. 5 (T) 

Chestnut-collared Longspur.Apr. 8 (J). 


5 (T). 
23 (T). 

1 (L) . 

2 (T). 
12 (L) . 
31 (L) . 
26 (T) 
31 (L) . 
30 (L) . 
30 (L)* 
20 (L)* 

4 (L) . 
30 (L)* 
11 (L) . 
30 (L) . 


. May 
. May 
.Apr. 
.Apr. 
Apr. 

.Apr. 

.Apr. 


2 (T) 
12 (T) 
21 (T) 
28 (T) 
26 (L) 

11 (L) 

11 (L) 


.May 

15 

(Cl).. 

.Jan. 

29 

(W) 

• May 

13 

(W) 

.Apr. 

29 

(Cl).. 

. May 

11 

(To) . 

.Apr. 

23 

(W) 

. May 

2 

(To) . 

.Apr. 

18 

(W).. 

.Apr. 

30 

(W).. 

. Jan. 

10 

(W) 

. Mar. 

5 

(W) 

.Jan. 

1 

(To) 

. Jan. 

1 

(To) 

.Apr. 

23 

(W).. 

. May 

7 

(Cl).. 

. May 

13 

(W)t 

.Apr. 

29 

(Cl) 

.Mar. 

30 

(W).. 

.Apr. 

27 

(W).. 

.Mar. 

26 

(W).. 

.Mar. 

26 

(W) 

. Mar. 

19 

(W).. 

Mar. 

19 

(W).. 

.Jan. 

1 

(To) . 


*Last seen. 

fSpecimen trapped and examined. 


STAPLETON 
. May 23 (G) 


.May 6 (G) 
.Apr. 29 (G) 
.May 8 (G) 

.May 23 (G) 

.Apr. 12 (Vi) 
.Apr. 13 (Vi) 


.Apr. 23 (G) 
.May 7 (G) 


.May 7 (G) 
.May 2 (G) 
.Apr. 23 (G) 


.May 5 (G) 
.Apr. 23 (G) 
. Feb. 2 (G) 
. Wintered 

.Mar. 23 (T) 


Cl 
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KEY 

The following is the key to the symbols of the names of the persons 
primarily responsible for the dates in the 1937 composite bird migration 
table given on the preceding pages: Ab = Mr. Wendell Abrams, Ad = 
Mrs. A. A. Adams, B = Mr. A. M. Brooking, BC = Brooking Bird Club, 
Bn — Dolphie Brown, Br = Mrs. A. M. Brooking, Bu ^ Mrs. C. O. Bruce, 
Cl = Mrs. Carl Collister, Co = Miss Hilda Coufal, Cr = Mr. C. E. Cowger, 
E = Misses Mary and Emma Ellsworth, G = Mr. Earl W. Glandon, Ga = 
Mr. L. M. Gates, G1 = Mrs. Rose Glandon, Gr = Mr. 0. Garlick, H = Mr. 
L. 0. Horsky, He = Mrs. C, A. Heartwell, Hi = Dr. D. C. Hilton, Hu = Mr. 
George E. Hudson, Hv = Mr. Alvin Havel, J = Mrs. A. H. Jones, Jn = 
Mrs. D. P. Jones, Jo = Mrs. A. M. Jones, L = Mr. C. S. Ludlow, La = Mr. 
Myron Lambert, Le = Mr. George Lewis, Lu = Mr. Harold Ludlow, Lw = 
Miss A. C. Lawton, M = Mr. William Marsh, NOU = Field Day Party of 

N. O. U., OC Omaha Nature Study Club, 01 = Mrs. A. E. Olsen, R = 
Mr. Raymond Roberts, Ro = Miss Elizabeth Rooney, Rw ^ Miss Nelle 
Rowe, S = Mr. M. H. Swenk, Sh = Mrs. Addison E. Sheldon, SI = Mr. 

O. L. Stoltenberg, St = Mrs. A. H. Staley, Sw = Mrs. M. H. Swenk, Sy = 
Miss M. Caryle Sylla, T = Mrs. George Trine, Th = Mr. Wesley Thomas, 
Tm = Mrs. Dwight Thomas, To Mr. Wilson Tout, Tu = Mrs. Wilson 
Tout, Ve = Mrs. Glenn Viehmeyer, Vi =" Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer, W = Mr. 
Harry E. Weakly, Wa = Mr. L. H. Watson, Wi = Miss Louisa Wilson, 
and Yo = Mrs. F. L. Youngblood. 


MINUTES OF THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ 
Union was held at Hastings, Nebraska, on Friday and Saturday, May 21 
and 22,1937. The members of the N. O. U. were the guests of the Brooking 
Bird Club of Hastings at this meeting. The daytime program and business 
sessions were held in the Scenic Room of the Clarke Hotel. Members of 
the Brooking Bird Club installed the registration table in the lobby of 
the Clarke Hotel at 9:30 A. M., and registration continued as members 
arrived through the morning. In the absence of the President, Mrs. H. C. 
Johnston, who was in England at the time, Vice-President Harry E. 
Weakly called the meeting to order at 10 :40 A. M., and proceeded at once 
with the morning business session. 

Reading of the minutes of the thirty-seventh annual meeting was first 
in order of business. As usual, on motion the minutes of the previous 
annual meeting were approved as printed (antea, iv, pp. 67-74), without 
being read. Vice-President Weakly then reported for his office, and also 
made complimentary reference to the activities of the retiring President, 
Mrs. H. C. Johnston, on behalf of the success of the Hastings meeting, 
prior to her departure from Nebraska for New York City on April 20. 
A report from the Secretary-Treasurer was then presented. The fol¬ 
lowing paragraphs are summarized, with revisions, to bring the data 
up to July 1, from this report: 

“The total membership of the N. O. U. for the year 1936-37, as of 
July 1, 1936, as printed on pages 74 to 76 of the July, 1936, number of 
the Review, was 108, but there was one omission in the roster—the name 
of Mr. F. W. Haecker of Omaha—and the membership should have read 
109. During the year the N. O. U. suffered an important loss in the death 
of Lawrence Bruner, of whom an extensive obituary was presented in 
the April, 1937, number of the Review (v, pp. 35-48). The following 
seventeen members did not renew their memberships for 1937-38, up to 
July 1, 1937: Mrs. Cora Van Fleet of Doniphan; Mrs. Charles Richardson 
of Fairbury; Mrs. C. A. Heartwell of Hastings; Dr. and Mrs. Claude 
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Laird of Ingleside; Mrs. C. O. Bruce, Mr. 0. D. Corey, Mrs. 0. D. Corey 
and Mrs. Daisy Seybolt of Lincoln; McGill University Library of 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada; Miss Mollie Vlasnik of Niobrara; Miss Ruth 
Moon of North Platte; Mrs. Robert Fleming, Mr. D. B. Marshall and 
Mr. Rudolph Timmler of Omaha; Mr. Harold A. Hauke of Saratoga, 
Wyoming; and Miss Hilda Coufal and Mrs. F. E. Peterson of Stapleton. 
This reduced the membership to ninety-one, but was offset by the re¬ 
instatement of eleven old members who had not carried active member¬ 
ships during the year 1936-37, these being Miss Carrie Hansen and 
Mesdames A. M. Jones and A, H. Staley of Hastings; Mrs. H. L. Fabrique 
of Nelson; Misses Bertha Calvert, Emma Ellsworth, Mayme Philpot, 
Mrs. J. Franklyn Holly, Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Ross, and Mr. W. W. Scott 
of Omaha; and Miss Jessie Kellogg of Red Cloud. Also, six previously 
combined memberships were divided, adding to the roll as independent 
memberships the names of Mesdames Addison Adams and A. M. Brooking 
of Hastings; L. M. Gates and M. H. Swenk of Lincoln; H. E. Weakly of 
North Platte; and E. W. Glandon of Stapleton. There were also to be 
added to the July 1, 1937, roster the names of Mrs. N. J. Fletcher, Jr., 
of Alliance, Mr. W. W. Bennett of Ellsworth, Mr. W. L. Tolstead of 
Lincoln, and Mr. A. L. Timblin of Omaha, all four of whom were elected 
by the Executive Committee subsequent to July 1, 1936, and who renewed 
for 1937-38. With these and the twenty-two new memberships, as men¬ 
tioned elsewhere in these minutes, the total membership for 1937-38, as 
of July 1, 1937, was 134 members, a net gain of twenty-five members 
for the year. 

“On May 1, 1936, the N. O. U. had cash on hand of $116.13, to which 
was added during the fiscal year to May 1, 1937, $40.00 for forty annual 
dues for 1936-37, $67.00 for sixty-seven annual dues for 1937-38, $35.00 
for subscriptions to the Review, $16.00 for publications sold and $2.88 
from interest on investments, which, together with $312.33 realized from 
the sale of U. S. Treasury Bonds from the investment fund, made total 
receipts for the year of $589.34. Of this amount, $43.50 was spent for 
postage, $286.00 for printing the July and October, 1936, and January 
and April, 1937, numbers of the Review, $7.50 for envelopes, $2.46 for 
express on films and $9.00 for travelling expenses in connection with the 
evening program at the North Platte meeting in 1936, and five cents for 
bank service charge on a check, leaving a balance on hand on May 1, 
1937, of $240.83. 

“The four numbers of Volume IV of the Nebraska Bird Review, 
totalling 104 pages, were all printed in editions of 250 copies, in ac¬ 
cordance with the economy plan announced at the 1936 meeting (antea, 
iv, pp. 70-71). The cost per copy varied from twenty-seven to thirty cents, 
delivered, with an average cost of twenty-eight cents, which is nine cents 
less than the average cost for Volume III. It is intended to hold all of 
the numbers of Volume V down to twenty-four pages, with an edition of 
250 copies which should bring the per copy cost within the selling price 
of the same.” 

At the conclusion of the report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
George L. Day moved that the report be referred to an Auditing Com¬ 
mittee to be appointed by the Vice-President. The motion prevailed, and 
Vice-President Weakly appointed Mr. L. M. Gates (Chairman), Mrs. 
Wilson Tout, and Mrs. A. H. Jones to serve on this Committee. Con¬ 
sideration of the proposed constitutional amendments was next in order 
of business. Copies of the present Constitution and By-Laws of the 
N. O. U. and of the Constitution and By-Laws as they would read with 
the proposed revisions incorporated, were distributed to the members, 
and the proposed changes were gone over, section by section, as they 
were read by the Secretary-Treasurer and discussed by the members. 
Sentiment seemed unanimous for the proposed changes in Articles II, 
IV, V and IX, but there was considerable diversity of opinion regarding 
Article VIII, as a number of members were in favor of increasing the 
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dues. The Secretary-Treasurer read a letter from one of the absent 
members, Mrs. L. H. McKillip of Seward, bearing on the subject of dues. 
Finally, on motion of Mrs. George O. Smith, the members voted to adopt 
the proposed revisions of Articles II, IV, V and IX. Discussion then con¬ 
tinued on Article VIII, and copies of a thirty-seven years’ summary 
financial report of the N. O. U., from 1899 to 1937, inclusive, prepared 
by the Secretary-Treasurer, were distributed for study. This report gave 
for each year the date of the Treasurer’s report, the amount of dues 
received, the number of members, the amount received from sale of 
publications, investment income (if any), the nature and cost of publica¬ 
tions made during the year, the amount of the investment fund (if any), 
the expenses of the offices of Secretary and Treasurer, and the balance 
on hand at the end of the fiscal year. Especial attention was drawn to 
the effect of having different classes of membership with different dues 
prior to 1911, in 1923 and in 1925, upon the revenues of the organization, 
and of the raising or lowering of the amount of annual dues upon the 
membership, as well as of having one class of membership at one dollar 
a year, including subscription to the Review, during the past five years 
(1933-1937, inclusive). The Secretary-Treasurer also gave information 
as to the cost of publishing the Review as compared to the revenues from 
dues, subscriptions, and sale of publications, and indicated that the 
investment fund, which during the past five years had been used to 
cover publications deficits, was now almost exhausted, and that for 1938 
and thereafter the frequency of issue and number of pages per issue of 
the Review would have to correspond with current revenues. Mr. L. M. 
Gates drew attention to the rather large number of memberships in¬ 
volving two individuals, and suggested that these be separated into 
independent dues-paying memberships, a procedure that would add at 
least appreciably to the current revenues. On motion of Mr. Gates, it 
was voted that further consideration of Article VIII be left to the after¬ 
noon session. The Secretary-Treasurer drew attention to the proposed 
slight changes in the By-Laws necessitated by the creation of the offices 
of Corresponding Secretary and Editor-Custodian, and on motion these 
changes were approved. 

Vice-President Weakly then explained that, prior to her departure 
for England, President Mrs. H. C. Johnston had appointed a Nominating 
Committee, consisting of Mr, Wilson Tout (Chairman), Mr. A. M. Brook¬ 
ing, and Miss Mary Ellsworth, to have a slate of nominations ready for 
the several offices that would need to be filled in the event of the adoption 
of the changes to Articles II, IV, V and IX, and the By-Laws, which 
changes had just been adopted by the society. He therefore called on 
Mr. Wilson Tout to report for the Nominating Committee, and that 
Committee proposed the following officers for 1937-38: President—Mr. 
Harry E. Weakly, North Platte; Vice-President^—Mr. A. A. Adams, 
Hastings; Corresponding Secretary—Mr. Earl W. Glandon, Stapleton; 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. George W. Trine, Red Cloud; Treasurer— 
Mr. L. M. Gates, Lincoln; and Editor-Custodian—Professor M. H. Swenk, 
Lincoln. On motion of Mrs. George 0. Smith this report was approved, 
and the Secretary was instructed to cast the unanimous ballot of the 
society for the persons nominated by its Committee. This was done, and 
the new officers were declared duly installed in their respective offices 
by the Vice-President, who continued to preside over the session as the 
newly elected President of the N. O. U. 

The report of the Auditing Committee was next received. This Com¬ 
mittee stated that the financial statement of the Secretary-Treasurer 
had been examined and found to be correct. On motion, its report was 
approved and adopted. President Weakly then appointed a Resolutions 
Committee, consisting of Mr. Earl W. Glandon (Chairman) and Mrs. 
George L. Day, to report at the afternoon session. The noon hour having 
arived and passed, on motion adjournment was made until 2:00 P. M. 

The adjourned business session was called to order at 2:05 P. M. The 
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proposal of names and election of new members was next in the order 
of business. Eleven new members for 1937-38 were then proposed and 
elected, as follows: Mrs. F. J. Patton of Blue Springs, Mr. Frank Myers 
of Broken Bow, Miss Helen Mae Allen of Cozad, Dr. A. 0. Hinson of 
Hastings, Mr. Donald Carr of Juniata, Rev. C. G. Murphy of Lincoln, 
Miss Beulah Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin W. Gray, Mr. E. H. Pickard 
and Mr. Roy N. Towl of Omaha, and Mrs. Roy Witschy of Scottsbluff. 
(Subsequently, up to July 1, eleven additional memberships were sub¬ 
mitted to the Executive Committee for action, as follows: Mr. Harry B. 
Allen of Cozad, Mesdames Dorr Mahoney, A. E. Olson and Charles Rants 
of Hastings, Miss Doris Gates and Mr. Raymond Kinch of Lincoln, Mrs. 
James Walden of Nelson, Mr. Clyde Licking and Mrs. A. L. Patrick of 
Omaha, and Miss Verna Trine of Red Cloud and Chicago, and Mrs. L. A. 
Wilson of Red Cloud.) 

The consideration of Article VIII deferred from the morning session, 
was then resumed, and as a result of discussion by various members, 
Mrs. Wilson Tout moved that the annual dues be continued at one dollar, 
and that Article VIII be approved as indicated in the proposed amend¬ 
ment to it, which motion was seconded and carried. (The revised Consti¬ 
tution and By-Laws of the N. O. U. are printed on a subsequent page.) 
The discussion then reverted to the matter of increasing the N. 0. U. 
membership. Mr. A, M. Brooking indicated the desirability of trying 
especially to secure people who are really interested in birds, since these 
constitute the permanent type of membership. Mrs, George W. Trine 
suggested that each member pledge to bring in at least one new member 
during the year. Mrs. Addison E. Sheldon brought out the importance 
of working to hold a member once enrolled. Others discussing this matter 
were Mr. L. M. Gates and Mrs. George 0. Smith. Out of this discussion 
came two motions, both of which were seconded and carried. The first 
was submitted by Mr. A. M. Brooking to the effect that for all members 
in 1938-39 and for all new members joining henceforth, a membership 
should be restricted to an individual and not permitted to include two or 
more individuals. The second motion, by Miss Ruth Mauck of Nelson, 
was that each N. 0, U. member pledge himself or herself to secure one 
or more new member during the year to follow. 

A discussion of the 1938 meeting place was next in order of business. 
Mrs. George L. Day of Superior extended the invitation of the Garden 
Department of the Superior Women’s Club to hold the 1938 meeting at 
that place. While no definite recommendation was made to the Executive 
Committee, which determines the place and time of the annual meetings 
of the N. O. U., the prevailing sentiment among the members was very 
favorable toward the acceptance of this invitation. 

At this point the report of the Resolutions Committee was called for 
and the following was presented by the chairman of that Committee, Mr. 
Earl W. Glandon: 

“Be it resolved that our retiring President, Mrs. H. C. Johnston, be 
commended for the faithful and efficient manner in which she discharged 
her duties preparatory to this convention; and further 

“Be it resolved that we express our appreciation for the many services 
so ably rendered during the past many years by our retiring Secretary- 
Treasurer, Professor M. H. Swenk; and further 

“Be it resolved that we extend our thanks to the Brooking Bird Cluh 
members for their hospitality and the many courtesies extended to us 
while in, Hastings; and further 

“Be it resolved that the members of the N. 0. U. he urged to become 
more active in interesting the people of our various communities in bird 
study and the conservation of wild life, and more specifically in the ac¬ 
tivities of the N. O. U.” 

On motion, these resolutions were adopted without a dissenting vote. 

Mr. Wilson Tout then moved that the Executive Committee of the 
N. O. U. be empowered to organize a section of the society to be known as 
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the Bird Club Leaders Section and to present to the annual meeting in 
1938 the necessary amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws to put 
such a section into effect, and formulate a plan of operation. The idea 
back of this motion was to arrange for a program at the time of the 
N. O. U. annual meeting to be given over to the problems of junior bird 
clubs, such as 4-H bird clubs, school bird clubs, and so on, which junior 
clubs were to be affiliated with the N. 0. U. The motion seemed to meet 
with favor, and was carried without opposition. Mr. Tout stated in 
presenting the motion that the plan of sectional meetings where special 
stress was laid on certain subjects had worked well in other organizations 
and that he felt that such a section would make our annual meetings more 
interesting to our members who have a special interest in training boys 
and girls in bird study. Mrs. M, H. Swenk also emphasized the great 
possibilities of interesting the young people in ornithology. 

The business meeting having been completed, the program was taken 
up. President Weakly read a letter from Mr. V. W. Binderup of Minden, 
expressing his regrets at not being able to be present at the meeting, 
where he was scheduled to speak on his experiences during 1937 in 
encouraging interest in birds among Kearney County school children. 
Accordingly, as the first number on the program, Mrs. George W. Trine 
of Red Cloud presented a paper on “The Northern Purple Martin as a 
Neighbor," in which she told of the home life and summarized a part of 
her experiences with this most desirable bird. Following Mrs. Trine, 
Mrs. Addison E. Sheldon of Lincoln presented a paper on “Finding a New 
Mate in the Bird World" that related a number of her observations on 
the preliminaries toward setting up a home among our common birds, 
and gave a delightful insight into the personal life of the Brown 
Thrashers and Cardinals. The final number on the program was a talk 
on “Characters for the Distinguishing of Closely Related Species and 
Subspecies of Nebraska Birds” by Dr. George E. Hudson of Lincoln. In 
this talk, which was illustrated with specimens of skins. Dr. Hudson 
explained the distinguishing features of such similar forms as the 
Golden and Black-bellied Plovers; Semipalmated and Western Sand¬ 
pipers; Eastern and Rocky Mountain Hairy Woodpeckers; Northern and 
Batchelder Downy Woodpeckers; Yellow-bellied, Acadian, Alder Traill 
and Least Flycatchers; Eastern White-breasted and Rocky Mountain 
White-breasted Nuthatches; Olive-backed Swainson and Northern Gray¬ 
cheeked Thrushes; and various plumages of the Scarlet and Summer 
Tanagers. Professor Swenk discussed further the identification marks of 
the small flycatchers (Empidonax). 

A late afternoon hour having arrived, the meeting adjourned in order 
that the members and their guests might prepare for the annual banquet, 
which was held in the main ffining room of the Clarke Hotel at 6:30 P. M. 
At the close of the dinner, greetings on behalf of the Brooking Bird Club 
were extended by Mrs. A. M. Brooking and a response on behalf of the 
N. 0. U. was made by President Harry E. Weakly. Then followed a series 
of three songs by Mr. William Pfeiffer, baritone, with Mrs. Pfeiffer at 
the piano. They were “It Was a Lover and His Lass” by Quilter, 
“The Floral Dance” by LaForge, and an old Yorkshii’e ballad, “Young 
Richard.” At the conclusion of the musical program, the members ad¬ 
journed to the auditorium of the Junior High School, where, at 8:00 P. M., 
Mr. Walter W. Bennett, Manager of the Crescent Lake Refuge for the 
Bureau of Biological Survey of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
gave a lecture on “Nebraska Bird Life” with colored bird slides. This 
lecture, which was open to the public without admission charge, was well 
attended and much enjoyed by those privileged to hear it. 

The meeting at Hastings was very well attended, as well as the 
meeting at North Platte in 1936. Fifty-one persons, representing forty- 
one N. O. U. memberships, were present as follows: Mesdames A. A. 
Adams, Harry B. Allen, A. M. Brooking, Carl Collister, George L. Day, 
H. L. Fabrique, J. D. Fuller, L. M. Gates, C. K. Hart, C. A. Heartwell, 
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A. H. Jones, A. M. Jones, Claude Laird, Earle Lionberger, Dorr Mahoney, 
E. R. Maunder, A. E. Olson, George Scoular, George W. Trine, Addison 
E. Sheldon, George O. Smith, A. H. Staley, M. H. Swenk, Wilson Tout, 
Glenn Viehmeyer and Harry E. Weakly; Misses Beulah Adams, Helen 
Mae Allen, Bertha Calvert, Marian Day, Emma Ellsworth, Mary Ells¬ 
worth, Carrie Hansen, Bertha Krohn, Ruth M, Mauck, Ruth Moon and M. 
Caryle Sylla; and Messrs, A. A. Adams, Harry B, Allen, W. W. Bennett, 
A. M, Brooking, L. M. Gates, E. W. Glandon, C. K. Hart, G. E. Hudson, 
Claude Laird, George O. Smith, M. H. Swenk, Wilson Tout, Glenn Vieh¬ 
meyer and Harry E. Weakly. Others present as guests or visitors in¬ 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. V. C. Conover, Mrs. G. V. Diehl, Miss Florence 
Downs, Miss Edith Halligan, Miss Rebecca Tout and Miss Hazel Wisner 
of North Platte; Mr. Clyde L. Licking of Omaha; and Miss Ruth Peterson 
of Stapleton. 

Mrs, George W, Trine, Recording Secretary, N. O. U 


REPORT ON THE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL FIELD DAY 
OF THE NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 

On Saturday, May 22, the thirty-fifth annual field day of the N. O. U. 
was held in the Hastings vicinity. The day was clear and spring-like 
following a fine rain of the night before. The field parties first visited 
the various Hastings parks, where a satisfactory number of species was 
noted. Leaving Hastings, part of the groups visited a creek a mile south 
of Ingleside, where sandpipers were numerous. Then the field parties 
drove to Leroy and many more species were added to the lists. The 
various groups gathered at the M. E. Church in Pauline where lunch 
was served. The field day was participated in by fifty-eight members of 
the N, 0. U. and Brooking Bird Club, and their guests. After lunch the 
field lists were checked, some kodak pictures taken, and during the 
afternoon several groups went out to try to add to the list, which at the 
end of the day totaled ninety-six birds, as follows: Northern Little Blue 
Heron, Eastern Green Heron, American Black-crowned Night Heron, 
American Bittern, Blue-winged Teal, Shoveller, Sparrow Hawk (subsp.). 
Ring-necked Common Pheasant, Northern Killdeer, Spotted Sandpiper, 
Solitary Sandpiper (subsp.), Lesser Yellow-legs, Pectoral Sandpiper, 
White-rumped Sandpiper, Least Sandpiper, Stilt Sandpiper, Semipal- 
mated Sandpiper, Wilson Phalarope, Western Mourning Dove, Eastern 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black-billed Cuckoo, Western Burrowing Owl, Sen- 
nett Nighthawk, Chimney Swift, Eastern Belted Kingfisher, Northern 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Eastern Hairy Wood¬ 
pecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas King¬ 
bird, Northern Crested Flycatcher, Eastern Phoebe, Rocky Mountain Say 
Phoebe, Least Flycatcher, Eastern Wood Peewee, Saskatchewan Horned 
Lark, Common Bank Swallow, Rough-winged Swallow, Barn Swallow, 
Eastern Cliff Swallow, Northern Purple Martin, Northern Blue Jay, 
American Magpie, Eastern Crow, Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee, 
Western House Wren, Mockingbird (subsp.). Catbird, Brown Thrasher, 
Eastern Robin, Wood Thrush, Olive-backed Swainson Thrush, Northern 
Gray-cheeked Thrush, Veery, Willow Thrush, Eastern Common Bluebird, 
White-rumped Loggerhead Shrike, European Starling, Northern Bell 
Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, Eastern Warbling Vireo, Black and White 
Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler, Eastern 
Yellow Warbler, Black-poll Warbler, Grinnell Common Water-Thrush, 
Maryland Yellow-throat (subsp.). Long-tailed Chat, American Redstart, 
English House Sparrow, Bobolink, Western Meadowlark, Yellow-headed 
Blackbird, Red-winged Blackbird (subsp.), Orchard Oriole, Baltimore 
Oriole, Brewer Blackbird, Bronzed Grackle, Eastern Cowbird, Eastern 
Cardinal, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Rocky Mountain Black-headed Gros- 
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beak, Western Blue Grosbeak, Indigo Bunting, Dickcissel, Eastern Ameri¬ 
can Goldfinch, Red-eyed Eastern Towhee, Lark Bunting, Western Grass¬ 
hopper Sparrow, Western Lark Sparrow, Clay-colored Sparrow, Western 
Field Sparrow, Eastern White-crowned Sparrow, and Gambel Sparrow. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAAVS OF THE NEBRASKA 
ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 

Article I—Name and Object 

Section 1. This association shall be known as the Nebraska Ornithol¬ 
ogists’ Union. 

Section 2. Its aim shall be to promote the study of ornithology by 
more closely uniting the local students of this branch of natural history 
and to encourage the study of birds in the state of Nebraska. 

Article II—Members 

Section 1. Any student of ornithology resident in Nebraska or ad¬ 
jacent states, not less than sixteen years of age, may become a member 
on receiving a majority vote of the members present at any meeting. 
All members in good standing shall have the right to vote and hold office. 

Section 2. Honorary members shall be elected for their eminence in 
ornithology or from among the members of the Union, past or present, 
for distinguished services in having furthered the aims for which this 
Union is established. Election shall be by the approval of three-fourths 
of the members voting, on names submitted by the Executive Committee 
through a special mail ballot to be sent by the Corresponding Secretary 
to all members of the Union in good standing. 

Section 3. Application for membership filed with the Corresponding 
Secretary in the interim between meetings may be considered by the 
Executive Committee, and the application granted by a unanimous vote 
of the Committee. 

Article III—Quorum 

Section 1. A quoimm for the transaction of business shall be the active 
members present at any annual meeting, provided the number is not 
less than nine. 

Article IV—Officers and Committees 

Section 1. The officers of this Union shall be: a President, a Vice- 
President, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a Treas¬ 
urer, and an Editor-Custodian. 

Section 2. There shall be an Executive Committee consisting of the 
officers. 

Section 3. Standing committees shall be appointed by the President 
with the concurrence of the Executive Committee. 

Article V—Duties of Officers and Committees 

Section 1. Duties of the President.—It shall be the duty of the Presi¬ 
dent to preside at all meetings of the Union, to appoint the standing and 
other committees, to issue all necessary orders and documents pertaining 
to the general policies of the Union, to give general supervision to the 
activities of the Union, and to perform such other duties as may properly 
pertain to the office. 

Section 2. Duties of the Vice-President.—It shall be the duty of the 
Vice-President to act in the absence or incapacity of the President, and 
to assist the President in such matters as the President may delegate 
the Vice-President to do. 

Section 3. Duties of the Corresponding Secretary.—It shall be the 
duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the general corres¬ 
pondence of the Union, to prepare the program of the meetings, to send 
out the call for such meetings, to countersign all orders and documeyits 
issued by the President, to receive and refer to the Executive Committee 
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all interim applications for membership, and to perform such other duties 
as properly pertain to this office. 

Section Duties of the Recording Secretary.—It shall be the duty of 
the Recording Secretary to keep a record of all of the meetings of the 
Union, to prepare the proceedings of these meetings in propter form for 
publication, and to perform such other duties as properly pertain to this 
office. 

Section 5. Duties of the Treasurer.—It shall be the duty of the 
Treasurer to send out the calls for dues, to receive and have charge of 
all moneys of the Union, to prepare a financial report annually as of 
May 1 for the fiscal year just closed, to provide all of the officers annually 
with a list of members of the Union in good standing as of July 1, to pay 
such bills as are endorsed by the President and Corresponding Secretary, 
and to perform such other duties as properly pertain to this office. 

Section 6. Duties of the Editor-Custodian,—It shall be the duty of the 
Editor-Custodian to edit and superintend the printing of any publications 
of the Union, to have charge of all tangible property of the Union, and 
to perform such other duties as properly pertain to this office. 

Section 7. Duties of the Executive Committee.—It shall be the duty of 
the Executive Committee to fix the date and place of the annual meeting, 
to act on applications for membership as provided in Article II, section 
3, to concur in the appointment of standing committees as provided in 
Article IV, section 3, and to fill by temporary appointment offices which 
shall become vacant. 

Article VI—Election of Officers and Committees 

Section 1. The election of all officers shall be by ballot, a majority of 
those voting being required to elect. 

Section 2. The term of office shall extend from the end of one annual 
meeting to the end of the next one. 

Article VII—Meetings 

Section 1. The annual meeting of the Union shall be held at such place 
and time as the Executive Committee shall decide. 

Article VIII—Dues and Assessments 

Section 1. The annual dues of the members shall be one dollar ($1.00), 
due in advance at the time of election to membership and on May 1 of 
each year thereafter. 

Section 2. In case of failure to pay dues before May 1, a member shall 
forfeit his right to the subsequent publications of the Union. 

Section 3. In case of failure to pay dues by July 1, a member shall be 
dropped from the active roll of the Union. 

Article IX 

Section 1. An amendment to this constitution may be adopted by an 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members present at any annual 
meeting, thirty days notice of the proposed amendment having been 
given all members. 

By-Laws 

Section 1. The actual amount expended by the officers in carrying on 
their official duties shall be refunded to them. 

Section 2. All members in good standing shall receive gratis one copy 
of the publications of the Union. Other copies of the publications may 
be distributed under sanction of the Executive Committee. 

Section 3. All papers presented at the meetings shall be the property 
of the Union and shall be filed with the Editor-Custodian. 

Section 4. The order of business at the annual meeting shall be as 
follows: 1, Reports of Officers; 2, Reports of Committees; 3, Proposal of 
Names and Election of Members; 4, New Business; 5, Announcement of 
Election of Officers and Committees; 6, Presentation and Discussion of 
Papers and Remarks; 7, Installation of Officers; 8, Reading of Minutes; 
9, Adjournment. 
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Section 5. Application for membership must be made to the Corres¬ 
ponding Secretary and such application must have the endorsement of 
at least one member in good standing, which shall be expected to be a 
proper recommendation of the candidate. 

Section 6. Any of the By-Laws may be amended or repealed by vote 
of a majority of the members. 

(Changes in or additions to previous Constitution and By-Laws are 
italicized.) 


MEMBERSHIP ROLL OP THE NEBRASKA 
ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 
Corrected to July 1, 1937 
HONORARY MEMBERS 

Grinnell, Dr. Joseph, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, University of 

California, Berkeley, California.1932 

Hole, Mrs. H. F., 1610 Ivy Street, Crete, Nebraska.1919 

Loveland, Mrs. G. A., River Road, Norwich, Vermont.1901 

Niedrach, Mr. Robert J., Colorado Museum of Natural His lory, 

Denver, Colorado.1932 

Oberholser, Dr. H. C., 2805 18th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.. .1924 

Stephens, Dr. T. C., Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa.1911 

Zimmer, Mr. John T., American Museum of Natural History, Cen¬ 
tral Park, New York, New York.1907 

ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Adams, Mr. Addison, 1812 West 4th Street, Hastings, Nebraska. . .1927 
Adams, Mrs. Addison, 1812 West 4th Street, Hastings, Nebraska. .1927 
Adams, Miss Beulah, 3429 Hawthorne Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska. .1937 

Allen, Mr. Harry B., Route 4, Cozad, Nebraska.1937 

Allen, Mrs. Harry B., Route 4, Cozad, Nebraska.1933 

Allen, Miss Helen Mae, Route 4, Cozad, Nebraska.1937 

Anderson, Mr. Dana, St. Edward, Nebraska.1933 

Anderson, Mrs. Dana, St. Edward, Nebraska.1934 

Appleget, Mrs. Willard D., 1314 North 9th Street, Beatrice, Ne¬ 
braska .1933 

Back, Mr. George, Gothenburg, Nebraska.1934 

Baldrige, Mr. Joseph, 141 North 39th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. . . .1932 
Beed, Mr. Watson E., Waubay Migratory Waterfowl Refuge, 

Waubay, South Dakota.1933 

Bennett, Mr. Walter W., Refuge Manager, Crescent Lake Refuge, 

Ellsworth, Nebraska.1936 

Binderup, Mr. V. W., Minden, Nebraska.1929 

Black, Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus A., 1404 Tenth Avenue, Kearney, Ne¬ 
braska .1902 

Blinco, Mr. George, 411 Morehead Street, Chadron, Nebraska.1933 

Blinco, Mrs. George, 411 Morehead Street, Chadron, Nebraska.. . .1919 

Bozell, Mr. Leo, 510 Electric Building, Omaha, Nebraska.1935 

Brooking, Mr. A. M., 622 East 7th Street, Hastings, Nebraska.1918 

Brooking, Mrs. A. M., 622 East 7th Street, Hastings, Nebraska. . . .1927 
Brooking Bird Club, A. M. Brooking, Librarian, Hastings Museum, 

Hastings, Nebraska.1933 

Button, Mrs. Lily Ruegg, 616 West 8th Street, Fremont, Nebraska. 1915 
Callaway, Misses Susie and Agness, R.F.D. No. 3, Fairbury, Ne¬ 
braska ..1925 

Calvert, Miss Bertha, 5715 North 30th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. . .1934 

Carr, Mr. Donald, Juniata, Nebraska.1937 

Chapman, Mrs. Glen, Aurora, Nebraska.1927 
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Collister, Mrs. Carl, North Platte, Nebraska.1934 

Day, Mr. Fred L, 210 East 6th Street, Superior, Nebraska.1933 

Day, Mrs. George L., 631 Kansas Avenue, Superior, Nebraska.1923 

Day, Miss Marian, 631 Kansas Avenue, Superior, Nebraska.1932 

Denise, Rev. Larinvore C., 2020 Spencer Street, Omaha, Nebraska. .1928 

Eastman, Mr. Fred, 2628 Dodge Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1925 

Ellsworth, Miss Emma, 5104 Izard Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1925 

Ellsworth, Miss Mary, 5104 Izard Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1917 

Fabrique, Mrs. H. L., Nelson, Nebraska...1933 

Fletcher, Mrs. N. J., Jr., 715 Missouri Avenue, Alliance, Nebraska. 1936 
Fuller, Mrs. J. D., 609 North Denver Avenue, Hastings, Nebraska. .1930 

Gates, Miss Doris B., 5234 Adams Street, Lincoln, Nebraska.1937 

Gates, Mr. Leroy M., 5234 Adams Street, Lincoln, Nebraska.1913 

Gates, Mrs. Leroy M., 5234 Adams Street, Lincoln, Nebraska.1933 

Gifford, Dr. Harold, 1620 Medical Arts Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 1930 

Glandon, Mr. Earl W., Stapleton, Nebraska.1933 

Glandon, Mrs. Earl W., Stapleton, Nebraska.1933 

Goodell, Mrs. R. M., Staplehurst, Nebraska.1935 

Gray, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin W., 4316 Erskine Street, Omaha Ne¬ 
braska .. 1937 

Griffin, Mrs. Rosalind M., Hardy, Nebraska.1924 

'^Haecker, Mr. A. L., 503 South 26th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska.1900 

Haecker, Mr. F. W., 506 South 52nd Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1918 

Hansen, Miss Carrie C., 820 North Denver Avenue, Hastings, Ne¬ 
braska .1933 

Hart, Mr. Charles K., Kenesaw, Nebraska.1921 

Hart, Mrs. Charles K., Kenesaw, Nebraska.1925 

Heineman, Mrs. Paul T., Plattsmouth, Nebraska.1933 

Hilton, Dr, David C., 305 Richards Block, Lincoln, Nebraska.1909 

Hinson, Dr. A. O., 614 North Hastings Street, Hastings, Nebraska. 1937 
Himmel, Prof. Walter J., Bessey Hall 309, University of Nebraska, 

Lincoln, Nebraska.1933 

Hitchcock, Mr. and Mrs. 0. J., 4206 Touzalin Avenue, Lincoln, Ne- 
l3i*3>sk3r 1933 

Hollman, Mr. and Mrs. J. C., 1106 West 5th Street, North Platte, 

Nebraska .1934 

Holly, Miss Bertha, 922 Sixth Street, Fairbury, Nebraska.1927 

Holly, Mrs. J. Franklyn, 5063 Leavenworth Street, Omaha, Ne¬ 
braska .1933 

Horsky, Mr. and Mrs. L. O., 5952 Franklin Street, Omaha, Ne¬ 
braska .1910 

Hudson, Dr. George E., Bessey Hall 223, University of Nebraska, 

Lincoln, Nebraska.1933 

Inez Houghton Audubon Society, Chadron, Nebraska.1917 

Johnston, Mrs. H. C., 856 Idaho Street, Superior, Nebraska.1919 

Jones, Mrs. A. H., 1114 North Denver Avenue, Hastings, Nebraska. 1924 
Jones, Mrs. A. M., 1015 North St. Joe Avenue, Hastings, Nebraska. 1927 

Jones, Mr. Harold C., The Berry Schools, Mt. Berry, Georgia.1933 

Kellogg, Miss Jessie M., Red Cloud, Nebraska.1919 

Kinch, Mr. Raymond B., 1200 North 37th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 1937 

Krohn, Miss Bertha, 1837 C Street, Lincoln, Nebraska.1933 

Larson, Mr. Martin E., 3320 Burt Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1925 

Lawton, Miss A. C., 3316 Burt Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1936 

Licking, Mr, Clyde L., Game Warden, U. S. Biological Survey, 

Omaha, Nebraska.1937 

Lionberger, Mrs. Earle L., 537 Kansas Avenue, Superior, Nebraska. 1925 

Ludlow, Mr. Charles S., R. R. No. 2, Red Cloud, Nebraska.1912 

McCreary, Mr. Otto, Agricultural Hall, University of Wyoming, 

Laramie, Wyoming.1930 
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McKillip, Mrs. L. H., 149 North First Street, Seward, Nebraska.. .1919 
Mahoney, Mrs. Dorr, 1327 North Burlington Street, Hastings, Ne¬ 
braska .1937 

Marsh, Mr. William, 4157 Davenport Street, Omaha, Nebraska. . . .1933 

Mauck, Miss Ruth M., Box No. 7, Nelson, Nebraska.1933 

Maunder, Mrs. E. R. and Miss Vera, 818 Ash Avenue, Hastings, 

Nebraska .1933 

Mendell, Mrs. Josephine Day, Superior, Nebraska.1935 

Mitchell, Dr. C. A., 2024 Emmet Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1926 

Moser, Dr. R. Allyn, Medical Arts Building, Omaha, Nebraska.. . .1935 

Murphy, Rev. C. G., 2762 Sewell Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. ...1937 

Myers, Mr. Frank, Broken Bow, Nebraska..1937 

Nason, Miss Helen, 111 Happy Hollow Blvd., Omaha, Nebraska. .. .1933 

Olson, Mrs. A. E., 915 East 9th Street, Hastings, Nebraska.1937 

Omaha Public Library, Omaha, Nebraska.1907 

Overing, Mr. Robert, handover, Maryland.1928 

Patrick, Mrs. A. L., 107 North 42nd Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1937 

Patton, Mrs. F. J., Blue Springs, Nebraska.1937 

Philpot, Miss Mayme, 3621 South 24th Street, Omaha, Nebraska.. .1934 

Pickard, Mr. E. H., 309 South 39th Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1937 

Rants, Mrs. Charles, 1322 West 4th Street, Hastings, Nebraska... .1937 

Ritchey, Mrs. O. W., Maywood, Nebraska.1933 

Rooney, Miss Elizabeth, 2802 Dodge Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1915 

Ross, Mr. and Mrs. Mervin, 2606 North 60th Street, Omaha, Ne¬ 
braska .1933 

St. Martin, Miss Mary, 244 Chestnut Street, Wahoo, Nebraska.1920 

Scott, Mr. W. W., 1622 Vinton Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1930 

Scoular, Mrs. George, 945 Commercial Avenue, Superior, Nebraska. 1935 
Sheldon, Mr. and Mrs. Addison E., 1319 South 23rd Street, Lincoln, 

Nebraska .1904 

Slee, Miss Mary Alice, York College, York, Nebraska.1936 

Smith, Mr. and Mrs. George O., 1837 C Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. .1923 

Staley, Mrs. A. H., 1212 West 7th Street, Hastings, Nebraska.1930 

Stipsky, Mr. Joseph E., Hooper, Nebraska.1928 

Swain, Mrs. J. R., Greeley, Nebraska.1926 

*Swenk, Mr. Myron H., 1410 North 37th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. .1900 
Swenk, Mrs. Myron H., 1410 North 37th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 1932 
Sylla, Miss M. Caryle, 808 North Denver Avenue, Hastings, Ne¬ 
braska . 1928 

Taylor, Miss Mollie A., Box 262, Battle Creek, Nebraska.1930 

Timblin, Mr. A. L., 2126 Goff Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska.1936 

Tolstead, Mr. W. L., Conservation and Survey Division, University 

of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska.1936 

*Tout, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, Tribune Printing Company, North 

Pl&tto Nobrssks. 1900 

Towl, Mr. Roy N., 506 South 57th Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1937 
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Trine, Mr. George W., Red Cloud, Nebraska.1935 

Trine, Mrs. George W., Red Cloud, Nebraska.1923 

Trine, Miss Verna, 1100 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois... .1937 

Turner, Mr. Harold, Route 2, Bladen, Nebraska...1933 

Viehmeyer, Mr. and Mrs. Glenn, Stapleton, Nebraska.1935 

Walden, Mrs, James, Nelson, Nebraska.1937 
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braska . 1934 
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A STUDY OF THE DISTRIBUTION AND MIGRATION 
OP THE GREAT HORNED OWLS IN THE 
MISSOURI VALLEY REGION 
By MYRON H. SWENK 

Considerable confusion exists as to the distribution at different seasons 
of the year of the various subspecies of the Great Horned Owl in Nebraska 
and the other Missouri Valley states. The east-west limits of the breeding 
ranges of the two races occupying this area, and the character, extent 
and season of the changes in the distribution of these same two races 
during the late summer, fall and winter, when there is a definite north 
to south and west to east, as well as a less marked east to west, migra¬ 
tion or shifting of location, on the part of at least some individuals of all 
of the subspecies of Great Horned Owl present in the northern North 
American interior country, need a more definite elucidation. The present 
study, based on all of the available data bearing on this problem, both in 
the published literature and through a rather large number of unpub¬ 
lished records that have been collected and verified, especially as pertain¬ 
ing to Nebraska, is an effort to reduce the existing confusion through a 
statement and analysis of the augmented evidence now available. The 
nomenclatural history of the North American subspecies of Great Horned 
Owl is also very complicated and confused (vide Stephens, 1918a), and 
has contributed considerably toward the current misunderstanding on the 
part of many non-systematie ornithologists as to the characters, distribu¬ 
tion and movements of these forms. Therefore this study also attempts 
to explain and clarify these nomenclatural difficulties, especially as con¬ 
cerns the five subspecies which are represented in the Missouri Valley 
region. 

EARLY NOMENCLATURAL HISTORY OF THE SPECIES 

The American Great Horned Owls apparently all belong to a single 
wide-ranging species. Bubo virginianus (Gmelin), which occurs from 
Labrador, Mackenzie and Alaska south to the southern extremity of 
South America, except in the West Indies and the Galapagos Islands. 
Over this vast area the species breaks up into fifteen or more generally 
recognized subspecies. Several other species, and numerous subspecies, 
of the genus Bubo occur through the northern portions of the Old World, 
south to India and in southern Africa. The typical form of the wide- 
ranging Bubo virginianus received its earliest binomial designation by 
J. F. Gmelin (1788; p. 287) as Strix virginiana, Gmelin’s name was 
based on the Virginian Homed Owl of G. Edwards (1747), Le Grand Due 
de Virginie of M. J. Brisson (1760), and especially upon the Virginian 
Eagle Owl of J. Latham (1781). Twenty-six years after the genus Bubo 
Dumeril was defined, in 1806, based upon the Strix bubo of Linnaeus, an 
European species, W. Swainson (1832; p. 82) referred to our species as 
Strix (Bubo) virginiana, and six years later C. L. Bonaparte (1838) 
definitely placed our species in the genus Bubo. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN SUBSPECIES OF GREAT HORNED 
OWLS 

In the fourth edition of its Check-List of North American Birds (1931), 
the A. O. U. Committee on Classification and Nomenclature has recog¬ 
nized ten subspecies of Great Horned Owls as occurring in the North 
American area. The approximate breeding ranges of these subspecies 
as therein given, modified in certain cases by the observations of H. S. 
Swarth (1934), are as follows: (1) The Great Horned Owl, Bubo vir- 
ginianus virginianus (Gmelin), in this paper called the Eastern Great 
Horned Owl, of the eastern United States and southeastern Canada from 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontai'io south to Florida and the Gulf Coast 
and west to Minnesota, Iowa, southeastern South Dakota and the eastern 
parts of Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas; (2) the Labrador 
(Great) Horned Owl, B. v. heterocnemis (Oberholser), of northern 
Ungava, Labrador, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, migrating or strag¬ 
gling south in winter to Connecticut and Ontario; (3) the Arctic (Great) 
Horned Owl, B. v. subarcticus (Hoy), of north-central Canada and cen¬ 
tral Alaska, from Hudson Bay and the limit of trees in the Mackenzie 
River Valley south to northern Ontario, central Manitoba, southwestern 
Saskatchewan and northern Alberta, migrating south in winter to Massa¬ 
chusetts, New York, southern Ontario, Wisconsin, northern Illinois, 
Minnesota, Iowa, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Colorado, Montana, Idaho and 
southern British Columbia; (4) the Western (^“Montana Horned Owl” 
of the 1931 Check-List) (Great) Horned Owl, B. v. occidentalis Stone, of 
the central United States from Minnesota, Nebraska and northern 
Kansas west to central Alberta, southeastern Oregon, Nevada and north¬ 
eastern California; (5) the Pallid (=^‘‘Western Horned Owl” of the 
1931 Check-List) (Great) Horned Owl, B. v. pallescens Stone, of the 
southwestern United States from central Texas to Arizona, southeastern 
California and northeastern Lower California south into northern Mexico 
and north to central Kansas; (6) the Saint Michael (Great) Horned 
Owl, B. V. algistus (Oberholser), of the coast region of northwestern 
Alaska; (7) the Northwestern (Great) Horned Owl, B. v. lagophonus 
(Oberholser), of interior and south-central Alaska, eastern and central 
British Columbia, eastern Washington, northeastern Oregon, and Idaho, 
south and east in winter to Colorado and Nebraska; (8) the Dusky 
(Great) Horned Owl, B. v. saturatus Ridgway, of the Pacific Coast region 
from southeastern Alaska to northern California; (9) the Pacific 
(Great) Horned Owl, B. v. pacificus Cassin, of California (except the 
northern coast district and the southeastern desert area) north to cen¬ 
tral southern Oregon and south to northwestern Lower California; and 
(10) the Dwarf (Great) Horned Owl, B. v. elachistus Brewster, of the 
Lower California peninsula south of latitude 30°. 

THEIR NOMENCLATURAL HISTORY 

Up to 1832, all North American Great Horned Owls were referred to 
the undivided species Bubo virginianus. In 1832 Swainson (1832; p. 86) 
proposed the name Strix (Bubo) arctica for the very pale Great Horned 
Owl inhabiting boreal North America, based on a specimen from Carlton 
House, Saskatchewan. Twenty-one years later P. R. Hoy (1853) pro¬ 
posed the name Bubo subarcticus for what has proved to be the same 
form, based on a type specimen from Racine, Wisconsin. John Cassin 
(1854) placed subarcticus as a synonym of arcticus, referring to the un¬ 
separated forms of Bubo virginianus inhabiting “the northern and west¬ 
ern countries of North America” (exclusive of the also western, but 
darker-colored, variety which he named Bubo virginianus pacificus), all 
under the name Bubo virginianus arcticus. But subsequent authors 
ignored Cassin’s synonymy, and generally came to apply the name 
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arcticus only to the very pale boreal form of Great Horned Owl, using 
the name subarcticus for the still pale but somewhat darker bird of the 
central United States. In the first (1886) and second (1895) editions of 
the A. 0. U. Check-List this was the disposal of these names, subarcticus 
being used for the “Western Horned Owl, No. 375 a” and arcticus for the 
“Arctic Horned Owl, No. 375 b”. 

But Witmer Stone (1896) on examining the type specimen of Hoy’s 
Bubo subarcticus in the Philadelphia Academy collection, found that it 
was, as Cassin had stated forty-two years previously, referable to Swain- 
son’s arctica, an opinion that was concurred in by Robert Ridgway and 
other ornithologists at the time, and approved in its Eighth Supplement 
by the A. O. U. Committee (1897; p. 134). And C. W. Richmond (1902) 
showed five years later that fifteen years before Swainson described his 
Strix (Bubo) arctica, Forster (1817) had used the name Bubo arcticus 
for the Snowy Owl, thus invalidating its use for the Arctic Great Horned 
Owl, and also that the next available name for the last-mentioned bird 
was Hoy’s subarcticus, so long used for a part of what is here called the 
Western Great Horned Owl, making Bubo virginianus subarcticus (Hoy) 
the correct name for the Arctic Great Horned Owl, instead of the name 
B. V. arcticus (Swainson) that had so long been used for it, which finding 
was approved in its Fourteenth Supplement by the A. O. U. Committee 
(1908; p. 372). 

But a new complication had already arisen when H. C. Oberholser 
(1904) indicated that the name Strix wapacuthu of Gmelin (1788; p. 
291), based on the “wapacuthu owl” of T. Pennant (1785), found in the 
woods around Hudson Bay, was a much earlier name for the Arctic 
Great Horned Owl than was Hoy’s subarcticus, and accordingly applied 
the name wapacuthu as the subspecific name of that form. William 
Brewster (1906) questioned Oberholser’s identifying of Gmelin’s Strix 
wapacuthu with the Arctic Great Horned Owl, believing that the name 
properly referred to the Snowy Owl, a viewpoint shared by the A. O. U. 
Committee in the 1910 edition of the Check-List. But Ridgway (1914; 
pp. 751-752) again revived Gmelin’s name wapacuthu for the boreal 
race of Great Horned Owl, and as a result Oberholser (1917) again re¬ 
viewed the whole matter, reaching the final conclusion that Brewster 
was correct in his contention that Pennant’s “wapacuthu owl” was really 
the Snowy Owl and not the Arctic Great Horned Owl. Since 1917 there 
has been no question but that Bubo virginianus subarcticus (Hoy) should 
be the correct name for the Arctic Great Horned Owl. 

The Pacific Great Horned Owl was named by Cassin (1864) as a 
variety that inhabited “the west” or “western North America”, and that 
was smaller and paler, less fulvous, than typical Bubo virginianus of the 
eastern United States (which latter form he called B. v. atlanticus), but 
not so very pale as his “arcticus** (= present subarcticus), he applying 
the name Bubo virginianus pacificus to it. The race was not generally 
recognized, however, and most references to it (it was ignored in the 1886 
and 1895 editions of the A. O. U. Check-List) included it under the name 
“subarcticus**, until Stone (1896) suggested the restriction of the applica¬ 
tion of the name pacificus to the small, pale form inhabiting southern 
(and also most of the rest of) California, which interpretation was 
accepted the following year by the A. 0. U. Committee (1897; p. 119) as 
“375c” (a number it had already assigned to saturatus) in its Eighth 
Supplement, and corrected by it to “375b” (a number it had already used 
for arcticus) in its Ninth Supplement (1899; p. 110). Oberholser (1904) 
more exactly defined the characters and range of pacificus, and it was 
recognized (as “375d”) as a valid form in the 1910 edition of the Check- 
List and has been by ornithologists generally subsequently. 
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From 1854 to 1877 the Great Horned Owls of the Pacific Coast region 
north of California, on to Alaska, if they were subspecifically designated 
at all, were referred by ornithologists to Cassin’s race B. v. pacificus. 
But Ridgway (1877) early separated them from the more southern 
pacificus under the name Bubo virginianus saturatus. This form has 
been recognized by the A. O. U. Committee in all four of the editions of 
the Check-List as the Dusky Horned Owl, 376 d”. 

Returning now to our consideration of the interior forms. Stone (1896) 
pointed out that the large, pale form of Great Horned Owl of the Great 
Plains, previously included by the A. O. U. Committee, along with 
pacificus, under the name “subarcticus", was separable from the some¬ 
what smaller and distinctly darker, but still rather pale. Pacific Horned 
Owl of the California region (pacificus), and proposed that it be called 
the Western Horned Owl, Bubo virginianus occidentalis, based on a 
(female ?) type specimen (No. 26436) in the Philadelphia Academy 
collection, taken in the winter of 1880 in Mitchell County, Iowa. The 

A. O. U. Committee (1897; p. 132) in its Eighth Supplement, denied 
recognition to this race “on the ground that the type, from Mitchell 
County, Iowa, proves to be an intergrade between B. virginianus and 

B. V, arcticus, and not the interior form which Mr. Stone intended to 
recognize.” Shortly thereafter Stone (1897), evidently desiring to over¬ 
come the expressed objection of the A. O. U. Committee to the recognition 
of his B. V. occidentalis, proposed the name Bubo virginianus pallescens 
for the “Western Horned Owl” of the interior United States, based on a 
male type specimen (No. 152219, U. S. N. M.) from Watson Ranch, 
eighteen miles southwest of San Antonio, Texas. The matter of recogni¬ 
tion of the “Western Horned Owl”, thus re-defined by Stone, was referred 
by the A. O. U. Committee to C. W. Richmond for investigation, according 
to its Ninth Supplement (1899, p. 133), and we find recognition extended 
to B. v. pallescens in the Tenth Supplement (1901), as a new name for 
the “subarcticus (375a)” of the first two editions of the Check-List and 
of authors generally (in part) up to 1896. 

But when Oberholser (1904) revised the Great Horned Owls he had 
not only recognized Stone’s smaller race pallescens as the one occupying 
the southwestern United States, from western Texas to southeastern 
California and south into Mexico, but also his larger race occidentalis, 
occupying the western United States from Minnesota and Kansas to 
Montana, Utah and Nevada east and south in winter to Iowa. The 

A. O. U. Committee (1908; p. 393) in its Fourteenth Supplement again 
declined to follow Oberholser in recognizing both a southern and northern 
interior race of Great Horned Owl, and in the 1910 edition of the Check- 
List continued to lump them all under the name Western Horned Owl, 

B. V. pallescens. Ridgway (1914; pp. 742-744), however, completely 
adopted Oberholser’s views, calling pallescens the Pallid Horned Owl and 
occidentalis the Western Horned Owl, and in its Eighteenth Supplement 
the A, 0. U. Committee (1923) finally also adopted them, recognizing 
B. V. occidentalis as “375k” under the common name Pale Horned Owl 
and occupying the range indicated by Oberholser and Ridgway. The 
1931 edition of the A. O. U. Check-List recognizes both of these forms, 
but adds again to the confusion, for while continuing to apply the common 
name Western Horned Owl, originally applied by Stone (1896) to his race 
occidentalis (of which scientific name it is a translation), to the race 
pallescens, it dubs occidentalis with an entirely new name and number, 
“Montana Horned Owl (375j)”. In this article, the writer has deemed 
it proper to prefer to revert to the originally applied vernacular name of 
Western (Great) Horned Owl for occidentalis, and to follow Ridgway in 
calling pallescens the Pallid (Great) Horned Owl. 

Brewster (1902) separated a form of Great Horned Owl occurring in 
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Lower California (now recognized to range north to San Francisco Bay) 
and smaller even than pacificus, as Bubo virginianus elachistus, which 
form was promptly accepted by the A. O. U. Committee (1903) as “375e” 
in its Twelfth Supplement. In his revision of the group, Oberholser 
(1904) proposed four new North American subspecies; viz., icelus, as a 
darker segregate from pacificus occupying the coast region of California 
from latitude 35° north to San Francisco Bay, lagophonus, as a lighter 
and more rufescent segregate from saturatus occupying the area from 
northeastern Oregon, eastern Washington and Idaho north through 
eastern and central British Columbia to Cook Inlet and the interior of 
Alaska, heterocnemis, a dark form inhabiting the Labrador coast and 
Ungava previously also referred to saturatus but larger, less ochreous 
and paler below, and algistus, a large form inhabiting the coast district 
of northwestern Alaska, differing from occidentalis in darker coloration 
but much paler and less heavily marked below than lagophonus. All 
four of these were recognized by Ridgway in 1914. The A. O. U. Com¬ 
mittee (1908; p. 347) in its Fourteenth Supplement recognized heter¬ 
ocnemis as the Labrador Horned Owl (375f) and algistus as the St. 
Michael Horned Owl (375g), but (1908; pp. 392-393) rejected icelus and 
lagophonus as “being too close to B. v. saturatus for recognition as in¬ 
dependent subspecies.” Oberholser (1914) also separated the Great 
Horned Owl of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia as B. v. neochorus, it 
supposedly differing from heterocnemis in lighter color and smaller size, 
but Noble (1919) subsequently reduced it to a synonym of heterocnemis. 
In its Eighteenth Supplement the A. O. U. Committee (1923) recognized 
icelus as the Coast Horned Owl (375i), lagophonus as the Northwestern 
Horned Owl (375 h) and neochorus as the Newfoundland Horned Owl 
(3751). But in the 1931 edition of the Check-List, icelus was merged 
with elachistus, giving its letter, “375 i”, to lagophonus, and neochorus 
was merged with heterocnemis, dropping the letter “3751”. 

Recently Louis B. Bishop (1931) has named a segregate of lagophonus, 
as at present recognized, as B. v. leucomelas, a race presumably breeding 
in northern British Columbia east of the coast range about where “the 
ranges of lagophonus and subarcticus approximate” and occasionally 
migrating in winter to southern British Columbia and northwestern 
Washington. 

CHARACTERS OF THE MISSOURI VALLEY SUBSPECIES 

From the preceding statement concerning the general ranges of the 
North American subspecies of Great Horned Owls, it is evident that the 
forms commanding our chief interest in the Missouri Valley region are; 
(1) the Eastern Great Horned Owl, Bubo virginianus virginianus 
(Gmelin) ; (2) the Western Great Horned Owl, B. v. occidentalis Stone, 
(3) the Pallid Great Horned Owl, B. v. pallescens Stone, (4) the Arctic 
Great Horned Owl, B. v. subarcticus (Hoy); and (5) the Northwestern 
Great Horned Owl, B. v. lagophonus (Oberholser). The principal charac¬ 
ters of these five subspecies may be contrasted in the following table: 

General color above predominatingly dusky, with much tawny inter¬ 
mixed; legs and feet dull tawny to pale buff, slightly spotted with 
dusky or else immaculate; facial disk strongly tawny; size averag¬ 
ing rather small, the wing measuring, in mm., c?, 330-348 (341), $, 

354-379 (368)1.EASTERN GREAT HORNED OWL 

General color above in the normal phase predominatingly whitish or gray¬ 
ish, the ochraceous intermixture of a more buffy tone; legs and feet 
white, sometimes pale buffy, only lightly marked or nearly to quite 
immaculate; facial disk not strongly tawny. 


iBased on 3 c? and 7 ? specimens from Nebraska. 
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General color pale, its tone grayish; upper parts with less of 
white and much more of blackish, this latter color sufficiently re¬ 
duced so as to produce a general grayish color admixed with bufty 
in the normal phase, but predominating and diffused in the 
darkest phase; under parts less whitish, more heavily barred; 
legs and feet white, occasionally pale buffy, usually immaculate 
but sometimes lightly spotted; facial disk usually more or less 
tawny or ochraceous; size averaging smaller than following 
form. 


Larger, the wing measuring, in mm., 8*, 340-355 (347), 
2, 365-385 (375)^.WESTERN GREAT HORNED OWL 
Smaller, the wing measuring, in mm., c?, 330-360 (341), 
2, 355-375 (363). .PALLID GREAT HORNED OWL 

General color very pale, its tone whitish; upper parts with much 
more of white and less of blackish, this latter color more contrast¬ 
ing, and with the ochraceous mixture of a lighter buffy in the 
normal phase; under parts more whitish, less heavily barred; 
legs and feet pale buffy white to clear white, sometimes very 
slightly tinged with ochraceous, immaculate or nearly so; size 
averaging decidedly larger, the wing measuring in mm., <$, 350- 
367 (357)^2,385-390 (387)5. .ARCTIC GREAT HORNED OWL 

General color above predominatingly dusky, with little or no tawny; legs 
and feet dark ochraceous very distinctly barred and spotted with dark 
brown; facial disk strongly dusky, with some tawny; size large, 
about as in the preceding form, the wing measuring, in mm., 6, 347- 

370 (356)«, 2, 380-390 (384)^. 

.NORTHWESTERN GREAT HORNED OWL 

BREEDING SEASON OF THE SPECIES IN THE MISSOURI 
VALLEY 

Minnesota. T. S. Roberts (1932) gives the detailed data on eighteen 
Great Horned Owl nestings in Roseau, Isanti, Sherburne, Meeker, Hen¬ 
nepin, Wabasha and Houston Counties, as reported by various observers, 
whom he cites by name. Nests with eggs were found from February 10 
to April 11. From one to four eggs, presumably fresh or nearly so, were 
found in seven cases from February 10 to 28, inclusive. Two or three 
eggs, also presumably fresh or nearly so, probably from delayed or 
second nestings, were found in three cases from March 23 to 31, in¬ 
clusive. On April 5, 1926, in Roseau County, P. O. Frykland found a 
nest with two slightly incubated eggs (probably a second nesting) and 
another with three eggs nearly ready to hatch, and in 1927 another with 
two fresh eggs (also probably a second nesting) on April 11. Nests with 
two and four partly incubated eggs were found, respectively, on April 
8 and 9. A nest examined April 1 contained one egg and three newly 
hatched young, while another nest examined May 10 (again probably a 
delayed or second nesting) contained two newly hatched young. A nest 
with two well-grown young was found on April 26. O. J. Murie (1922) 
found a nest near Moorhead, Clay County, that contained three owlets 
on April 18, 1920, the youngest still wholly in the down, all of which left 
the nest May 15 to 23. T. S. Roberts and F. Benner (1880) found an 


^Based on 3 c? and 9 2 specimens from Nebraska. 

^Frorn Ridgway (1914, p. 742); based on 9 c? and 9 2 specimens. 
^Based on 4 8' specimens from Nebraska. 

5From Ridgway (1914, p. 751) ; based on 2 2 specimens. 

•’From Ridgway (1914, p. 747) ; based on 9 8 specimens. 

’'Based on 3 2 specimens from Nebraska. 
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adult and two young able to fly at Elbow Lake, Grant County, early in 
June, 1879. 

Iowa. R. M. Anderson (1907) gives the detailed data on thirteen Great 
Horned Owl nestings, ten of them in Hancock County and the others in 
Fayette (2) and Johnson (1) Counties. Nests with eggs were found 
from February 1 to April 6. Two or three eggs, fresh or slightly incu¬ 
bated, were found in eight cases from February 1 to March 14, inclusive. 
In each of two nests, two eggs considerably advanced in incubation 
were found, respectively, on February 29 and March 8. Two fresh eggs 
were found in three cases, on March 22 and April 3 and 6, in nests 
from which the eggs had been taken, in the first case on February 29, 
and in the other two cases on March 3 preceding. The nest found with 
two eggs on March 22 contained one downy young bird on May 2. C. R. 
Keyes (1911) collected three eggs from a nest found near Mount Vernon, 
Linn County, Februaiy 17, 1906, and found a second set of three eggs in 
the same nest on March 23, one of which latter had hatched on April 
14 and a second on April 19, while in the following year the nest had 
three eggs on February 9, which had hatched on March 7, 11 and 16, 
respectively, and had young old enough to fly by April 24. B. H. Bailey 
(1918) found a nest with two well feathered young about ready to leave 
the nest at Cedar Rapids, Linn County, April 12, 1911. F. H. Shoemaker 
(1897) found a nest with three slightly incubated and addled eggs near 
Hampton, Franklin County, March 14, 1897. F. J. Pierce (1926) found 
a nest with a nearly grown young bird at Winthrop, Buchanan County, 
May 20, 1923, which young one left the nest on May 28. 

Missouri. P. Roberts (1920) found a nest with two eggs in the hay in 
a barn loft near Conway, Laclede County, on February 4, 1920. W. E. D. 
Scott (1879) found it a “rather rare resident” with fully fledged young 
on April 18, 1874, at Warrensburg, Johnson County. 

North Dakota. N. A. Wood (1923) found a nest of B. v. occidentalis 
(recorded as “pallescens ) with three half-grown young near Fort Tot¬ 
ten, Benson County, North Dakota, on May 28, 1921, which young had 
the wing and tail feathers about half grown by June 11. E. Coues (1874) 
found a pair with two downy young birds (probably also closest to occi¬ 
dentalis) at Pembina, Pembina County, early in June of 1873. 

South Dakota. Over and Thoms (1921) state that in South Dakota 
this species lays its eggs in February or March, and record two-weeks-old 
young taken from a nest near the Vermilion River, in Clay County, April 
1, 1919. M. Cary (1901) records the killing of two young birds near the 
western Custer County line thirty miles southeast of Newcastle, Wyo¬ 
ming, on June 13, 1900. 

Nebraska. The breeding season of the Great Horned Owl in Nebraska 
may be outlined rather completely from the specific data at hand. On 
February 6, 1895, Milford Pew (mss. notes) collected eggs at Hebron, 
Thayer County, and incidentally noted that the birds frequently laid a 
second set in the same nest if the first set was taken. On February 18, 
1899, M. A. Carriker, Jr. (1900) collected a set of three eggs at Nebraska 
City, Otoe County, from a well-built nest located in a large black oak 
tree growing in a ravine near the bluffs, and judging from the extent of 
incubation of these eggs he estimated that the earliest must have been 
deposited at least ten days previously, making February 8 the probable 
date for the beginning of egg-laying. On February 24, 1895,1. S. Trostler 
(mss. notes) took a set of two eggs from an open nest twenty-five feet 
up in a tree and only twenty rods from a house near Omaha, Douglas 
County. During February, 1927, L. H. Watson and others (L. O. I. No. 
21, p. 2; No. 22, p. 4) repeatedly visited an occupied nest in the Salt 
Creek woods near Roca, Lancaster County. 
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M. A. Carriker, Jr. (1900) secured a set of two fresh or slightly incu¬ 
bated eggs near Nebraska City on March 4, 1899, and on March 8, 1899, 
found another nest with two young birds apparently about five days old. 
On March 10, 1899, William G. Smith (mss. notes) collected a set of eggs 
at Long Pine, Brown County. On March 14, 1896, a set of two eggs was 
taken from an old Eastern Crow’s nest six miles north of York, according 
to Wilson Tout (mss. notes). On March 15, 1931, A. T. Harris (L. O. I. 
No. 60, p. 3) found a nest built from an old Crow’s nest with two young 
about ten and fourteen days old, respectively, and one unhatched egg, 
along the Little Blue River south of Hastings. (This record was errone¬ 
ously cited as for March 22, 1931, in L. O. 1. No. 57, p. 3). On March 22, 
1936, E. W. Glandon and Glenn ’Viehmeyer (antea, iv, p. 96) visited a nest 
in eastern Logan County that contained young birds that later were 
banded. On March 24, 1935, G. E. Hudson (antea, iii, p. 63) found a nest 
that contained two young less than a week old about twenty-five feet up 
in a boxelder tree along the Big Blue River at Crete, Saline County. On 
March 25, 1899, J. S. Hunter (mss. notes) found a nest that contained 
two young birds about two or three weeks old along Salt Creek near Hick¬ 
man, Lancaster County. On March 28, 1899, M. A. Carriker, Jr. (1900) 
collected a second set of two eggs from the nest from which the two eggs 
had been taken on March 4, and on March 30, 1898, he collected a set of 
two badly incubated eggs, possibly a second or delayed egg-laying, from 
a bulky nest that looked like a repaired and lined old Red-tailed Hawk’s 
nest located in a large, isolated cottonwood tree. This is our latest record 
of fertile eggs found. 

On March 30, 1933, a nest reported by the Misses Susie and Agness 
Callaway and Mrs. Charles Richardson (antea, i, pp. 44 and 90), found 
near the Richardson farm along the Little Blue Kiver near Fairbury, 
Jefferson County, contained two young weighing a pound and a half each. 
On April 2, 1898, M. A. Carriker, Jr. (1900) found two nests at Nebraska 
City, both containing nearly fledged young birds, one nest with two and 
the other with three owlets. On April 6, 1910, J. E. Wallace (mss. notes) 
collected an adult female with young near Omaha, Douglas County. On 
April 7, 1931, A. T. Harris (L. O. I. No. 60, p. 3) found a nest built from 
an old Crow’s nest and containing three young, the youngest only a day 
or so old and the oldest thrice its size, along Thirty-two Mile Creek, a 
tributary of the Little Blue River southwest of Hastings, Adams County. 
On April 10, 1936, Norman Lewis and Rufus Lyman (antea, iv, p. 93) 
found a nest containing one downy young bird six miles north of Lincoln, 
Lancaster County. On April 11, 1893, R. E. Dinges (mss. notes) found a 
nest with young near Ashland, Saunders County. On April 13, 1931, 
two nests were found by A. T. Harris, one built from an old Crow’s nest 
and the other from a Cooper Hawk’s nest on the north side of the Little 
Blue River north of Bladen, some thirty miles from Hastings. Both had 
young about five and six weeks old, respectively, and on the following 
day the adult and young birds in the second nest were collected by Harris 
and A. M. Brooking for a group (No. 10241) now in the Hastings Museum. 
On April 23 and 24, 1933, Harold Turner (antea, ii, p. 7) found a pair 
with two fledged young on Sand Creek near Holstein, Adams County. 
On April 24, 1927, a nest reported by Mrs. Earle Lionberger (L. O. I. No. 
22, p. 4) found near Superior, Nuckolls County, contained two half-grown 
young. 

On May 6, 1933, G. E. Hudson and John Morrison (antea, i, p. 81) 
found a young B. v. virginianus just recently out of the nest at Union, 
Cass County. On May 12, 1928, M. H. Swenk, with the N. O. U. Field 
Party (L. O. I. No. 32, p. 4) found a fully fledged young bird, only re¬ 
cently able to fly, in the Salt Creek woods south of Lincoln. On May 12, 
1933, the young owls in the nest near Fairbury that had weighed a pound 
and a half apiece on March 30 were practically fully grown. J. L. Childs 
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found a nest at the forks of the Dismal River in Hooker County about 
May 28, 1908, that contained three two-thirds grown young. During 
late May of 1901, R. H. Wolcott and M. Cary (mss. notes) found a nest 
of B. V. occidentalis containing well grown young birds in Sioux County. 

From the data above given it may be generalized that in Nebraska 
nests of the Great Horned Owl contain eggs from February 6 to March 10, 
though unusually delayed nestings or second sets where the first set has 
been removed or destroyed may be found as late as March 28 or 30. Young 
are to be found in the nest during most of March and April (March 3 to 
April 24) but mostly have become fully fledged and left the nest by early 
May (6 to 12) though sometimes nests with young may be found the last 
of May. 

Kansas. Bessie P. Reed (1925) reports finding the species nesting at 
Lawrence, Douglas County, in 1919 and 1921 to 1924, the presence of 
young on March 19,1922, April 1, 1923, and April 2,1921, the flying about 
of the young the last of May, and the abandonment of the nesting site 
by both adults and young by September 22, 1923. L. L. Gardner (1929) 
reports finding a nest at Fort Riley, Geary County, on March 19, 1926, 
which on April 7 contained two downy young that were still in the nest 
when it was destroyed by two soldiers on May 2, and also (1928) another 
nesting of the same pair in 1927 that contained two-weeks-old young on 
April 3. 

Summary. These data show that the Great Horned Owl begins egg 
deposition over the entire Missouri Valley region in February, as early 
as the first week of February in Missouri, Iowa and Nebraska, and that 
eggs of either a normal first set or a delayed first set or second set may 
be found until the end of March or even early April (6 to 11). In Minne¬ 
sota egg-laying begins about February 10. Young birds in the nest are 
to be found from early to middle March (3 to 19) to early May (2nd) 
in Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa, and, farther north, in Minnesota and 
North Dakota, from late March or early April to the latter part of May. 
Fledged but obviously young birds recently out of the nest may be found 
flying through the latter part of April (18 to 24) and most of May in 
Missouri, Iowa and Nebraska and, farther north, in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, from mid-May well into June, and may remain associated with 
the old birds through most of July. Errington (1932) has shown that 
in Iowa and Wisconsin this owl “weans” its young about the first of 
August, and Reed (1925) has recorded that the birds become entirely dis¬ 
sociated from the nesting site by late September, if not earlier. 

BREEDING RANGE OF THE SPECIES IN NEBRASKA 

In addition to the Nebraska breeding records cited above, all based on 
nests found containing either eggs or young, or else on the finding of 
newly fledged young, there are numerous other records of the Great 
Horned Owl having been seen during the breeding season, as above de¬ 
fined, in other localities in the state. T. C. Stephens (1920) records a 
female shot at Wynot, Cedar County, March 21, 1919. S. Aughey (1878) 
reports dissecting one coming from Dakota County, taken in July, 1869. 
L. Sessions (mss. notes) reports it breeding in the vicinity of Norfolk, 
Madison County. I. S. Trostler, L. Skow, J. E. Wallace and other 
observers have recorded it as an uncommon breeder in the Omaha, Doug¬ 
las County, vicinity. The N. 0. U. Field Party saw it along the Platte 
River between Ashland, Saunders County, and South Bend, Cass County, 
on May 16, 1921 (L. O. I. No. 60, p. 6). D. F. Hall (mss. notes) saw two 
of them on February 19, 1895, and one on March 2, 1896, at Lincoln, 
Lancaster County. Other reports of it in the Lincoln vicinity (along 
Salt Creek) during the breeding season are February 25, 1933 (Hudson, 
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antea, i, p. 38), March 6, 1930 (Louisa Wilson, L. O. I. No. 49, p. 3), April 
14, 1934 (2, Hudson mss.) and May 6, 1928 (Bruner Bird Club, L. O. I. 
No. 32, p. 8). M. H. Swenk has reports of it breeding uncommonly in the 
vicinity of Beatrice, Gage County, in the late 1890’s. 

J. A. Dickinson (mss. notes) records it as a scarce resident and proba¬ 
ble breeder at Gresham, York County, in the early 1890’s. Wilson Tout 
(1902) records finding the two eggs of the “Great Horned Owl” previ¬ 
ously mentioned, in an old Crow’s nest, and the adult birds at various 
times through the year at York, York County. At Fairbury, Jefferson 
County, the Great Horned Owl is seen regularly (L. O. I. No. 11, p. 2; No. 
19, p. 5; antea, i, p. 44; ii, p. 71; iii, pp. 92 and 109; iv, p. 89), and at 
such breeding season dates as March 14, 1935, March 17, 1937, April 26, 
1934, and May 12, 1936. At Superior, Nuckolls County, this owl was 
observed by Mrs. Dee Shank on February 26, 1930 (L. O. 1. No. 48, p. 2). 
At Red Cloud, Webster County, Ben Pegg saw a Western (?) Great 
Horned Owl, with Eastern Crows fighting it, on March 29, 1936 (antea, 
iv, p. 92). In the Hastings, Adams County, vicinity the species is present 
through the year, as the following records will show: January 1, 1933 
(Diemer, antea, i, p. 20) ; January 22, 1928 (Diemer, L. O. I. No. 29, p. 
4) ; April 11,1921 (Gilbert Struble); April 29, 1934 (Mrs. A. M. Brooking 
et al., antea, ii, p. 72) ; May 12, 1921 (Brooking Bird Club, L. O. /. No. 60, 
p. 10) ; May 14, 1932 (N. 0. U. Field Day, L. O. I. No. 66, p. 9) ; May 15, 
1926 (N. 0. U. Field Day, L. O. I. No. 17, p. 5) ; May 20, 1933 (Brooking 
Bird Club, antea, i, pp. 73 and 80) and December 28, 1931 (Brooking Bird 
Club, L. O. 1. No. 63, p. 3). 

J. Earl Ludwick (mss. notes) reported it as common in the vicinity of 
McCook, Red Willow County, in the early 1890’s. M. K. Barnum (mss. 
notes) listed the species as a common permanent resident at North Platte, 
Lincoln County, in the early 1890’s and Wilson Tout (1935) lists it as a 
year-around resident in Lincoln County in the timber along the Platte 
River and its branches and the wooded canyons extending back from the 
valley, and cites an instance of a young one being caught and reared by 
John Phifer and of another wounded and caught by some boys near 
Brady, Lincoln County, in September, 1931. Miss Mollie A. Taylor lists 
it as present at Battle Creek, Madison County, in 1935 (antea, iii, p. 105). 
W. C. Smith (mss. notes) reports this bird as common in the vicinity of 
Long Pine, Brown County, in the early 1900’s, and states that he has 
collected its eggs there. L. M. Gates (antea, ii, p. 124) noted it near Long 
Pine, August 19, 1934. The species occurs in the timbered parts of Scotts 
Bluff County. J. S. Hunter (mss. notes) reported that several were heard 
north of Harrison, Sioux County, in May, 1900. 

Summary. All of the preceding Nebraska data collectively show that 
the Great Horned Owl breeds in suitable situations over the entire state, 
except for a band extending slightly southwestwardly across the state 
from north to south, of which Knox and Rock Counties in the north and 
Franklin and Furnas Counties in the south roughly may be taken as the 
corners, interrupted only by an apparently continuous distribution of 
the species along the Elkhorn River. Or, to put it somewhat differently, 
it breeds over the entire state except for an area extending approximately 
between the 98th and 100th meridians, again excepting the continuous 
distribution along the Elkhorn River and also an extension up to the 
headwaters of the Little Blue River and a corresponding distance west¬ 
ward along the Republican River, in Adams and Webster Counties. 

BREEDING RANGE OF THE EASTERN GREAT HORNED OWL IN 
THE MISSOURI VALLEY 

Minnesota. T. S. Roberts (1932) reports that B. v. virginianus is a 
common permanent resident in Minnesota, breeding throughout the for- 
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ested regions of that state and in the groves of heavier timber about the 
lakes and streams of the prairies. C. E. Johnson (1920) records collect¬ 
ing an adult female and one of her brood on July 1, 1912, and shooting 
other adult birds on July 13 and August 3, 1912, near Clear Lake, Lake 
County, A, W. Honeywill, Jr. (1911) records it as present in the summer 
of 1907 near camp at Crooked Lake, in Cass County. A. R. Cahn (1920) 
lists it as a common breeder in Itasca County, where he saw young re¬ 
cently out of the nest in the summer of 1919. 

Iowa. H. C. Oberholser (1904) states that the breeding Great Horned 
Owls of Iowa are B. v. virginianus. R. M. Anderson (1907) reports this 
form as a tolerably common resident in all parts of the state wherever 
moderate-sized patches of timber remain. B. H. Bailey (1918) says it is 
a common resident throughout Iowa. P. A. DuMont (1934) reports it as a 
fairly common resident in the more wooded sections of the south and east, 
and less so in the northwest, away from the Missouri River bottoms. 
P. Bartsch (1897) records it as present in June and July of 1895 in Alla¬ 
makee and Winneshiek Counties. Miss A. R. Sherman (1912) records 
it as resident about her home near National, Clayton County. B. H. 
Wilson (1906) lists it as a “tolerably common resident” in Scott County. 
W. G. Savage (1897) records it nesting near Hillboro, but in Van Buren 
County. H. C. Oberholser (1904) records it as uncommon in Floyd County. 
R. M. Anderson (1896) records it as a breeder in Winnebago County. L, 
Jones (1892) records it as a breeder at Grinnell, Poweshiek County. 
I. N. Gabrielson (1918) noted the species in Marshall County on June 
25 and 29 and July 1, 1915, during the breeding season. P. A. DuMont 
(1932) reports a virginianus with two nestlings taken in Story County in 
March, 1927, It has been repeatedly recorded as a breeder by J. C. Joy 
(1886), C. R. Keyes (1888), L. P. Fagan (1909) and others in the vicinity 
of Des Moines, Polk County. B. H. Bailey (1918) records it as a breeder 
in Blackhawk, Lucas and Mills Counties. J. A. Spurrell (1917) reports 
it as then rare, though formerly common, in Sac County. W. W. Bennett 
(1931) gives it as a common resident in Woodbury County. 

Missouri. Otto Widmann (1907) states that the fact that observers 
from all parts of the state have reported the presence of B. v. virginianus 
to him shows its general distribution in this state, wherever old and 
partly hollow trees are left standing to afford the bird shelter and a 
nesting site. Rudolf Bennitt (1932) gives it as a common permanent 
resident through the state. Johnson A. Neff (1923) reports it as a fairly 
common resident in the w'ooded sections of the Ozarks in southwestern 
Missouri. 

North Dakota. H. V. Williams (1926) reports some nesting birds in 
the vicinity of Grafton, Walsh County, as closest to B. v. virginianus 
and mentions an adult taken March 11, 1924, and a well grown juvenile 
taken June 21, 1923. G. W. Monson (1934) reports virginianus as seen 
occasionally along the Sheyenne River in Cass County, between May 25 
and August 21, 1930, and thought it might be nesting in the vicinity. 

South Dakota. Adrian Larson (1925) reports B. v. virginianus the 
resident form at Sioux Falls, Minnehaha County. G. S. Agersborg 
(1885) gives it as a common resident and breeder in Union, Clay and 
Yankton Counties in the southeastern corner of the state, as well as 
across the Missouri River in Dixon and Cedar Counties, Nebraska. T. C. 
Stephens (1920) records a female of virginianus taken at McCook Lake, 
Union County, on May 16, 1920. 

Nebraska. The breeding range in Nebraska of those Great Horned 
Owls that are more nearly referable to the eastern subspecies, B. v. vir¬ 
ginianus, is apparently confined to that part of the state lying east of 
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the meridian of 97° 30', except along the headwaters of the valleys of the 
Big and Little Blue Rivers, and probably also along the Republican River. 
Along the two last-mentioned streams it extends west nearly to the 99th 
meridian. While most of the birds breeding in this area that have been 
seen by the writer are fairly referable to virginianus, many of them 
show a distinct approach to occidentalis, and some are so nearly inter¬ 
mediate that they might almost equally well be referred to either form. 

T. C. Stephens (1937) lists the Great Horned Owl as a resident species 
in Dakota County, further stating that these resident birds “are quite 
dark, and probably (race) virginianus.” L. Bruner (1896) lists vw- 
ginianus as breeding at Tekamah, Burt County; West Point, Cuming 
County; Rockport, Douglas County (a now abandoned village formerly 



Detailed map showing the known breeding stations of the Eastern Great Horned Owl 
(dots). Western Great Horned Owl (squares), and Pallid Great Horned Owl (circles) in the 
Missouri Valley region. The western breeding limits of B. v. virginianus are shown by the 
solid line, the eastern breeding limits of B, v. occidentalis by a line of dashes, and the 
probable approximate northern breeding limits of B. v. pallescens by a line of dots and 
dashes. 
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located in the extreme northeastern part of the county, north of Florence, 
at the mouth of Ponca Creek) ; Bellevue, Sarpy County; and Lincoln, 
Lancaster County. The University of Nebraska Museum contains a male 
and female with their nest, of a type of virginianus rather dark above but 
with only a little ochraceous in the coloration, thus closely approaching 
occidentalis, that were taken at Hooper, Dodge County, by J. E. Stipsky, 
and mounted by him. L. Skow and 1. S. Trostler (in Bruner, 1896) 
record virginianus as breeding in the vicinity of Omaha, Douglas County, 
in the 1890’s. However, some of these owls breeding in the Omaha area 
show a distinct approach to occidentalis. A female taken near Omaha on 
April 6, 1910, by J. E. Wallace, and now mounted along with an Eastern 
Red-tailed Hawk in a group in the University Museum, is light in colora¬ 
tion for virginianus, and represents an almost intermediate condition 
between virginianus and occidentalis. B. v. virginianus is the breeding 
form at Union, Cass County (Hudson, antea, i, p. 81), and at Nebraska 
City, Otoe County (Carriker, 1900). Apparently it is also the breeding 
form along the lower Platte Valley west to South Bend, Cass County, and 
Ashland, Saunders County (L. O. I. No. 60, p. 6), and southwestward 
along Salt Creek through Lancaster County. It extends as the breeding 
form up the Big Blue River as far as Crete, Saline County, and probably 
to York and Gresham in York County. 

On August 23, 1911, Glen Smith took three Great Horned Owls near 
Fairbury, Jefferson County, and kept them captive and alive until the 
following December, when they were killed and given to A. M. Brooking 
for mounting. These are now in the Brooking collection (No. 2008), and 
are very fairly referable to the subspecies virginianus.. They are mixed 
dusky, whitish and ochraceous above, the facial disk is pale grayish 
ochraceous with a little black mixed, and the feet and toes are plain pale 
grayish ochraceous. Also the young owls taken from a nest near Fair¬ 
bury, Jefferson County, on March 30, 1933, previously referred to, when 
examined by the writer in a practically fully grown condition on the 
following May 12 showed distinctly the heavy ochraceous coloring of 
virginianus. In May of 1924, A. M. Brooking mounted a pair {S and ?) 
of Great Horned Owls taken at Spring Ranch, Clay County, that is 
closest to virginianus, though not quite typical of it, showing some ap¬ 
proach to occidentalis. On April 24, 1933, Harold Turner collected and 
mounted a dark-colored breeding male and female of these owls, with their 
young, on Sand Creek near Holstein, Adams County, and mounted them 
for his collection (antea, ii, p. 7), where they recently have been examined 
by the writer. They are distinctly closest to virginianus, having the 
coloration above described for the Fairbury birds, except that the feet 
and toes are more strongly ochraceous and have a slight dusky barring 
on the sides of the feet above and behind. But a male and female in the 
Brooking collection (No. 10241) collected, with their young, near Bladen, 
Webster County, only a few miles to the south, on April 13, 1931, by 
A. T. Harris and A. M. Brooking, so closely approach occidentalis as to 
make their correct placement a matter of question. They are mixed 
dusky and whitish in color above, with but little ochraceous; the facial 
disk is pale tawny in the female, darker ochraceous tawny in the male; 
and the legs and feet are unbarred pale ochraceous whitish. The breed¬ 
ing record from Hebron, Thayer County (Milford Pew mss.), as well as 
those from the Hastings, Adams County, vicinity, and that from Su¬ 
perior, Nuckolls County, on the Republican River, are also very probably 
more nearly concerned with virginianus than with occidentalis. 

Kansas. Jean Linsdale (1928) reports the shooting of a Great Horned 
Owl, referred to B. v. virginianus, from an open nest containing eggs, 
by Charles Regnary in the spring of 1922 near Geary, Doniphan County. 
D. C. Hilton (1920) found it in the Missouri River bottoms above Fort 
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Leavenworth, Leavenworth County, April 11, 1919. Bessie P. Reed 
(1925) found the Great Horned Owls nesting near Lawrence, Douglas 
County, in 1919 and 1921 to 1924 were referable to virginianus. Jean 
Linsdale and E. R. Hall (1927) give virginianus as a year-around resi¬ 
dent in Douglas County. A nesting pair observed at Fort Riley, Geary 
County, March 19 to May 15, 1926, by L. L, Gardner (1929) and doubt¬ 
fully referred to as “B. v. pallescens?" seems on geographic grounds more 
likely to have been closest to virginianus, to which form it was definitely 
referred in another note by the same author (1928). R. H. Imler (1937) 
says that in Rooks County, virginianus is a “common resident”, and that 
of nine Great Horned Owls handled by him during the past year (1936) 
“seven were distinctly this subspecies”, but one cannot help questioning 
the correctness of the subspecific identification of these Rooks County 
specimens, so far as any February to August birds are concerned. 

Summary. The Eastern Great Horned Owl apparently is the breeding 
form throughout Minnesota, except in the northwestern corner of the 
state, and along most of the adjacent immediate valley of the Red River 
in North Dakota, in the extreme eastern part of South Dakota, over all 
of Iowa and Missouri, in the eastern part of Nebraska, west about to 
longitude 97° 30' north of the Platte River and longitude 98° 30' souoh 
of the Platte, and in the eastern part of Kansas, west about to longi¬ 
tude 97°. 

BREEDING RANGE OF THE WESTERN GREAT HORNED OWL 
IN THE MISSOURI VALLEY 

North Dakota. Lewis and Clark killed one of these owls a short dis¬ 
tance up the Missouri River from Fort Mandan on April 14, 1805, as re¬ 
corded by Coues (1893). J. J. Audubon shot one near Fort Union, July 
18, 1843, as recorded in his Journals (1897). S. F. Baird (1858) records 
as “var. arcticus” a pair of these birds (2, No. 5180; J', No. 5181, U. S. 
N. M.) collected by F. V. Hayden also at Fort Union (undoubtedly in 
the summer of 1856). I. N. Gabrielson and S. G. Jewett (1924) record a 
specimen of occidentalis (det. H. C. Oberholser) collected by Jewett at 
Sentinel Butte, Golden Valley County, on June 7, 1913, who states that 
he saw another there on June 8, one on the Little Missouri below Medora, 
Billings County, on June 18, and one at Oakdale, Dunn County, on June 
28, 1913. W. J. Hoffman (1882) reports the species as not rare at Fort 
Berthold, McLean County. E. T. Judd found it (recorded as “pallescens”) 
a common resident and breeder in 1890 to 1896 in the Turtle Mountains, 
Rolette County. H. V. Williams (1926) reports a specimen taken April 
24, 1924, near Grafton, Walsh County, as closest to occidentalis (re¬ 
corded as “pallescens”), which he says is by far the commoner form of 
Great Horned Owl in that locality during the breeding season, and records 
also a breeding female taken July 1, 1924, identified as occidentalis by 
N. A. Wood of the University of Michigan. 

Minnesota. T. S. Roberts (1932) mentions that Minnesota is “on the 
intermediate ground between the eastern and western forms” of the 
Great Horned Owl and records that a female shot in Roseau County from 
a nest containing two fresh eggs on April 11, 1927, was best referable to 
occidentalis, while another shot in the same county from a nest containing 
two slightly incubated eggs on March 30, 1928, was closer to virginianus, 
both on the authority of P. O. Frykland of Roseau. 

South Dakota. S. S. Visher (1909) reports that nine specimens (of 
“pallescens”) were in the Henry Behrens collection at Rapid City, Pen¬ 
nington County, indicating it probably to be the resident form there. He 
(1911; 1912) also records the form (as “pallescens”) as an abundant 
resident in the badlands and about the steeper buttes in Harding County, 
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and (as “pallescens”) as seen several times near cut-bank bluffs in Fall 
River County, between July 22 and August 8, 1911. Visher (1912) fur¬ 
ther records young birds of this form (as “pallescens”) as seen along the 
White River in the Pine Ridge Reservation in August, 1911. A. B. 
Reagan (1908) reports finding two bii’ds of this species (with little doubt 
occidentalis) on the Rosebud Indian Reservation, Todd County, in July, 
1904. Wm. Youngworth (1935) records the “Great Horned Owl”, without 
subspecific designation but probably closest to occidentalis, as a summer 
resident, present in June and July, in the plateau around old Fort Sis- 
seton, Marshall County. 

Nebraska. M. Cary (1900) reports seeing a “Western Horned Owl” 
at Neligh, Antelope County, on April 8, 1899, definitely in the breeding 
season, but states that the bird is “very rare” in that locality. Nine 
specimens of this subspecies in the Rees Heaton collection at the Curtis 
School of Agriculture, mostly or all probably taken in the vicinity of 
Curtis, Frontier County, indicate this probably to be the year-around 
form in that locality. E. W. and Mrs. Glandon (antea, ii, p. 33) record it 
as a common resident around Stapleton, Logan County, and state that 
one to several are captured there every year. A Western Great Horned 
Owl was noted by the N. O .U. Field Party at North Platte, Lincoln 
County, on May 16, 1936 (antea, iv, p. 74). An adult female shot by J. A. 
Holden near Mitchell, Scotts Bluff County, July 11, 1915, and now pre¬ 
served as a skin in the writer’s collection, is very typical occidentalis. 
M. Cary (1902) records the “Western Horned Owl, Bubo virginianus 
pallescens” as the breeding form in the Pine Ridge of Sioux and Dawes 
Counties, “frequenting alike the heavily timbered canons and the cotton¬ 
woods along the bad lands streams”. 

Kansas. R. H. Imler (1937) reports B. v. occidentalis as “not common 
in Rooks County”, but records specimens of it shot near Stockton in the 
fall of 1933, and on February 22, 1936, the latter date being in the nesting 
season of the bird. Dr. H. C. Oberholser informs me that the Pallid 
Great Horned Owl, B. v. pallescens, ranges north in the breeding season 
to south-central Kansas, so the record of “pallescens” of Jean Linsdale 
(1927) as present in the timber along the Arkansas River at Coolidge, 
Hamilton County, July 13 and 16, 1921, is probably correct. 

Summary. The Western Great Horned Owl is the breeding form over 
North Dakota, except in most of the Red River Valley, in northwestern 
Minnesota, in South Dakota west of about longitude 97° 30', in Nebraska 
generally west of longitude 100° but eastward down the Elkhorn Valley 
to longitude 98° or a little beyond, and in northern Kansas west of longi¬ 
tude 99°, being replaced by B. v. pallescens southwardly. 

POST BREEDING SEASON RANGE OF THE EASTERN GREAT 
HORNED OWL IN THE MISSOURI VALLEY 

That the Great Horned Owl is a more or less migratory species, quite 
generally in some winters and on the part of at least some individuals 
in practically every winter, especially as concerns its more northern sub¬ 
species, is quite generally recognized among ornithologists. J. H. Flem¬ 
ing (1908; 1920) has outlined the season and subspecific composition of 
the flights into southern Ontario in the winters of 1907-08 and 1917-18, 
and G. M. Allen (1919) has also drawn attention to the character of the 
1917-18 flight into New England. The Eastern Great Horned Owl is 
apparently much less migratory than the Western, Arctic or Northwest¬ 
ern subspecies; at least it seems not to shift to the westward in the fall 
and winter to the degree that these last-mentioned forms shift to the 
eastward at that season. As to the extent of its north-south shift there 
are few data, but this likely is more extensive than the east-west shift of 
this subspecies. 
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North Dakota. N. A. Wood (1923) records a specimen of B. v. vir- 
ginianus in the Henry Williams collection that was taken at Grafton, 
Walsh County, on November 10, 1903, and also reports it from Larimore, 
Grand Forks County, in January, 1906, on the authority of Alfred East- 
gate. H. V. Williams (1926) records an additional specimen taken at 
Grafton on December 1, 1923. G. W. Monson (1934) records a specimen 
of virginianus seen in Cass County, on November 10^ 1925. 

South Dakota. T. C. Stephens (1918a) records that A. J. Anderson 
mounted specimens of B. v. virginianus received from Centerville, Turner 
County, on November 17, 1917, from Bridgewater, McCook County, on 
January 26, 1918, and from Ethan, Davison County, on March 23, 1918, 
and again (1930) specimens fi-om McCook Lake, Union County, Novem¬ 
ber 6, 1920, and Yankton, Yankton County, November 11, 1921. 

Nebraska. T. C. Stephens (1937) lists B. v. virginianus as probably 
the resident bird in Dakota County, and Wm. Youngworth (antea, i, p. 31) 
reports this form as present during the winter of 1932-33 in the heavy 
timber of the wooded bluffs southeast of Homer in that county, where it 
“still lives”. D. H, Talbot’s records (in Bruner, 1896) of “Bubo vir¬ 
ginianus” from Dakota City, Dakota County, and Elk Creek, Johnson 
County, were both based on fall and winter male specimens taken re¬ 
spectively in “November” and on “January 11, 1885”, J. E. Stipsky 
found dead specimens near Hooper, Dodge County, on January 25, 1920, 
and February 27, 1929. Thomas Say, who has the honor of first record¬ 
ing the Great Horned Owl from Nebraska, found it present at Engineer 
Cantonment during the winter of 1819-20. I. S. Trostler (in Bruner, 
1896) records the eastern form as “resident, not common, usually one 
pair in each heavy piece of timber” near Omaha, Douglas County, and 
his manuscript notes make the additional comment that it is “a constant 
resident in heavy timber, but not as common as the Barred Owl”. C. A. 
Mitchell reports it as present in the Fontenelle Forest near Omaha, Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1927 (L. O. I. No. 19, p. 5). E. H. Jones (1902) listed the “Great 
Horned Owl, Bubo virginianus” from Dunbar, Otoe County, January 12, 
1902. 

R. H. Wolcott (mss. notes) reports it as a “resident” at Lincoln, Lan¬ 
caster County, and specifically mentions seeing one south of Lincoln on De¬ 
cember 23,1898, on which same date A. Eiche received a specimen taken at 
Lincoln. Other fall and winter dates from the Lincoln vicinity (along 
Salt Creek) include October 20, 1934 (Hudson, antea, iii, p. 42), Decem¬ 
ber 21, 1935 (Hunt, antea, iv, p. 15) and January 1, 1930 (Watson, 
L. O. I. No. 46, p. 2). An adult female shot near Lincoln on November 4, 
1920, and prepared as a skin for the University Museum by M. A. Car- 
riker, Jr., is typical of virginianus. A male collected near Lincoln on 
December 31, 1931, by G. E. Hudson and now in his collection (No. 260) 
is also typical virginianus. An adult female in the J. T. Zimmer collec¬ 
tion (No. 40) taken at Lincoln on January 1, 1908, by Mr. Zimmer, was 
identified by him as virginianus. M. H. Swenk has in his collection a 
female very typical of virginianus that was found freshly killed along 
the road near Beatrice, Gage County, November 25, 1927 (L. O. I. No. 26, 
p. 2). It is blackish, ochraceous and tawny above with very little white, 
the facial disk is tawny with very little black and the legs and feet are 
pale tawny, much barred with blackish, the toes immaculate dull ochrace¬ 
ous. M. Cary (1900) reported virginianus to be “somewhat rare and seen 
only in winter” at Neligh, Antelope County. 

A specimen in the Brooking collection (No. 6286) collected at Kearney, 
Buffalo County, November 20, 1921, by C. A. Black, is probably best 
referable to virginianus though strongly approaching occidentalis. Its 
color above is rather pale but is strongly tinged with tawny, the facial 
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disk is largely pale tawny and the legs and feet are also pale tawny with 
whitish intermixed and with no dark color. An adult female specimen in 
the Brooking collection (No. 10685) shot at Red Cloud, Webster County, 
January 28, 1933, by G. S. Steffins and already recorded (antea, i, p. 44, 
and in migration list, p. 77, credited to Hastings) as “apparently refera¬ 
ble to the Northwestern Great Horned Owl” proves, on more critical 
study, to be merely an unusually dark individual of the Eastern sub¬ 
species. Its color above is mixed with dusky, whitish and ochraceous, 
the darker colors predominating; but the pale tawny facial disk has only 
a moderate amount of dusky intermixed, and the feet are pale ochraceous 
flecked with but a few dusky spots below while the toes are immaculate 
pale ochraceous tawny, all very different from lagophonus. L. Bruner’s 
(1896, p. 29) report of the “Great Horned Owl, Bubo virginianus” from 
Cherry County, based on J. M. Bates’ records is an error, as Rev. Bates’ 
original record shows simply the occurrence of “one form” of the species 
in Cherry County, and that one Bruner (p. 100) correctly refers to the 
Western Great Horned Owl. 

Kansas. R. H. Imler (1937) reports virginianus as common in Rooks 
County, and W. S. Long (1925) records a female specimen from Morton 
County, in extreme southwestern Kansas, taken on November 15, which 
he says is indistinguishable from virginianus from the eastern part of 
the state. 

Summary. The Eastern Great Horned Owl apparently does not shift 
much to the westward of its breeding range, after the close of the breed¬ 
ing season, in the Dakotas, not having been recorded west of longitude 
98°, but in Nebraska it shifts west to about longitude 98° northwardly 
and 99° southwardly, and in Kansas to nearly 100° northwardly and 102° 
southwardly. 

POST-BREEDING SEASON RANGE OF THE WESTERN GREAT 
HORNED OWL IN THE MISSOURI VALLEY 

North Dakota. H. C. Oberholser (1904) records B. v. occidentalis for 
Devils Lake, Ramsey County, and “87 miles below Fort Union” on the 
Missouri River in the same state. H. V. Williams (1926) records speci¬ 
mens from the Grafton, Walsh County, vicinity taken on September 12, 
1923, September 27, 1913 (2), November 1, 1903, December 10, 1923, 
January 24, 1924, and February 22, 1924. 

South Dakota. G. S. Agersborg (1885) reports (as “subarcticus”) 
that B. V. occidentalis visits southeastern (Union, Clay and Yankton 
Counties) South Dakota nearly every winter. A. F. Allen (Stephens, 
1918a and b) saw one near McCook Lake, Union County, on the very late 
date of March 3, 1918. 

Nebraska. A Great Horned Owl shot by Captain J. H. Cook at Agate, 
Sioux County, September 3, 1919, and now preserved as a mounted speci¬ 
men in the University of Nebraska Museum, although labeled “Dusky 
Horned Owl”, is clearly the dark phase of occidentalis, and very likely an 
early fall migrant from farther to the west. A female specimen pre¬ 
served as a skin in the N. 0. U. collection, shot by W. E. Weir in Monroe 
Canyon, Sioux County, on September 6, 1921, is very typically occi¬ 
dentalis. G. E. Hudson and W. E. Beed noted Great Horned Owls identi- 
fled as this subspecies along Squaw Creek, Sioux County, on December 23 
(1), 24 (2) and 26 (1), 1933 (antea, ii, p. 8). L. Bruner (1896) records 
the “Western Horned Owl”, under the name *‘Bubo virginianus subarc¬ 
ticus” from Sioux County, where “several were seen but not taken” on 
February 26, 1896, by W. D. Hunter and L. Skow. Western Great Horned 
Owls were noted by George Blinco (antea, iii, p. 106) at Chadron, Dawes 
County, on January 20 and March 5, 1935, and at Glen Sioux County, on 
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January 29, 1937. C. E. McCafferty (antea, i, p. 49) reports the West¬ 
ern Great Horned Owl as common in the vicinity of Alliance, Box Butte 
County, and states that in 1933 up to February 16 he had received and 
mounted six of them. J. M. Bates (in Bruner, 1896) reports “one form” 
of this species, undoubtedly the present one (under which Bruner records 
it), from Cherry County, but not as a breeder. At Stapleton, Logan 
County, Glenn Viehmeyer (antea, iv, p. 19) noted this form on October 7, 
1935, E. W. and Mrs. Glandon (antea, ii, p. 76 and hi, p. 102) report it 
present during the winters of 1933-34 and 1934-35, and E. W. Glandon 
(antea, hi, pp. 39 and 102) saw it on November 25, 1934. 

Wilson Tout (1935) reports a Great Horned Owl, probably of this 
form, that was shot by Charles Freiberg on November 14, 1914, at North 
Platte, Lincoln County, and one that was wounded and caught near there 
by some boys, and sent to M. H. Swenk on December 9, 1935, after it had 
died in captivity, which proved to be a female occidentalis, somewhat 
darker than average above and with a little pale tawny in the facial disk 
and some dusky cross-barring on the tarsi and feet (antea, iv, p. 13). 
Sight records, probably referable to this form, are for January 1, 1935 
(North Platte Bird Club, antea, hi, pp. 101 and 109), January 5, 1936 
(Tout, antea, iv, p. 62) and December 26, 1935 (5) (North Platte Bird 
Club, antea, iv, p. 21). An unusual influx is recorded for the North Platte 
vicinity in the fall and winter of 1936-37 (Weakly, antea, v, p. 11). A 
specimen taken at Butte, Boyd County, November 12, 1935, by Harry 
Friedrich, is a dark occidentalis, approaching virginianus in coloration. 
One was taken at Page, Holt County, November 16, 1917, mounted at 
Sioux City by the late A. J. Anderson and recorded by T. C. Stephens 
(1918). A specimen of occidentalis shot near Broken Bow, Custer County, 
November 3, 1933, was sent to A. M. Brooking for mounting (antea, ii, p. 
14). The Rees Heaton collection in the Curtis School of Agriculture con¬ 
tains nine specimens, mostly or all taken in the vicinity of Curtis, Fron¬ 
tier County, and all of them are referable to occidentalis, indicating it 
probably to be the year-around form at that locality. At Red Cloud, 
Webster County, Great Horned Owls, probably mostly of this form, were 
recorded by Robert Overing for November 8, 1928 (L. O. I. No. 36, p. 1), 
and C. S. Ludlow for December 20 (2) and 28 (2), 1934, January 1, 1925, 
January 4 (2),5 (2), and 6 (2),1933, January, 1934 (2), January 6 (3) 
and February 1 (2) and 19, 1935 (antea, hi, pp. 9, 66 and 109). A 
female specimen in the Brooking collection (No. 2694) collected at Am¬ 
herst, Buffalo County, January 4, 1918, by C. A. Black, is referable to 
typical occidentalis. 

By early October, after the abandonment of the young by the adults 
in September, the breeding range of B. v. virginianus in the Little Blue 
Valley is invaded with occidentalis migrants from the west or northwest. 
A typical male specimen of occidentalis in the Brooking collection (No. 
6094) was shot by George Kindig near Hastings, Adams County, October 
7, 1931; its color is mixed dusky and whitish, with the facial disk pale 
tawny mixed with black and the legs and feet white, the tarsi slightly 
barred with dusky on the sides. Another male specimen of typical occi¬ 
dentalis was collected near Holstein, Adams County, October 19, 1934, 
by Harold Turner, and is now mounted in his collection. It resembles 
the Hastings specimen very closely, except that the dai’k color in the 
facial disk takes the form of some slight dusky barring and the slight 
barring on the tarsi is confined to the upper portion. A female shot at 
Pauline, Adams County, about November 20, 1921, now in the Brooking 
collection (No. 6287) is dark above, with considerable pale ochraceous in 
the facial disk and the legs and feet pale ochraceous gray, the tarsi 
lightly barred with dusky and the feet immaculate, and resembles the 
breeding birds in an approach to virginianus; a specimen shot in the 
town of Hastings, November 21, 1934, and brought to Mr. Brooking, 
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proved to be typical ocddentalis (antea, iii, p. 37) and still another speci¬ 
men in the Brooking collection (No. 4344) taken near Hastings, Decem¬ 
ber 25, 1932, by a Mr. Bartis, is still closer to virginianus in its ochraceous 
admixture above and pale ochraceous tawny facial disk with little black¬ 
ish, but has the legs and feet almost immaculate grayish white. An owl 
noted December 26, 1932, near Hastings by Miss Margaret Diemer (antea, 
i, p. 19) was somewhat doubtfully identified by her as ocddentalis. 

Some specimens taken in south-central Nebraska during the late sum¬ 
mer and fall differ at once from the stiictly breeding season birds in a 
generally much darker, less ochraceous coloration. These seem to rep¬ 
resent the dark phase of ocddentalis mentioned by H. C. Oberholser 
(1904, p. 191) as commonly found in Colorado specimens of this race, 
for B. V. ocddentalis is commonly dichromatic, with distinct light and dark 
color phases, and also sometimes an ochraceous color phase^ as in pallescens 
(p. 182). These dark phase ocddentalis birds may easily be misidentified 
as small specimens of lagophonus. Three specimens in the A. M, Brook¬ 
ing collection represent well the variations within this dark phase. One 
(No. 13140) in a female collected at Holstein, Adams County, on August 
1, 1934, by Harold Turner. It is dark above, the facial disk is pale tawny 
considerably barred with dusky, and the legs and feet are whitish, the 
feet rather heavily barred with dusky. Another (No. 3863) is a male 
shot at Spring Ranch, Clay County, on September 17, 1927. It is still 
darker above, the facial disk is grayish white barred with dusky but 
with no ochraceous, and the legs and feet are grayish white, the feet 
immaculate gray and white above with little ochraceous tinge. The 
third specimen (No. 6231) is a rather large female shot at Arcadia, 
Valley County, October 18, 1931. It is dusky and white above with little 
or no buffy or ochraceous, the facial disk is light ochraceous tawny 
slightly mixed with black, and the legs and feet are grayish white, the 
legs somewhat barred with dusky, the feet immaculate pale ochraceous 
gray. E. W. Glandon (antea, iv, p. 47) reports that on January 24, 1936, 
he and Glenn Viehmeyer banded with No. 34-611347 and liberated a Great 
Horned Owl that had been captured near Stapleton, Logan County. 
From its size the bird was probably a male, and from its general very 
dark coloration and marked lack of any light tawny in the plumage (very 
different from the breeding form there) probably was a migrant from 
the northwest representing the dark phase of the Western Great Horned 
Owl. The dates of occurrence of these dark phase specimens suggest 
that the eastward movement of ocddentalis may begin from the eastern 
Rocky Mountain foothills of northern Colorado unexpectedly early, in 
August and September, immediately after the adult birds desert the 
young. 

Migrant specimens of this form have been noted at Lincoln (cf. Bruner, 
Wolcott and Swenk, p. 56). The University of Nebraska Museum has a 
mounted specimen, representative of ocddentalis in its dark phase, that 
was taken at Lincoln, Lancaster County, December 21, 1921, by Harold 
P. MacDougall. F. A. Colby’s record of the “Great Horned Owl” for 
Gage County, given by Bruner (1896) and referred by him to Buho v. 
virginianus, was according to his report based on a mounted specimen 
in the collection of Fred Wesphal of Beatrice, where the writer later saw 
it and recognized it as belonging to the Western subspecies. M. H. Swenk 
(1902) noted also a specimen shot near Beatrice, Gage County, on De¬ 
cember 20, 1898, and mounted by James Cady of that place, as referable 
to “B. V. pallescens”, then the accepted name of the Western Great 
Horned Owl. The record of the “Western Horned Owl” published by 
L. Bruner (1896) from West Point, Cuming County, as “B. v. suh- 
arcticus” was based on a mounted (winter ?) specimen of this form, that 
for many years was kept in Professor Bruner’s house, and the Omaha 
record of L. Skow, published at the same time under the same names. 
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was with little doubt based on a similar specimen. I. S. Trostler (mss. 
notes) also reported the “Western Horned Owl” as occasionally seen in 
the Omaha vicinity. L. Skow (in Bruner, 1896) recorded the “Dusky 
Horned Owl, Bubo virginianus saturatus” as occurring at Omaha. The 



Detailed map showing the known stations of occurrence during the fall and winter of the 
Eastern Great Horned Owl (dots). Western Great Horned Owl (squares). Pallid Great 
Horned Owl (circles), Arctic Great Horned Owl (large triangles), and Northwestern Great 
Horned Owl (diamonds). The known western wintering limits of the Eastern Great Horned 
Owl are shown by the solid line and the known eastern wintering limits of the Western 
Great Horned Owl by a line of dashes. Note that in the Dakotas the wintering range of 
the Eastern Great Horned Owl corresponds quite closely to its breeding range, but that in 
Nebraska and Kansas there is a marked spread to the westward in winter, and that while 
the Western Great Horned Owl is absent in the breeding season in Minnesota (except the 
northwestern corner) and Iowa, in winter it spreads southwestward nearly across southern 
Minnesota and practically across northern Iowa, so that there is a complete reversal in 
position of the solid and dash lines for the two seasons. The Pallid Great Horned Owl 
apparently occasionally wanders north from south-central Kansas to southern Nebraska in 
winter. The Arctic Great Horned Owl migrates south nearly to latitude 40° in Nebraska, 
but barely beyond latitude 42° in Iowa. The Northwestern Great Horned Owl evidently 
straggles rarely into Nebraska down the Platte River to about longitude 98°. 
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migrant specimen upon which this record was based, taken in the early 
1890’s, is now unfortunately lost, but this specimen was with little doubt 
a dark individual of the dusky phase of the Western Great Horned Owl. 
Bruner, Wolcott and Swenk (1904, p. 56), in discussing the “Western 
Horned Owl, Buho virginianus pallescens”, referred to Skow’s “Dusky 
Horned Owl” as “certainly belonging to this form”. T. C. Stephens 
(1937) reports that specimens lighter colored than B. v. virginianus, 
“varying considerably in range of color, and to a less extent in dimen¬ 
sions”, probably representing chiefly occidentalis, occur in Dakota County 
in winter, and mentions specifically one taken at Nacora and mounted 
by A. J. Anderson on February 24, 1921. 

The preceding data have indicated the extensive intergradation be¬ 
tween the Eastern and the Western Great Horned Owls that takes place 
along the Missouri River, especially as pertains to the eastern Nebraska 
area. Migrant birds found in the state during the fall and winter months 
sometimes show evidences of intergradation between these two forms 
and the more northern Arctic or Northwestern Great Horned Owls. 
Especially common are apparent intergrades between the Western and 
the Arctic Great Horned Owls. Such specimens may be difficult properly 
to place subspecifically. For example, a male specimen in the A. M. 
Brooking collection (No. 10686) taken at Franklin, Franklin County, 
February 2, 1931, by Leo Goldsbury is very pale for occidentalis, with the 
upper parts mixed dusky, whitish and ochraceous, the facial disk pale 
ochraceous and white and the legs and feet pure white, thus closely ap¬ 
proaching subarcticus. Another specimen (mounted with spread wings) 
in the University of Nebraska collection, without data but presumably 
from Nebraska, very greatly resembles this Franklin County specimen. 

Kansas. N. S. Goss (1886) records the taking of a male specimen of 
B. V. occidentalis along the south fork of Beaver Creek, Rawlins County, 
October 29, 1885. H. C. Oberholser (1904) records it from Pendennis, 
Lane County. W. S. Long (1926) records specimens of occidentalis in 
the University of Kansas Museum from Wallace, Hamilton, Seward and 
Rooks Counties, all in western Kansas. 

Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri. H. C. Oberholser (1904) records B. v. 
occidentalis from Aitkin, Aitkin County, Elk River, Sherburne County, 
and Excelsior, Hennepin County, Minnesota. He records it also from 
Grinnell, Poweshiek County, Iowa. Witmer Stone’s (1896) type of occi¬ 
dentalis is a specimen (No. 26435, Phil. Acad. Nat. Sci.) taken in Mitchell 
County, Iowa, in the winter of 1880 by W. L. Abbott. R. M. Anderson 
(1907) records seven additional Iowa specimens as follows: A specimen 
(No. 11610 Univ. Iowa Mus.) from Sioux City, Woodbury County, taken 
in 1889 by D. H. Talbot; a specimen (No. 8698) from Little Sioux, Har¬ 
rison County, collected by D. H. Talbot on December 8, 1884; three speci¬ 
mens then in the collection of the late A. J. Anderson taken in Hancock 
County, respectively on November 14, 1898, January 26, 1894, and April, 
1891; and two from Johnson County taken January, 1887 (No. 3347) 
and January 18, 1889 (No. 3341). T. C. Stephens (1918a) adds four 
Iowa records of specimens mounted at Sioux City by A. J. Anderson, all 
taken in the fall and early winter of 1917, as follows: One near Leeds, 
Woodbury County, on December 4, another near Morningside in the same 
county on December 5, a third near Alta, Buena Vista County, November 
19, and the fourth near Kelley, Story County, November 10, and adds 
eight records for the Sioux City vicinity in Woodbury County of Decem¬ 
ber 16, 23 and 30, January 20 and February 17. P. A. DuMont (1932) 
adds one taken in Story County in January 1927, by D. J. Bullock and 
later (1934) adds the following: One (No. 15435) from “Iowa” in the 
Talbot collection; one taken at LeMars, Plymouth County, by Otto 
Remer; one (No. 14582) taken at Blue Lake, Monona County, in 1885 
by D. H. Talbot’s collectors; three taken in Dickinson County, in the 
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vicinity of Arnold’s Park; two from Boone County in the Coe College 
(No. 881) and Rosene collections, respectively; one (No. 16172) from 
Clayton County, taken January 11, 1896, and another from Beulah in 
the same county taken October 28, 1926; and one from Johnson County, 
taken January 11, 1907, by P. Dvorsky, and another from the same 
county taken October 23, 1923. O. Widmann (1907) records this form 
(as “pallescens”) as taken near New Haven, Franklin County, Missouri, 
the correctness of which isolated record, however, may be regarded with 
some doubt. 

Summary. The Western Great Horned Owl makes an extended shift 
from west to east at the close of the breeding season, spreading nearly 
across central and southern Minnesota and practically covering the 
northern half of Iowa, a maximum distance eastward of at least 350 
miles, and probably often much more. At the same time there is a marked 
influx of birds of this subspecies from farther west over Nebraska, in¬ 
cluding some very dark individuals believed to come from the Rocky 
Mountain region of northern Colorado. 

POST-BREEDING SEASON RANGE OF THE PALLID GREAT 
HORNED OWL IN THE MISSOURI VALLEY 

Nebraska. On December 7, 1933, Peter Hansen shot a male Great 
Horned Owl near Holstein, Adams County, which specimen he brought 
to Harold Turner of Bladen for mounting. This specimen has been re¬ 
corded as “a dark colored example of Bubo virginianus occidentalism 
(antea, ii, p. 7), but an examination of it by the writer shows that it is 
but slightly darker than the normal phase of occidentalis or pallescens, 
being very similar in coloration to the male specimen previously men¬ 
tioned, that was taken at the same place on October 19, 1934, by Harold 
Turner, and also in his collection. It is, however, quite too small for 
occidentalis, having a total length of only 507 mm., a wing length of but 
330 mm., and a tarsal length of 49 mm. It is, therefore, referred to B. v. 
pallescens, and regarded as probably a northwardly wandering winter 
visitor from south-central Kansas. Another very pale bird that was shot 
near Mead, Saunders County, December 9, 1934, by Harvey Widmann, 
and that was identified and recorded by the writer as B. v. occidentalis 
(antea, iii, p. 43), was also a very small specimen, with a wing only 331 
mm. long, and probably was also better referable to B. v. pallescens. 

MISSOURI VALLEY RECORDS OF THE ARCTIC GREAT HORNED 
OWL 

North Dakota. H. C. Oberholser (1919) states that while B. v. sub- 
arcticus has been reported as nesting in North Dakota, these reports 
have all proved to refer to pale examples of occidentalis, which is the 
prevailing breeding form in that state. He (1904) records it for Devils 
Lake, Ramsey County, and later (1919) states that it occurs with ap¬ 
parent regularity as a winter resident, and records the following speci¬ 
mens: Hebron, Morton County, December 2, 1917 (S. A. Rahtz); Robin¬ 
son, Kidder County, March 7, 1918 (G. H. Mayer) and Grand Forks, 
Grand Forks County, based on a specimen without date in the Museum 
of the University of North Dakota. N. A. Wood (1923) records a speci¬ 
men in the H. V. Williams collection taken at Grafton, Walsh County, on 
December 3, 1903, and H. V. Williams (1926) records others taken there 
December 18, 1917 (during which latter year he says several specimens 
were taken), October 7, 1923, and December 4, 1924. 

South Dakota. G. S. Agersborg (1885) reports two records of sub- 
arcticus from southeastern South Dakota (Union, Clay and Yankton 
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Counties) based on specimens shot. W. H. Over and C. S. Thoms (1921) 
record a specimen taken in Sanborn County in January, 1895, by F. A. 
Patton of Artesian. Adrian Larson (1925) records one found dead No¬ 
vember 23, 1907, at Sioux Falls, Minnehaha County. W. H. Over (1936) 
adds two more records; one taken in Sanborn County in the winter of 
1900 and one in Spink County, in March, 1936. 

Nebraska. There are eleven Nebraska records, known to the writer 
to date, definitely referable to subarcticus, eight of them being based on 
specimens preserved and their location now known. These eleven records 
indicate a sporadic late fall and winter distribution of this subspecies 
across the state in some seasons, mostly over its northern half, between 
November 11 and March 1. The first Nebraska record, published by 
Bruner (1896) as the “Arctic Horned Owl, Bubo virginianus arcticus”, 
is based on a specimen taken at West Point, Cuming County; one of two 
birds shot, respectively, on February 11 and March 1, 1886, both of which 
were mounted by him (taxidermy record data). This specimen, still pre¬ 
served in the University of Nebraska Museum (cf. Bruner, Wolcott and 
Swenk, p. 56), where it now unfortunately bears only the label “No. 463” 
(without locality, date, sex or age data), was pointed out to the writer 
years ago by the late Professor Bruner as the very specimen upon which 
his published record was based. It is a typical Arctic Great Horned Owl, 
very pale colored, with the facial disk, legs and feet pure white. The 
single record of this subspecies by L. Skew (in Bruner, 1896) from Flor¬ 
ence, Douglas County, relates to a specimen (now lost) that never has 
been seen by the writer, but in view of the general carefulness of Show’s 
identifications may be accepted as valid. 

The fourth record, also based on a specimen taken, is a mounted female 
bird now in the Eiche collection at the University of Nebraska Museum 
that was sent in from Western, Saline County, where it had been shot 
by an unknown collector on November 21, 1903. This specimen is also 
typical of subarcticus, being very pale colored, with the facial disk, legs 
and feet wholly immaculate white. The fifth state record rests on another 
mounted female specimen, also in the Eiche collection at the University 
Museum, collected at Chadron, Dawes County, January 26, 1906, by 
George M. Pinneo, that almost exactly matches the West Point and 
Western specimens in its coloration. The sixth record is a mounted male 
specimen in the A. M. Brooking collection (No. 2542) that was collected 
at Spring Ranch, Clay County, December 12, 1916, by Lorin Harlan. It 
agrees with the others in very pale color with the facial disk white and 
the legs and feet snowy white. The seventh record is again a very typical 
male specimen of subarcticus, with the color very pale, generally whitish, 
and the facial disk, legs and feet wholly immaculate white, that was col¬ 
lected at Kearney, Buffalo County, on November 12, 1931, by C. A. Black, 
mounted by him and now preserved in his collection. 

The eighth record relates to a mounted specimen shot in the canyons 
in the eastern part of Logan County late in the winter several years ago 
and identified as subarcticus by M. H. Swenk (antea, v, p. 30). The ninth 
record is a very light colored specimen with pure white feet that was 
shot near Franklin, Franklin County, January 14, 1933, and brought to 
A. M. Brooking for mounting (antea, i, p. 44; in migration list, p. 77, 
credited to Hastings). The tenth record is a mounted male specimen in 
the Brooking collection (No. 13081), collected at Lisco, Garden County, 
November 11, 1934, by Frank Sinninger. This specimen is not quite as 
typical of subarcticus as are the Nebraska specimens mentioned above. 
It is pale colored, but not as whitish as the others, and the facial disk 
has a little pale buffy with the white; the legs and feet, however, are 
pure white. The eleventh and most recent Nebraska record for this sub¬ 
species is based on a small, nearly typically colored male bird collected 
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at Naper, Boyd County, December 5, 1935, by Harry Friedrich, and 
made into a skin by G. E. Hudson (antea, iv, p. 9), in whose collection 
(No. 785) it is now preserved. Although very pale in general coloration, 
with the legs and feet immaculate pure white, the dull whitish facial 
disk is very faintly tinged with buffy along the lower margin. 

Minnesota and Iowa. H. C. Oberholser (1904) records it for Aitkin, 
Aitkin County, Minnesota. T. S. Roberts (1932) reports it as a winter 
migrant into Minnesota, the earliest date being September 30, 1927, and 
the latest April 1, 1928, for Roseau County, supported by specimens 
taken by P. O. Frykland of Roseau. P. A. DuMont (1934) gives three 
Iowa records, viz., a female (No. 3343, Univ. Iowa Mus.) collected in 
Johnson County, December 18, 1888, by William Mueller; one (No. 11612) 
collected in Woodbury County in February, 1889, by Charles Hagelin; 
and one killed near Maquoketa, Jackson County, during the winter of 
1913-14. W. H. Over (1936) records one from Plymouth County, taken in 
the winter of 1915. There seem to be no records of suharcticus for 
Kansas or Missouri, though probably it reaches the northern border of 
the first-mentioned state. 

Summary. The Arctic Great Horned Owl, which breeds entirely north 
of the United States, apparently occurs regularly in winter in North 
Dakota and Minnesota, first appearing at the end of September (30) or 
early in October (7) and reaching maximum numbers in December. In 
November some of these birds reach South Dakota (23) and Nebraska 
(11, 12, 21), later reaching northern Iowa in December (18). They retire 
northward from Iowa and Nebraska in February and from Minnesota 
and North Dakota during March. 

MISSOURI VALLEY RECORDS OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
GREAT HORNED OWL 

Although B. V. lagophonus has been repeatedly taken in winter in Colo¬ 
rado, Nebraska seems to be the only Missouri Valley state from which 
it has been recorded. To date, there are about eight records of its occur¬ 
rence in Nebraska. These records indicate for the Northwestern Great 
Horned Owl a probable late fall and winter distribution down the Platte 
Valley to about latitude 98°, rather closely paralleling the southern edge 
of the winter distribution of the Arctic Great Horned Owl in Nebraska. 
It occurs over a period of much the same length as that of suharcticus 
but beginning and ending somewhat later, between October 28 and the 
middle of February. 

In November, 1901, William Townsley collected a large, very dark 
colored Great Horned Owl in Hamilton County, north of Harvard, Clay 
County, that A. M. Brooking secured for his collection (No. 2488) about 
1916. This specimen was subsequently disposed of by Mr. Brooking, and 
has not been available for recent re-examination by the writer, but was 
dark colored like the specimen from Lisco, Garden County, presently to 
be discussed, which was identified early in 1918 as lagophonus by Dr. 
Oberholser, when the two were compared at about that time, and was 
consequently definitely identified by Brooking as lagophonus. On Janu¬ 
ary 14, 1903, A. M. Brooking shot a very dark male specimen near Hast¬ 
ings, Adams County, that was disposed of to C. A. Black of Kearney, 
and is now in the collection at the Kearney Junior High School, where 
the writer has examined it and feels it is best referable to subtypical lago¬ 
phonus. An apparent third record of lagophonus was a second mounted 
specimen in the Townsley collection that was taken in Hamilton County 
north of Harvard in the winter of 1916-17, identified by Mr. Brooking as 
lagophonus shortly before the breaking up of the Townsley collection in 
1920. 
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On or about February 15, 1917, a very large, very dark colored female 
Great Horned Owl was killed at Lisco, Garden County, by a now un¬ 
known person and sent to C. A. Black of Kearney for mounting. It was 
purchased by Mr. Black, and later disposed of to A. M. Booking for his 
collection (No. 2679-1). The following fall a very similar female speci¬ 
men (No. 2687) was killed at Imperial, Chase County, October 28, 1917, 
by Frank A. Slonwell and sent in directly to Mr. Brooking. Both of these 
large dark owls were sent to Dr, H. C. Oberholser in 1918, and both were 
identified by him as lagophonus, which identification was placed on 
record by M. H. Swenk (1918) as the first definite state records of this 
subspecies for Nebraska. Both specimens are still in the Brooking col¬ 
lection at Hastings and recently have been re-examined by the writer. 
The original record (loc. cit.) gave the Lisco bird as the larger one, and 
occasion is here taken to correct that misstatement, as obviously the 
measurements of the two specimens somehow became switched. The 
Imperial bird is the larger, presenting the following measurements: 
Wing, 390; tail, 227; tarsus, 72; culmen without cere, 31; depth of bill, 
26.7 mm. The corresponding measurements of the Imperial bird are 382, 
219, 69, 30.2 and 24 mm. Both birds are very dark colored, but the Lisco 
bird is the darker one of the two; in the Lisco specimen the facial disk 
is about equally mixed black and rufous, while in the Imperial specimen 
it is rufous well mixed with black; both have the ground color of the 
legs and feet grayish white, the Lisco bird having both the feet and toes 
heavily barred with blackish, the Imperial bird having the feet barred 
with blackish but the toes only slightly so. 

Apparently there was something of a flight of lagophonus into western 
Nebraska in the late fall of 1917, at the same time that the large flight 
of Snowy Owls was on, for, in addition to the Imperial specimen above 
discussed, Mr. Brooking received another (No. 2704) that he identified as 
lagophonus, after comparison with the two birds so identified by Dr. 
Oberholser, that also came from Lisco, GaiMen County, killed by a now 
unknown collector on November 6, 1917. Unfortunately, this specimen 
and Brooking’s No. 2488 from the Townsley collection were disposed of 
by Mr. Brooking, and the writer has not been able to re-check them in 
connection with this study. The same is true of a third specimen in the 
Townsley collection, identified by Brooking as lagophonus, taken in the 
winter of 1918-19. The most recent Nebraska record of lagophonus is a 
subtypical female specimen (formerly No. 12478 of the Brooking collec¬ 
tion), taken four miles west and three miles south of Ayr, Adams County, 
October 29, 1933, by William Gingrich (antea, ii, p. 14), the skin of which 
is now in the writer’s collection. This bird is about the same size as the 
first Lisco and Imperial specimens above mentioned, but is not so dark 
colored, though decidedly darker than the dark phase of occidentalis. Its 
facial disk is tawny, mixed with black and its legs and feet pale, well 
barred with blackish. 
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GENERAL NOTES 

The European Starling Wintering at Fairbury, Jefferson County.— 

European Starlings (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris) were noted near Fair¬ 
bury on January 1,1937.— Misses AGNESSand Susie Callaway, Fairhury, 
Nebr. 

The American Magpie in Douglas County.—On February 13, 1937, I saw 
a flock of thirteen American Magpies (Pica pica hudsonia) near Elkhorn, 
Douglas County, Nebraska.— Wesley Thomas, Omaha, Nebr. 

The European Starling in Otoe County and the American Magpie in 
Nemaha County.—On March 16, 1937, I saw a flock of between thirty and 
forty European Starlings (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris) a little west of 
Barney, Otoe County, Nebraska, and a few miles farther on, just north of 
Peru, Nemaha County, I saw a flock of thirteen American Magpies (Pica 
pica hudsonia). — L. M. Gates, Lincoln, Nebr. 

More European Starlings Seen in Lancaster County.—On April 4, 1937, 
I saw three European Starlings (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris) near King’s 
Pond, north of Lincoln, Lancaster County, Nebraska.— George E. Hudson, 
Dept. Zoology and Anatomy, Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 

The European Starling Apparently Nesting Near Lincoln, Lancaster 
County.—On June 4, 1937, I saw an European Starling (Sturnus vulgaris 
vulgaris) entering into a woodpecker hole in a telephone post along the 
roadside four miles east of Lincoln (University Place). Apparently the 
bird was nesting there, or preparing to do so.—L. M. Gates, Lincoln, Nebr. 

The European Starling Near Eagle, Cass County.—On September 26, 
1937, we saw a flock of about forty European Starlings (Sturnus vulgaris 
vulgaris) along a side road just west of Eagle, Cass County. A few of the 
birds that did not take flight with the main flock, but remained in the 
roadside trees, permitted a close inspection and thorough identification. 
Large numbers of immature Red-headed Woodpeckers were seen on the 
same day along the same road, but all of them were gone a week later.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Myron H. Swenk, Lincoln, Nebr. 

The Eastern Cardinal in Logan County.—During the last week in March, 
1937, a male Eastern Cardinal (Richmondena cardinalis cardinalis) ap¬ 
peared in the vicinity of Stapleton, Logan County. It was quite an un¬ 
common privilege for the bird lovers of this community to see it. Although 
several persons previously have reported seeing male Eastern Cardinals 
in this vicinity, this is the first individual of the species that I personally 
have seen. It is odd that there is no record of a female Cardinal having 
been observed in this vicinity. Apparently the species is on the increase 
along the upper stretches of the South Loup River.— Earl W. Glandon, 
Stapleton, Nebr. 

The Whooping Crane Near Kearney, Buffalo County.—I wish to add an 
additional record of the Whooping Crane (Grus americana) for the spring 
of 1937 to those previously recorded (antea, v, p. 33). On April 10, 1937, 
Mr. George Eaglestrom, a farmer living about a mile north and west of 
Kearney, Buffalo County, saw three of these birds feeding in a field three 
miles west and one mile north of Kearney.— Cyrus A. Black, Kearney, 
Nebr. 

April Bird Life Along the Potash Highway in the Nebraska Sandhills.— 
On April 28, 1937, Mr. Jones and I drove from Hastings to Alliance over 
State Highway No. 2, known along the beautiful valley of the Middle Loup 
and westward as the Potash Highway. Our trip of 300 miles started in a 
cold, gentle rain, and the ranges of sandhills on either side of the Middle 
Loup Valley became snow-covered as the rain turned to a light snow. 
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The sun did not appear all day. Our roadside bird census for the day 
totaled forty-two species. At Dunning, Blaine County, two Eastern Belted 
Kingfishers were in possession of fishing rights along the Dismal River. 
In and around the lakes and ponds adjacent to the highway were many 
ducks and shore-birds. Of ducks there were Common Mallards, American 
Pintails, Green-winged Teals, Blue-winged Teals, Shovellers, Lesser 
Scaups, Redheads, Canvasbacks, Buffleheads and American Buff-breasted 
Mergansers. Some of the ducks were wary, and took fiight as the car 
approached, but the shore-birds were unsuspicious, quite undisturbed by 
the heavy trucks passing by on the highway, and we had the opportunity 
of observing Northern Killdeers, Wilson Snipes, Western Willets, Lesser 
Yellow-legs, Pectoral and Least Sandpipers, Dowitchers (subsp.). Marbled 
Godwits, Avocets, and Wilson Phalaropes. The most noteworthy were the 
Avocets, of which we saw 126 on the trip. On one small pond thirty miles 
east of Alliance, where we spent fifteen minutes, eighty-four Avocets 
were counted, along with hundreds of Wilson Phalaropes and a Western 
Willet. The Avocets were swinging their long bills from side to side in 
the mud, the graceful little Wilson Phalaropes were “whirligiging” and 
busily stirring up the mud to bring the food to the surface, and at the 
same time giving voice to low contented “quack, quacks”, while the lone 
Western Willet seemed a bit nervous, and occasionally would take wing 
crying “willa-willa-willet", fly a few feet and again quiet down. It was an 
interesting and thrilling sight. Ten Great Blue Herons (subsp.) were 
noted, three of them on the same lake with five American Black-crowned 
Night Herons. At one place four Marbled Godwits feeding in the marsh 
grass blended so perfectly with their background that they almost escaped 
us. Numerous flocks of Saskatchewan Horned Larks flew back and forth 
before us, and the roadside was brightened with numerous Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds and Red-winged Blackbirds (subsp.).— Mrs. A. H. Jones, 
Hastings, Nebr. 

The American Caspian Tern and Northern Little Blue Heron at Fair- 
bury, Jefferson County.—On May 1, 1937, we identified an American Cas¬ 
pian Tern (Hydropogne caspia imperator) and on May 11, 1937, a North¬ 
ern Little Blue Heron (Florida caerulea caerulea) near Fairbury.— Misses 
Agness and Susie Callaway, Fairbury, Nebr. 

Some Reminiscences Of a Near-Octogenarian Bird-Lover.—My life of 
nearly eighty years has largely been spent on the frontier, and I have 
always, by inheritance and personality, been a lover of Nature, and 
especially of birds. I remember as a boy of eleven years watching, at a 
distance of about fifty feet, the “love dance” of the Sandhill Brown Crane. 
The dance was awkward, but to my boyish eyes it seemed to have a 
definite rhythm and movement, and I watched it for a long time, About 
1874, we were awakened late one stormy, rainy night by a flock of swans 
flying around the house and making loud cries for it seemed like the 
greater part of an hour. It was too dark and stormy for us to see them, 
but from the sound of their cries they must have been very near the roof. 
At my home at 2126 Goff Avenue, in East Omaha, I have many trees and 
shrubs, and feeding places in the winter, and take pleasure in watching 
the different birds in their movements and actions. Several species nest 
near by. From my window on May 16, 1927, at a distance averaging 
twenty feet, I identified seventeen different kinds of birds, including the 
Wood, Olive-backed Swainson and Northern Gray-cheeked Thrushes and 
the Veery (subsp.).— Alva L. Timblin, Omaha, Nebr. 

The Canada Warbler and Western Tanager at North Platte, Lincoln 
County.—On the morning of May 26, 1937, I was observing a Red-eyed 
Vireo in the trees at the Experiment Substation near here, when a Canada 
Warbler (Wilsonia canadensis) came into my field of vision. The tree in 
which it was feeding was rather low and quite close, so that I had an 
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excellent chance to observe and thoroughly identify it, in spite of the 
rather dense foliage. On the following morning, May 27, again on the 
Substation grounds, I had the pleasure of encountering a male Western 
Tanager (Piranga ludoviciana) and admiring its brilliant scarlet, yellow 
and black coloration. I had not previously observed either of these species 
here. —Mrs. Carl N. Collister, North Platte, Nebr. 

The Eastern. Cliff Swallow Nesting in Common Bank Swallow Burrows.— 

In 1937, as usual, the Common Bank Swallow (Riparia riparia riparia) 
nested in large numbers in the vertical high bank across the Missouri 
River from Decatur, Nebraska, in Monona County, Iowa. Even the un¬ 
usually high stage of the river this year did not get up to these swallow 
nests. Their chief enemy seems to be snakes, which occasionally raid the 
nests. A quarterboat was tied to the bank right in front of this swallow 
colony this summer, and Dr. E. B. Trail, who lived on the boat, called my 
attention to the fact that a few pairs of Eastern Cliff Swallows (Petro- 
chelidon albifrons albifrons) were nesting with the Common Bank Swal¬ 
lows in their holes. We found four such nests, and the only difference was 
that the Eastern Cliff Swallows had built mud bottle necks to the Bank 
Swallow holes. They actually were using the Bank Swallow burrows for 
their nesting sites. I am unable to find any mention of such a practice for 
Cliff Swallows in the literature. A little farther upstream, on the Ne¬ 
braska bank in Thurston County, the Eastern Cliff Swallows have plas¬ 
tered their usual nests against the perpendicular sandstone Omaha Mis¬ 
sion Bluffs, as they have been doing no doubt for the past century or more. 
At this point the river flows right against the sandstone cliffs, making 
them an almost inaccessible spot that can be reached only by boat, that 
I regard as Nebraska’s most beautiful place.—F. W. Haecker, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Breeding of the Cinnamon Teal in Garden County, Nebraska.—On June 
10, 1937, I found a nest of the Cinnamon Teal (Querquedula cynoptera) 
containing eight eggs on the Crescent Lake Migratory Bird Refuge in 
Garden County. I am informed this is the first record of the actual finding 
of the nest and eggs of this duck in Nebraska. 

A pair of the birds was first noted May 24, 1937, feeding in a shallow, 
spring-fed pond near the refuge headquarters and they were seen there 
daily until June 8 when the male was alone. When his mate was again 
seen with him, on June 10, she was watched from 4:00 P. M. to 5:33 P. M. 
when she flew off east, followed closely by the male, and dropped in the 
vegetation about 250 feet from the water’s edge. He, however, continued 
his flight back to the same pond and again fed, but more vigorously this 
time. I marked the spot where she disappeared and after ten minutes 
systematically walked over the area twice before she would flush. She 
flew off slowly to join her mate on the pond, and the two were seen together 
from then on. 

On the pond, as one pair of Blue-winged Teal (Querquedula discors) 
would come too close to the Cinnamon Teals in feeding, the two males 
would show considerable animosity towards each other. Once the male 
Cinnamon Teal chased the pair of Blue-wings away, but later the male of 
the latter flew at the male Cinnamon and drove him and his mate away. 
The beautiful male Cinnamon Teal, in his finest plumage, continued pump¬ 
ing his head up and down for perhaps five minutes afterwards, as if still 
angry over the affair. Such encounters were not, however, carried on 
when meeting Mallards, Shovellers, or Baldpates on the same pond. 

The nest from which the female flushed was in a grassy area within 
several acres of various sedges (Cyperaceae), as was also the pond, and 
was arched over with dead grasses sufficient to grant about fifty per cent 
concealment. Here the ground was muddy, considerably wetter than the 
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usual location of Blue-winged Teal nests in this region, yet it was built up 
high enough in the clump to be dry. Its eight eggs were apparently 
slightly incubated. It was made of dead grasses and about twenty-five 
bits of down. 

The nest was placed under the refuge system of regular observation 
used for waterfowl nests, but on June 19 all of the eggs were gone. The 
arched, grassy roof over it had not been disturbed and it is likely that a 
snake took them. No shells were evident in the vicinity. 

The nest was found independently by V. C. Conover, State District Con¬ 
servation Officer, on June 12, by watching the female go to it.— Walter W. 
Bennett, Refuge Manager, Crescent Lake Migratory Bird Refuge, Ells¬ 
worth, Nebr. 

Some 1937 Bird Notes from the Pine Ridge,—On January 10, I noted a 
lone American Bohemian Waxwing at Chadron. On January 20, I saw 
two, and on February 10 three. Northern Bald Eagles near Whitney, and 
on February 15 two more of them west of Chadron. On January 29, a 
Western Great Horned Owl was observed at Glen. Batchelder Downy 
Woodpeckers and Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadees were noted on 
January 12, and on other dates through the winter. During the winter 
of 1936-37 I saw no ducks, whereas in other years I have found them 
plentiful on the upper White River between Crawford and Andrews. 
Large flocks of Green-winged Teals were seen near Whitney and west of 
Harrison on March 1. I saw the first Canada Geese (subsp.) at Whit¬ 
ney on March 10. Also, between November 20, 1936, and January 20, 
1937, I saw no American Rough-legged or Red-tailed Hawks, or any 
other species of large hawk, which is quite different from the usual con¬ 
dition. After January 20, I would occasionally see one. Not nearly as 
many Horned Larks (subsp.) were seen during the winter of 1936-37 as 
in previous winters. I did not see a single one during December, but noted 
a large flock at Harrison on February 15. American Magpies were present 
near W’^hitney on January 20 and on through the winter. Red-winged 
Blackbirds (subsp.) were noted March 20, the first Eastern Robin on 
March 21, Western Lark Sparrows on April 3, and the Sparrow Hawk 
(subsp.), Northern Killdeer and Common Red-shafted Flicker on April 7. 
The first Brown Thrasher and the last Western Tree Sparrow were seen 
at Chadron on April 17, on which same date the Eastern Belted King¬ 
fisher was noted at Glen. I noted an Eastern Least Tern on June 1, and 
a Franklin Gull on June 15. 

The Eastern Cardinal has been seen on Bordeaux Creek since the 
observation of about May 10, 1936 (antea, iv, p. 84), but it was not seen 
when Mrs. Blinco and I visited that place on June 6, 1937. However, 
the following assortment of species was seen: Desert Sparrow Hawk, 
Western Mourning Dove, Eastern Kingbird, Saskatchewan Horned Lark, 
Northern Blue Jay, Western Mockingbird, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, 
Eastern Robin, Eastern Common Bluebird, Western Warbling Vireo, 
Eastern Yellow Warbler, Western Maryland Yellow-throat, Western 
Meadowlark, Red-winged Blackbird (subsp.), Bullock Oriole, Bronzed 
Grackle, Pale American Goldfinch, Lark Bunting, and Western Lark 
Sparrow.— George Blinco, Chadron, Nebr. 

The Western Blue Grosbeak Breeding in Saunders County.—On June 24, 
1937, in northeastern Saunders County about three-fourths of a mile 
from the bridge across the Platte River south of Fremont, Dodge County, 
I noted a male and a female Western Blue Grosbeak (Guiraca caerulea 
interfusa) flying across the road from time to time and perching on the 
telephone wires. Intermittently the male would give his song, which I 
heard distinctly several times, and thought did not bear any resem¬ 
blance to that of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak. A few days later I re- 
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visited the location and this time found the birds quite attentive to their 
nest, which was located in some sumac bushes that formed a hedge along 
the road. I did not venture too close to the nest, not wishing to distress 
the parent birds, but I was close enough to hear the faint peeps of the 
young birds in the nest. This is the first time that I have seen this species 
in the Fremont vicinity.— Mrs. Lily Ruegg Button, Fremont, Nebr. 

Eastern Yellow-bellied Sapsucker Injury at Fairbury, Jefferson 
County.—The Eastern Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus varius 
varius) was noted by us on June 26, 1937. We also noticed where these 
birds had injured Austrian pine trees but had not bothered Scotch pine 
or white pine trees in the same group.— Misses Agness and Susie Calla¬ 
way, Fairbury, Nebr. 

The Eastern Least Tern Breeding in Burt County.—This summer (1937) 
Dr. E. B. Trail found the nest and eggs, and also the young, of the East¬ 
ern Least Tern (Sterna antillarum antillarum) along the Missouri River 
sandbars (cf. antea, v, p. 9). These nestings were in Burt County on a 
bar along the river near the town of Arizona, in the extreme southeastern 
corner of the county.—F. W. Haecker, Omaha, Nebr. 

The Southern Long-billed Curlew and Upland Plover on the Increase in 
Lincoln County.—We were greatly interested in watching both the South¬ 
ern Long-billed Curlew (Numenius americanus americanus) and the Up¬ 
land Plover (Bartramia longicauda) during the summer of 1937. Ap¬ 
parently there was an unusually large number of young of both of these 
species reared this year in the North Platte Valley of Lincoln County, 
and the sandhills to the north. One evening late in July we took a short 
drive up the valley to the west of the Experiment Station and were 
amazed at the numbers of young Upland Plovers in evidence. The valley 
meadows literally were dotted with these birds for long distances. We 
counted eleven of them in one spot of less than an acre in extent right 
near the road. The Southern Long-billed Curlews were in evidence in 
unusually large numbers, both in the Platte Valley and in the sandhills, 
throughout the season. In August the young curlews began congre¬ 
gating in great numbers about the shores of the Sutherland project 
regulating reservoir. At times it was possible to count as many as 100 
of them in view from a single observation point.— Mr. and MRS. Harry E. 
Weakly, Experiment Substation, North Platte, Nebr. 

The Red Crossbill in Webster County in Early August.—On August 5, 
1937, I heard bird calls that at first I took to be those of young Northern 
Purple Martins when they finally get safely on the wing, and, although I 
knew there had not been a female bird of that species here all summer, 
and no young had been reared here, I kept looking skyward to locate the 
source of the calls, until finally I located that source in three Red Cross¬ 
bills (Loxia curvirostra subsp.)* feeding in the linden tree just a few 
feet away. I was of course much interested, as it was the first time that 
I had ever seen Red Crossbills here, and was especially surprised to find 
them at this time of the year. Two of the three birds were apparently 
young males, showing pinkish streaks on the hind neck and wings, but 
the third had no hint of red anywhere as far as I could see, and I took 
it to be a female. All of them were heavily streaked with brownish on 
the light ground color of the neck and breast. I was much interested in 
the large crossed mandibles of these birds, and thought that the upper 
mandible especially was heavier than is shown by any drawing of the 


*From the large bill and geographical considerations, it is probable 
that these Red Crossbills were the form we have been calling the Bendire 
Red Crossbill (Loxia curvirostra bendirei), but that Ludlow Griscom has 
recently separated under the name L. c. benti. —Ed. 
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Red Crossbill that I have seen. The three crossbills stayed about for six 
days, but were not seen after August 11 until on August 18, when I heard 
one that did not stop to feed. I enjoyed seeing them here and listened to 
their sweet voices, and consider their occurrence here at this time of 
year most unusual.— Mrs. George W. Trine, Red Cloud, Nebr. 


Some Bird Notes from the Omaha Vicinity.—During the summer of 
1934, while fishing at the south side of the Platte River, west of the 
Platte River bridge on Highway 75, I saw a Northern Little Blue Heron 
(Florida caerulea caerulea) wading in a small marshy tract. It was an 
adult in its characteristic slaty-blue plumage. Ruby-throated Humming¬ 
birds (Archilochus coluhris) are not rare in the Omaha vicinity, espe¬ 
cially along the Missouri River. On any summer day, or more commonly 
in the early evening, they may be seen there, perched on telephone wires 
along the railroad tracks or flying among the wild flowers. But their 
nests are seldom found. On June 13, 1937, along the Missouri River at 
Child’s Point, I found a nest of this bird, built on a dead branch of an 
ash tree about ten feet up from the ground. Although I returned to the 
nest several times, I failed to see any of the birds that had built the nest. 
This puzzled me as it did not seem possible that the birds had finished 
nesting that early. Late in September of 1937 I found a nest of the 
Western Mourning Dove (Zenaidura macroura marginella) containing 
two newly-hatched young near Omaha. It is strange that any of these 
birds are yet alive, after all of the shooting of them that has been going 
on around here this fall.— Ralph Velich, Omaha, Nebr. 


The Greenbrier as a Valuable Plant for Birds.—Apropos of Mr. Vieh- 
meyer’s article in the January, 1937, number of the Review, I wish to com¬ 
ment on a native vine, the Greenbrier (Smilax hispida). Some seventeen 
years ago, shortly after I located at my present home in Omaha, at 2126 
Golf Avenue, I dug up a large stubby specimen of this vine that was grow¬ 
ing in a pasture, solitary and alone, and kept it trimmed down to a height 
of about three or four feet. And was it a job to transplant! However, I 
did get it set out in the fence line of my back yard. It grew and flourished, 
but I paid no attention to it, being concerned with other improvements, 
except to keep the top cut down. I noticed the leaves died in the date fall, 
but, with the black berries, stayed on the vine all winter. After a year 
or two I noticed bright red beads scattered around on the ground, and 
examining them found them to be seeds of some kind. Then I noticed 
that they were thicker near the greenbrier vines, so I investigated. I 
began to notice small greenbrier plants springing up around, and, being 
curious to know more of the plant, I transplanted them. Now I have 
greenbrier growing in the hedge on the north, and in some places on the 
lot line elsewhere. All this is to tell you how I came to know about this 
vine. 

The early Eastern Robins come to my place, and at once clean up all 
of the greenbrier berries on the vines and drop the seeds. I am getting 
more plants, and expect to place them all around the tract, for the pro¬ 
tection of birds and as food for them, and to guard against dogs, cats and 
trespassers. Nothing can get through where these vines are, and their 
spread is not such as to be a nuisance. The leaves staying on all winter 
make a splendid windbreak, and the vines are a fine nesting place for 
birds, as nests in them are secure against cats and other predators. I can 
go up to the nests and watch the birds, some even staying on the nest 
when my face is within a foot of them. As a windbreak it is incomparable, 
with its thick stems and leaves to sift the wind. From my experience with 
this vine, I cannot say too much for it, as a protection for birds, summer 
and winter. As a windbreak it is hard to beat, either let run wild or 
trimmed.— Alva L. Timblin, Omaha, Nebr. 
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Acanthis linaria Unarm, 31. 

Accipiter cooperi, 29. 

Ammodramus bairdii, 9, 31. 

Anatidae spp., 65. 

Anser albifrons albifrons, 29. 

Anthiis spinoletta rubescens, 10. 

Antilocarpa americana americana, 
54. 

Aquila chrysaetos canadensis, 33. 

Archilochus colubris. 111. 

Asio flammeus flammeus, 30. 

Astur atricapillus atricapilhis, 14. 

Avocet, 23, 53, 61, 107. 

Baldpate, 20, 55, 59, 108. 

Bartramia longicauda, 110. 

Beaver, Missouri River, 55. 

Bennett, Walter W., article by, 108- 
109. 

Bison bison bison, 53. 

Bison, Plains Common, 53, 54. 

Bittern, American, 20, 59, 71. 

Black, Cyrus A., articles by, 6, 10, 
33, 106. 

Blackbird, Brewer, 3, 18, 64, 71; 
Red-winged, 31; Red-winged 
(subsp.), 3, 17, 18, 21, 64, 71, 107, 
109; Rusty, 64; Yellow-headed, 
64, 71, 107. 

Blinco, George, article by, 109. 

Bluebird, Eastern Common, 3, 9, 14, 
16, 17, 63, 71, 109; Mountain, 3, 
33, 63. 

Bobolink, 64, 71. 

Bob-white (subsp.), 10, 19, 20. 

Bonasa umbellus umbellus, 53. 

Branta canadensis subsp., 55. 

Brooking, A. M., articles by, 10, 11. 

Bubo virginianus arcticus, 80; vir- 
ginianus occidentalis, 11, 80, 82; 
virginianus lagophonus, 80, 83; 
virginianus pallescens, 80, 82; 
virginianus subarcticus, 30, 80, 
81 82 

Bufflehead, 17, 65, 59, 107. 

Bunting, Indigo, 9, 64^ 72; Lark, 65, 
72, 109; Lazuli, 23, 64; Snow, 31; 
Eastern Snow, 14, 31, 66. 

Buteo borealis krideri, 29; lagopus 
sancti-johannis, 33. 

Button, Mrs. Lily Ruegg, articles 
by, 14, 109. 

Calcarius lapponicus, 7; lapponicus 
subsp., 14, 31; lapponicus ala- 
scensis, 31; lapponicus loppon- 
icus, 8, 31. 


Callaway, Misses Agness and Susie, 
articles by, 106, 107, 110. 
Canvas-back, 33, 65, 67, 59, 107. 
Cardinal, 70, 106; Eastern, 9, 14, 
16, 17, 18, 21, 33, 71, 106, 109. 
Castor canadensis missouriensis, 
55 

Catbird, 16, 21, 62, 71, 109. 
Cathartes aura septentrionalis, 9, 
53. 

Celastrus scandens, 5. 

Celtis occidentalis, 3. 

Cervus canadensis nelsoni, 53. 

Chat (subsp.), 64; Long-tailed, 71; 

Yellow-breasted, 9. 

Chen hyperboreus hyperboreus, 55. 
Chickadee, Blackcapped, 8, 14; 

Black-capped (subsp.), 17; Long¬ 
tailed Black-capped, 3, 5, 18, 23, 
71,109. 

Chicken, Greater Prairie, 4, 10, 18, 
23, 56. 

Collister, Mrs. Carl N., article by, 
108. 

Columba migratoria, 53. 

Coot, Northern American, 20, 60. 
Cormorant, Northern Double-crest¬ 
ed, 59. 

Corvus corax, 13, 33; sinuatus, 13, 
33. 

Cowbird, 8; Cowbird (subsp.), 18, 

21, 64; Eastern, 9, 16, 71. 

Crane, Brown, 33; Brown (subsp.), 

22, 60; Little Brown, 10, 29; 
Sandhill Brown, 10, 33, 107; 
Sandhill, 29; Whooping, 10, 33, 
57, 58, 60, 106. 

Creeper, Brown (subsp.), 23; East¬ 
ern Brown, 14, 17, 18, 21, 62. 
Crossbill, Red, 110; Red (subsp.), 
17; Bendire Red, 110. 

Crow, Eastern, 8, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, 
33, 71. 

Cuckoo, Black-billed, 61, 71; East¬ 
ern Yellow-billed, 8, 61, 71. 
Curlew, Eskimo, 36; Long-billed, 
56; Long-billed (subsp.), 60; 
Southern Long-billed, 22, 110. 
Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus, 10, 
11, 33. 

Cygnus columbianus, 10. 

Cynomys ludovicianus ludovicianus, 
53. 

Deer, Plains Virginia, 53, 55. 
Dickcissel, 9, 19, 22, 65, 72. 

Dove, Western Mourning, 8, 16, 17, 
18, 20, 61, 71, 109, 111. 
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Dowitcher (subsp.), 22, 61, 107; 
Long-billed, 30. 

Duck, Ring-necked, 29, 55, 59; 

Northern Ruddy, 23, 55, 60; 
Wood, 59. 

Eagle, Bald, 32; Northern Bald, 
109; Golden, 23; American Gold¬ 
en, 33, 60. 

Ectopistes migratorius, 53. 
Elaeagnus angustifolia, 5. 
Empidonax, 70. 

Falco coliimharms richardsonii, 29; 

sparverius sparverius, 29. 

Falcon, Prairie, 19, 20, 23, 60. 

Finch, Purple (sp. ?), 5; Cassin 
Purple, 23; Eastern Purple, 17, 
18, 65. 

Flicker, Common Red-shafted, 3, 

18, 20, 23, 62, 109; Northern 
Yellow-shafted, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
62, 71. 

Florida caerulea caerulea, 107, 111. 
Flycatcher, Acadian, 8, 62, 70; 
Northern Crested, 8, 62, 71; 
Least, 62, 70, 71; Alder Traill, 

62, 70; Yellow-bellied, 70. 
Fraxinus pennsylvanica lanceolata, 

5. 

Gadwall, 55, 59. 

Gates, L. M., articles by, 9, 12, 106. 
Glandon, Earl W., articles by, 9, 33, 
106; Mr. and Mrs. Earl W., 29- 
31. 

Gnatcatcher, Eastern Blue-gray, 9, 

63. 

Godwit, Hudsonian, 61; Marbled, 
61, 107. 

Golden-eye, American, 59. 
Goldfinch, American (subsp.), 14, 
17, 18, 22; Eastern American, 9, 

19, 72; Pale American, 109. 
Goose, Blue, 13, 57, 59; Canada, 

55; Canada (subsp.), 19, 20, 23, 
59, 109; Greater Canada, 55; 
Lesser Snow, 55, 57, 59; White- 
fronted, 29, 59. 

Goshawk, Eastern, 14. 

Grackle, Bronzed, 3, 14, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 21, 64, 71, 109. 

Grebe, American Eared, 59; Horned, 
59; Common Pied-billed, 22, 59; 
Western, 59. 

Grosbeak, Rocky Mountain Black¬ 
headed, 3, 21, 64, 71; Western 
Blue, 3, 21, 64, 72, 109; Evening 
(subsp.), 3, 5; Rose-breasted, 16, 
21, 31, 64, 71, 109. 

Grouse, Eastern Ruffed, 53; Prairie 
Sharp-tailed, 3, 4, 10, 23. 


Grus americana, 10, 33, 58, 106; 

canadensis canadensis, 29. 
Guiraca caerulea interfusa, 109. 
Gull, Bonaparte, 61; Franklin, 57, 
61, 109; American Herring, 57, 
61; Ring-billed, 57, 61. 


Haecker, F. W., articles by, 9, 12- 

13, 13, 14, 33, 108, 110. 
Haliaeetus leucocephalus (subsp.), 

32. 

Hawk, Northern Broad-winged, 18, 

19, 20, 60; Cooper, 19, 23, 29, 60; 
Duck, 23; American Duck, 60; 
Harlan, 20, 60; Marsh, 14, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 22, 60; Pigeon, 29; 
Pigeon (subsp.), 19; Richardson 
Pigeon, 23, 29, 60; Red-tailed, 19, 

20, 109; Red-tailed (subsp.), 19, 

20, 22, 60; Krider Red-tailed, 29; 
American Rough-legged, 19, 23, 

33, 60, 109; Ferruginous Rough¬ 
legged, 19, 23, 60; Northern 
Sharp-shinned, 18, 19, 23, 60; 
Sparrow, 16, 18; Sparrow 
(subsp.), 14, 18, 19, 20, 22, 60, 
71, 109; Desert Sparrow, 29, 109; 
Eastern Sparrow, 16, 29, 60; 
Swainson, 16, 19, 20, 60. 

Hedymeles ludovicianus, 31. 
Heineman, Mrs. Paul T., article by, 
6-7. 

Here and There With the N. 0. U. 
Members, 5. 

Heron, Great Blue (subsp.), 16, 18, 
59, 107; Northern Little Blue, 59, 
71, 107, 111; Eastern Green, 59, 
71. 

Hudson, George E., articles by, 13, 

14, 57, 106; G. E., Gilbert, P. T., 
and Wade, Otis, 9. 

Hummingbird, Ruby-throated, 8, 
16, 20, 61, 111; Rufous, 22, 30. 
Hydropogne caspia imperator, 107. 

Icterus galhula, 9. 

Ixoreus naevius meruloides, 6, 32. 

Jay, Northern Blue, 8, 17, 18, 19, 

21, 62, 71, 109; Pinon, 10, 11, 15, 
23, 33, 62. 

Jenkins, C. H., article by, 12. 
Johnston, Mrs. H. C., article by, 11. 
Jones, Mrs. A. H., articles by, 12, 
31-32, 107. 

Junco, Pink-sided, 65; Shufeldt 
Oregon, 18, 22, 65; Eastern Slate- 
colored, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 
23, 65. 

Juniperus virginiana, 3. 
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Killdeer, Northern, 18, 20, 57, 60, 
71, 107, 109. 

Kingbird, Arkansas, 21, 22, 62, 71; 

Eastern, 8, 20, 22, 62, 71, 109. 
Kingfisher, Eastern Belted, 20, 61, 
71, 107,109. 

Kinglet, Eastern Golden-crowned, 
14, 17; Eastern Ruby-crowned, 
16, 18, 21, 23, 63. 

Kingsley, F. R., article by, 57-58. 
Kite, Swallow-tailed, 42. 

Kittiwake, Atlantic, 57, 61. 

Lanius borealis borealis, 14, 30; 

borealis invictus, 14, 30. 

Lark, Horned, 8, 31; Horned 
(subsp.), 18, 21, 109; Hoyt 
Horned, 23, 30, 62; Saskatchewan 
Horned, 23, 30, 71,107, 109; “Old¬ 
field”, 56. 

Limnodromus griseus scolopaceus, 
30. 

Loder, Mrs. John, article by, 12. 
Longspur, Chestnut-collared, 23, 
65; Lapland, 7, 8, 14, 23, 31; 
Lapland (subsp.), 22, 23, 65; 
Alaska Lapland, 23, 31, 65; Com¬ 
mon Lapland, 8, 23, 31; Eastern 
Lapland, 23; McCown, 22. 

Loxia curvirastra subsp., 110; 

curvirostra benti, 110. 

Ludlow, Charles S., article by, 11. 
Liitra canadensis interior, 55. 

Magpie, American, 11, 12, 13, 15, 
23, 33, 62, 71, 106, 109. 

Mallard, 108; Common, 20, 55, 59, 
107. 

Marsh, William, article by, 6. 
Martin, Purple, 6; Northern Pur¬ 
ple, 6, 62, 70, 71, 110. 
Meadowlark, 31; Eastern, 16; East¬ 
ern Common, 21, 64; Western, 16, 

18, 21, 22, 56, 64, 71, 109. 
Melanitta deglandi, 13. 

Meleagris gallopavo silvestris, 53, 

56. 

Merganser, American Buff-breast¬ 
ed, 17, 60, 107; Hooded, 60; Red¬ 
breasted, 60. 

Mockingbird (subsp.), 14, 19, 21, 
62, 71; Western, 109. 

Morns alba, 4. 

Nannus hiemalis hienialis, 13. 
Nighthawk, 16; (subsp.), 16, 18, 

19, 20, 61; Sennett, 16, 71. 

Night Heron, American Black- 

crowned, 59, 71, 107. 


Norris, Mrs. R. E., article by, 8. 

Numenius americanus subsp., 56; 
americanus americanus, 110. 

Nuthatch, Red-breasted, 17, 18; 
Eastern White-breasted, 8, 14, 
17, 21, 70; Rocky Mountain 
White-breasted, 70. 

Nyctea nyctea, 30. 

Nyroca collaris, 29. 

Odocoileus virginianus macrourus, 
53. 

Olor buccinator, 55; columbianus, 
55. 

Oporomis formosus, 8. 

Oriole, Baltimore, 9, 21, 64, 71; 
Bullock, 109; Orchard, 21, 64, 71. 

Otocoris alpestris enthymia, 30; al- 
pestris hoyti, 30. 

Otter, Interior, 55. 

Otus asio maxwelliae, 30; asio nae- 
vius, 30. 

Ovenbird, 9, 22, 64. 

Owl, American Barn, 61; Western 
Burrowing, 13, 61, 71; Arctic 
Horned, 30; Great Horned, 16, 
17, 79-105; Great Horned (sub¬ 
sp.), 19, 84-88; Arctic Great 
Horned, 80, 84, 100-103; Eastern 
Great Horned, 80, 83, 88-92, 93- 
95; Northwestern Great Horned, 
80, 84, 102-103; Pallid Great 
Horned, 80, 84, 100; Western 
Great Horned, 11, 61, 80, 84, 92, 
93, 95-100, 109; Long-eared, 19; 
Screech, 30; Screech (subsp.), 
14, 20; Eastern Screech, 30; 
Rocky Mountain Screech, 30; 
Northern Short-eared, 30, 61; 
Snowy, 30. 

Parthenocissus quinquefolia, 5. 

Partridge, Hungarian, 29. 

Pelecanus occidentalis occidentalis, 
58. 

Pelican, Eastern Brown, 58, 59; 
White, 59. 

Perdix perdix, 29. 

Petrochelidon albifrons albifrons, 
108. 

Pewee, Eastern Wood, 8, 62, 71; 
Western Wood, 62. 

Phalarope, Northern, 61; Wilson, 
22, 61, 71, 107. 

Pheasant, Ring-necked Common, 3, 
4, 5, 23, 71. 

Philohela minor, 57. 

Phoebe, Eastern, 16, 62, 71; Rocky 
Mountain Say, 62, 71. 

Pica pica hudsonia, 11, 12, 13, 33, 
106. 
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Pigeon, Passenger, 53, 54. 

Pintail, American, 20, 33, 55, 53, 
107. 

Pipit, American Common, 10, 18, 
23, 63; Sprague (?), 23. 

Piranga rubra rubra, 8, 58; ludovi- 
ciana, 108. 

Plectrophenax nivalis nivalis, 14, 
31. 

Plover, Black-bellied, 60, 70; Gold¬ 
en, 70; Piping, 60; Upland, 20, 
60, 110. 

Prairie-dog, Plains Black-tailed, 53. 

“Prairie Hen”, 55. 

Progne subis subis, 6. 

Pronghorn, Northern, 54. 

Prunus americana, 4; virginiana 
melanocarpa, 4. 

Querquedula cyanoptera, 29, 108; 
discors, 108. 

Rail, Virginia, 29; Northern Vir¬ 
ginia, 20, 60. 

Rallus limicola limicola, 29. 

Raven, American, 13, 15, 33. 

Recurvirostra americana, 53. 

Redhead, 33, 55, 59, 107. 

Redpoll, Common, 5, 17, 22, 31, 65. 

Redstart, American, 9, 19, 23, 64, 
71. 

Rhus glabra, 4; trilobata, 4. 

Ribes americanum, 4; a,ureum, 4; 
missouriensis, 4. 

Richmondena cardinalis cardinalis, 
9, 33, 106. 

Riparia riparia riparia, 108. 

Rissa tridactyla tridactyla, 57. 

Ritchey, Mrs. O. W., article by, 32- 
33. 

Robertson, Joseph H., article by, 12. 

Robin, 28, 32; Eastern, 3, 6, 16, 17, 
18, 21, 23, 32, 62, 71, 109, 111; 
Western, 32. 

Rosa acicularis, 4; pratincola, 4. 

Roth, Dr. R. G., article by, 10-11. 

Sagittaria latifolia, 55. 

Sanderling, 61. 

Sandpiper, Baird, 61; Least, 61, 71, 
107; Pectoral, 61, 71, 107; Red- 
backed, 61; Semipalmated, 61, 70, 
71; Solitary (subsp.), 18, 22, 6 !, 
71; Spotted, 22, 60, 71; Stilt, 22, 
61, 71; Western, 70; White- 
rumped, 61, 71. 

Sapsucker, Eastern Yellow-bellied, 
16, 18, 57, 62, 110. 

Scaup, Lesser, 17, 55, 57, 59, 107. 

Scoter, White-winged, 13, 14. 


Scott, W. W., article by, 57. 

Selasphorus rufus, 30. 

Sheldon, Mr. and Mrs. Addison E., 
article by, 14. 

Shoveller, 22, 29, 55, 59, 71, 107, 
108. 

Shrike, Loggerhead (subsp.), 63, 
Migrant Loggerhead, 18; White- 
rumped Loggerhead, 71; North¬ 
ern, 14, 21; Northern (subsp.), 
19, 63; Eastern Northern, 30; 
Northwestern Northern, 14, 30. 

Sialia currucoides, 33. 

Siskin, Northern Pine, 14, 17, 22, 
23, 65. 

Smilax hispida, 111. 

Smith, Mr. and Mrs. George 0., ar¬ 
ticle by, 12. 

Snipe, Wilson, 18, 60, 107. 

Solitaire, Townsend, 3, 23, 63. 

Sora, 19, 60. 

Sparrow, Baird, 9, 23, 31; Brewer, 
65; Chipping (subsp.), 22, 65; 
Eastern Chipping, 16; Clay- 
colored, 23, 31, 65, 72; Field 
(subsp.), 65; Western Field, 9,22, 
72; Eastern Fox, 16, 17, 65; Gam- 
bel, 16, 65, 72; Western Grass¬ 
hopper, 65, 72; Harris, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 22. 23, 28, 65; Western 
Henslow, 65; English House, 71; 
Lark (subsp.), 65; Western Lark, 
72, 109; Common Lincoln, 18, 22, 
65; Savannah (subsp.), 18, 65; 
Song, 18; Song (subsp.), 17, 18, 

22, 66; Swamp, 22, 23; Tree, 14, 
16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23; Tree (sub¬ 
sp.), 5, 17, 22, 65; Western Tree, 
109; Vesper Uubsp.), 16, 18, 23, 
65; Eastern White-crowned, 18, 

23, 65, 72; White-throated, 16, 
18, 19, 22, 23, 65. 

Speotyto cunicularia hypugaea, 13. 

Sphyrapicus varius varius, 57, 110. 

Spiza americana, 9. 

Spizella pallida, 31. 

Starling, European, 10, 15, 18, 63, 
71, 106. 

Stelgidopteryx ruficollis serripen- 
nis, 30. 

Sterna antillarum antillariim, 9, 

110 . 

Stipsky, Joseph E., article by, lO. 

Sturnella neglecta, 56. 

Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris, 10, 106. 

Swallow, Bank, 108; Common Bank, 
62, 71, 108; Barn, 18, 21, 62, 71; 
Cliff, 108; Eastern (3liff, 62, 71, 
108; Rough-winged, 21, 30, 62, 
71; Tree, 62. 
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Swan, Trumpeter, 55; Whistling, 
10, 55. 

Swenk, Myron H., articles by, 11-12, 
15, 34, 35-48, 51-57, 79-105; Mr. 
and Mrs. Myron H., 106. 

Swift, Chimney, 8, 16, 61, 71. 
Symphoricarpos occidentalis, 4. 

Tanager, Scarlet, 8, 64, 70; Sum¬ 
mer, 8, 58, 70; Eastern Summer, 
58, 64; Western, 64, 107, 108. 
Taylor, Mollie A., article by, 33. 
Teal, Blue-winged, 16, 18, 20, 29, 

55, 59, 71, 107, 108; Cinnamon, 
29, 59, 108; Green-winged, 55, 
107, 109. 

Tern, American Black, 19, 22, 61; 
American Caspian, 107; Common, 
61; Forster, 20, 22, 61; Eastern 
Least, 9, 22, 61, 109, 110. 

Thomas, Wesley, article bv, 106. 
Thrasher, Brown, 18, 21, 62, 70, 71, 
109. 

Thrush, Northern Gray-cheeked, 
63, 70, 71, 107; Hermit (subsp.), 
62; Olive-backed Swainson, 63, 
70, 71, 107; Northern Varied, 6, 
32; Willow, 71; Wood, 62, 71, 107. 
Timblin, Alva L., articles by, 107, 
111 . 

Titmouse, Tufted, 8, 17. 

Tout, Wilson, articles by, 10, 13-14; 
Mrs. Wilson, 58. 

Towhee, Arctic Spotted, 16, 18, 22, 
23, 65; Red-eyed Eastern, 9, 18, 
65, 72. 

Trine, Mrs. George W., articles by, 
66-71, 110. 

Turdus migratorius, 32; migrato- 
rious (subsp.), 32; migratorius 
migratorius, 32; migratorius pro- 
pinquiis, 32. 

Turkey, Eastern Wild 53, 56. 
Turner, Harold, article by, 11. 
Turnstone, Ruddy, 60. 
Tympanuchus cupido amemcanus, 

56. 

Veery, 71; (subsp.), 63, 107. 

Velich, Ralph, article by. 111. 
Vermivora celata subsp., 31. 
Viehmeyer, Glenn, articles by, 3-5, 

7-8. 

Vireo, Northern Bell, 9, 21, 63, 71; 
Blue-headed Solitary, 63; Red¬ 
eyed, 9, 63, 71, 107; Warbling 
(subsp.), 21, 63; Eastern War¬ 
bling, 9, 71; Western Warbling, 
109; Eastern White-eyed, 6; Yel¬ 
low-throated, 63. 


Vireo bellii bellii, 9; gr'iseus griseus, 

6 ; 

Vitis vidpina, 5. 

Vulture, Northern Turkey, 9, 53. 

Wapiti, Rocky Mountain American, 
53, 55. 

Warbler, Northern Audubon, 63; 
Blackburnian, 64; Black and 
White, 23, 63, 71; Black-poll, 64, 
71; Northern Black - throated 
Blue, 23; Black-throated Green, 
16; Northern Black-throated 
Green, 18, 63; Blue-winged, 9; 
Canada, 64, 107; Cerulean, 9, 63; 
Kentucky, 8, 64; MacGillivray, 
64; Magnolia, 63; Mourning, 64; 
Eastern Myrtle, 16, 18, 22, 63; 
Nashville, 23; Eastern Nashville, 
18, 63; Orange-crowned, 31; 

Eastern Orange-crowned, 17, 18, 
63, 71; Western Palm, 17, 64; 
Northern Parula, 63; Wilson 
Pileolated, 23, 64; Prothonotary, 
63; Tennessee, 63, 71; Yellow 
(subsp.), 23, 63; Alaska Yellow, 
63; Eastern Yellow, 16, 71, 109. 
Water-Thrush, Grinnell Common, 
6, 71; Louisiana, 64. 

Watson, L. H., articles by, 10, 12. 
Waxwing, American Bohemian, 
109; Cedar, 3, 9, 14, 23, 63. 
Weakly, Harry E., articles bv, 9, 

II, 32, 57, 58; Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry E., 110. 

Whip-poor-will, 8. 

Willet, Western, 60, 107. 

Wilsonia canadensis, 107. 

Wondra, A. J., article by, 32. 
Woodcock, American, 57. 
Woodpecker, Batchelder Downy, 
70, 109; Northern Downy, 8, 14, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 70, 71; Eastern 
Hairy, 8,14,17,18, 20, 23, 70, 71; 
Rocky Mountain Hairy, 70; Red- 
bellied, 16, 17, 62; Red-headed, 8, 

17, 18, 20, 62, 71, 106. 

Wren, Eastern Carolina, 17; West¬ 
ern House, 9, 21, 23, 62, 71: Com¬ 
mon Rock, 62; Eastern Winter, 
13, 16, 17. 

Yellow-legs, Greater, 22, 61; Lesser, 

18, 23, 61, 71, 107. 

Yellow-throat, Maryland (subsp.), 

18, 21, 64, 71; Northern Mary¬ 
land, 9; Western Maryland, 109. 
Youngworth, Wm., article by, 9. 

Zenaidura macroura marginella, 

III . 


